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FO-H D : 

. ' ' 

India’s ^ry is liei" loyalty to tlie British 
Crown. She has^yed undying lustre to that glory 
by her. secvices..lK1^*^^ 'Eiijpire at a-moment of 
supreme peril. It is the object of these pages 
to rear those services into a monument of 
India’s tribute. The author has approached 
•his theme from a transcendental point of view 
and not from any spirit of boast. India seeks 
no reward, favour or concession tor those 
services. She cries for justice Is the ‘ brother- 
hood between England and India established on 
the battle field to abide after the war’? The 
learned author in an able and impressive 
manner gives facts and figures to demonstrate 
the ‘ brotherhood’ and silently asks for an 
answer to that question. In my judgment the 
author has done immense services to our country 
and deserves thanks of all rightminded people. 
Let us all hope that his appeal and labour may 
not go in vain and England may rise to its, 
supreme duty of doing justice to India. 

WAZlk HASAN. 

7st July: 1919. 
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India’s Services in the War. 
PAl^T 1. 


SERVICES. 



CHAPTER I. 


The Causes of the War. 

Before the,- war actually broke out in 1914, the 
whole of Europe had been in dread of it for, at least, a 
quarter of a centuryj if not naore. Some powers were 
making huge military preparations, others were 
watching these preparations askance with a considerable 
ahjyety. Germany, for instance, was piling armaments 
upon armaments almost to an indefinite extent, thus 
laying not only an unbearable financial burden upon 
her peoples but also robbing them of their most 
valuable possessions that a good government can 
^ve, natAely, j)eace of mind and undisturbed pursuit of 
ipnocent pleasures. All political, social and economic 
problems were placed in the background. Factories 
\fhich manufactured cloth for the protection of people 
j^[ainst weather and scientific apparatus for probing 
the secrets of nature in order to make the life of man 
njore happy, were being converted into ammunition 
M|i>rkshops ; labourers and workmen were drifted on 
their peaceful avocations to the manufacture of 
ehgihes of destruction ; even women who are the 
ulqtliers of naankind and whose natural occupation is 
t^ fringing up of good, citizens qf state were not left 
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alone. They were not only required to replace men 
ill civil occupations from which they were constantly 
fxjing transferred to munition factories, but were 
actually employed in these factories. Why was all 
this if not fot the fact that Gtjrittaity, in secret 
alliance with certain other powers, to be named there- 
after, was bent to disturb the peace <)f the world ? 
Some other, powers, chiefly England, were anxious to 
keep the peace. They made every effort that was 
humanly jjossible, in the interests of peace hut they 
could only delay and not avert the actual warfare. At 
one time they hoped to delay it indefinitely biit their 
hopes were shattered and their lalxmrs in the noble 
mission proved in vain when, on the 28th June, 1914, 
the Arch-Duke E ranz 1 “erdinand, the heir to the throne 
of .Austria-Hungary, was assassinated with his wife in 
Serajivo, the capital of Bosnia. The murderer was 
a young Bosnian ; but it was soon discovered that the 
as^sination was not the casual act of a single ' indivi- 
dual but there was, in fact, had been, a regular plot 
which had its centre in Servia. In ordinary times and 
circumstances even such, an organised plot and assassipa- 
tipn would have been dealt with in a different manner. 

: I^ut Austria who was a confederate of Germany and 
who was under her complete influence was, like her 
aUy, only waiting for an opportuftitpto declare war on 
some body, Jie it Servia or any other country. , ifhis 
act was, therefore, made at once into a state grievance 
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and without waiting for any further development, 
Austria, on the 23rd July, sent to the Government of 
Servni an ultimatum embodying her demands. Not 
only the demands were of a nature that it was 
utterly imiiossible and dishonourable for Servia to accept 
them* but no time was allowed to her for consideration 
and c«>nsultation, if ■ necessary. It was stated that if 
the demands w^e not accepted by , Servia at once and 
'in entirety, war was to be declared. What these 
demands were, it is not . necessary to mention h6re. . It 
is enough that Servia, as w'as natunil and right, did not 
accept the ultimatum unconditionally. The result was 
Austria declared war against Servia on .the 28th July, 
1914. 

Austria knew that .Germany would back her, as 
previous negotiations had already taken plac'd 
: about it. Germany knew that Austria's declaration 
of war against Servia was to serve only as a spade 
to lit up the future wprld-wide conflagration. . .She 
knew all afong that Russia would not remain neutral 
and would come to help Servid at anj' cost.. Ger* 
.many, therefore, came out with the statement that 
she would allow no European power to interfere in 
■tjbe . affaire of Austria and Servia. On the 29th July/ 
Im.w'ever, Russia began, as was expected, to mobili0 
%er army. This was considered by Germany to be a, 
Efficient excuse for sending an ultimatum to Russia 

Ind to declare war against, her whicb she 4kl on thft 

4 ' * ' , , ' ■ ■ ' 



l.st of August. An ultimatum was sent to France also 
on the. . 3'lst July and without ’Waiting for a reply; 
G^many, . on the following day, violated the neutrality 
of I^uxembufg and, without even the forthality of 
declaring war, invaded France. England had all 
along been strenuously working in the interests of peace 
atf is obvious from the Diplomatic, correspondence, 
between her and several other Europ^n pbw'ers that 
was going on at the time and that was, later on, pub- 
Kshed in a book form. ' She was not quite successful 
in her efforts, only Italy declared herself neutral at the 
ame but even her neutrality was not to last long as later 
events testify. Britain asked Geqmany and France if 
they would respect the neutrality of Belgium in accor- 
dance with the then existing international obligations. 
France replied in the affirmative at once, but Germany 
sent ah evasive reply saying that to answer that question 
would be to reveal her plans. The meaning of these 
wwds was legible even to the swiftest runner. In the 
meantime, ' Belgium had sent . an appeal to Britain for 
belp which the latter cOuld not reject or discard. .Eng- 
laJhd was, thus, obliged to give lip all attempts for peace 
dhd to send ah ultimatunt to Germany 'and declare 
:Mtr against'her which she did On 4th Of August^ 1014, 
.^ifli^nprable day in the' history of thO British Empire ! ■ 
was rightly suspecting ^li alohg why- 
followed each other ih such dtahiatic socces^qh 
; has -;b^n,^ lJtoii(^'.;by most.' '^'reliahie’ 
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evidence that Germany and Austria were maturing* a 
plot secretly for bringing about the war. The plot was 
disclowd latet oh. ' 

The decision to start a European war was taken 
at a Council over which the Kaiser presided in Berlin 
on July 5, 1914. The principal persons present at the 
council were the Austrian Arch-duke Frederick, the 
German Chancellor, Admiral von Tirpit^j, General von 
’Falkenhayn, the Chief of the German Military Staff, 
the Austrian Foreigji Secretary, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister and the. Chief of the Austrian Military S.taff. 

: T*he 5 ' discussed and settled at that council a plan of 
procedure which could have only one result, viz., to 
force Europe into war. 

It was a secret council and for a long time its secret- 
Ivas well Impt. When Herr Haase, a member of the 
'German Parliament, in July, 1917, referred to “the 
conference in Berlin on July 5, 1914,” very few people 
even in Germany and Austria knew what he was 
j talking about. 

We know alt about it to-day. The facts have beOrt 
’ revealed by witnesses whose evidence' no one can doubt. 
[They are German witnesses, men of high position, 

- pr. Halfferich, formerly Director of the greatest German 
and; .sftervvards German Imperial Minister of 
l^iiance ; Dr. Muhlon, Director Krupp’s great arma^* 
^fifcnt w'Otk^^at E?5<®hyHerr Krupp von Bohlen the head 



ol tb^t gr^atfirm; ^nd Baron Wangepheim, Gernuui^ 
Atnhasaador at Constantinople. / ' 

•From July 5th to 23rd Austria and Germany. did. 
everything in their power to prevent any one realising 
their intentions. 

The Kaiser in order to make people think that he 
ivas only thinking of peace and happiness went cm a 
yachting trip to Norway. The Chancellor left Berlin 
for a rest. Meantime the German financiers were 
getting their finances ready as quickly as possible for^ 
warl ' 

This is the outward genesis of the war. What wese 
the deeper causes why Austria attacked Servia, why 
Russia came to- the help of Servia, why Germany 
intervened to assist Austria, why France . joined with 
-Russia, why Italy remained neutral at the time, why 
England sided with - France and made the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium a cause of war ? To discuss 
these in their true perspective is to go into the some-^ 

. what ancient history of Europe, but .such a tcourse will 
be ill adapted for the purposes of this volume. Briefly 
stated, Austria had a long standing grievance against 
Setvia. More than half of the population of Austria 
was made up of Slavs, of which more than 5 raillipnj^ 
were Serbs w'ho had natural tendencies to side ;wUh 
Serlna whenever there was a contro^rsy pr quarr^ 

, hetween the two governments. Serbia was also carrying 
fhi and encouraging a pro-Serbiah propaganda amopgst 
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/Austrian spbj^ts which AujM:ria did not hhe. There 
vi^ attQth^r reasop also. Qerpi^Qy ^ Austria had 
sopie other ohjcicts. in view and a strong Servia was an 
in^pediment in their way. Germany had cast n ipngipg 
look upon the Asiatic Dominions of Turkey. 3edulpus 
attemjits were being made to cultivate the friendship of 
the Sultan apd concessions for the employment of 
German. capital in, Asia Minor and the Euphrates Vallfy 
'V(rere the result. Put the road to these territories lies 
through the Balkan . Peninsula, and if Servia became too 
strong the way would l)e blocked. Germany and Austria, 
therefore, decided to reduce Servia to a nonentity.. 

It was impossible that Russia could lool? * on mth" 
indiiTerence while Servia was being crushed. .When it 
saw that the murder of the Arch-duke of Austria was 
beinjr made the excuse for an attack on Servian indepen* 

. ^ence Russia could not but take action. Russia had 
: her own interests in the Balkans hut it can be said ^o 
< her credit that this time it >yas pot self-interest alope 
which led^ fidr to interfere in the matter. Thd . fact is 
; that'' the Russian and Serbian, peoples are closely 
bound together by the ties of common race jiRd 
; common religion and this was sufficient, ip fhP present 
; instance, to bring the Russians to the assistance of 
i their weaker brethren. It is doubtful whether Russia 
• co'uld h,ave remained neutyal. at this juncture in face of 
l^he, powerful wave of. Slayonip j^ce feeling tliat .swept 
|wer the crmhtry, 



‘ ' < .-8 ') ' ' 

Why Great Britiah and France chose to' Be eiieh 
other’s allies ag^ihSt Germany is also a question which 
needs e^cplanation. Some 30 years ago and even later 
• Britain and France were considered -all over Europe ^ 
natural enemies of each other. As pointed out by Rev. 
E.M. Macphail in the pages of the “Indian Review,” 
France was irritated by the British * occupation of 
Egypt and various colonial questions were ’ constantly 
giving rise to friction. In 1898, when Major Marchand 
occupied Fashada on the Upper Nile, the situation 
b^me most dangerous. War fortunately.was averted 
but the feelings between the two nations remained most 
unfriendly. After the accession of Edward VII, how- 
ever, a determined effort was made to come to a friendly 
understanding w’i'th France and, in 1904, an agreement 
was’ made by which all outstanding causes of quarrel 
were removed and the entente cnrdiiile began. In 
1905, France agreed to recognise Britain’s position in 
Egypt and Britain, in return, promised to leave France 
a free hand in Morocco,. An International Conference 
Was held at Algeiras, in 1905, at which- Great Britain 
g|pod by France while Austria supported permany. 
Since then the friendship between these two nations 
vgr^w closer and this friendship between Great Britain 
"aM France led to a greateir friendship betw^n Bntaln. 
luid Rui^ia, the ally of France. In 19^1^ when Germany 
a giji'irt intervened in connection' with Morocw .and 4ried 
t6 ferpwbeat France, Britain again stoqd by her ft iehd 
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in the. diplomatic conversations which took place and 
made ready her fleet. Till as late as the Franco-German 
War, the British people were most friendly inclined 
towards Germany although there were persons here 
and there who did not conceal their dislike of Bismark’a 
policy«>f “ Blood and iron.” When, in 1884, or there- 
about, Germany proclaimed to the world that she was. 
anxious to expand her colonial possessions, England 
made no attempt to prevent her from doing so although 
the diplomatic methods employed bj' Bismark were 
positively provoking. 6ut the same could not be said 
of Germany. The latter looked at the British Colonial 
Empire with a deep-seated envy. Those who could see a 
little below the surface knew that Germany had her owe 
Elfish ends to serve through the Boer War in South 
Africia. She was an.xious to establish her own power 
there. To such persons the famous telegram which the 
kmperor William sent to President Kroger in January, 
1 896, on the failure of the Jameison Raid did not cause 
the astonishment which was felt by most persons io 
.Britain.^ In fact, from that date, the feeling in Great 
^ritain with resiiect to Germany perceptibly chahg^ 
as the British realised that Germany was, in no sen^e, 
a friend of Great Britain aS she pretended to be. The 
^ber War might, perhaps; have not taken place had 
ftriiger hot fancied that he would receive assistance 
lirom Germany. But at that time Germany wi^ly 
^fraihed. from active h^p. as she . knew that her navy 
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i^re no comparison with that of England. But s.he 
learnt a lesson thereby and beg^. to construct a navy at 
once which* had Great Britain remained inactive, wonld 
soon have been the strongest navy in the world. Britain’s 
S^tesmen began to reflect over the question as to why 
Germany was constructing such a huge navy ati^d caine 
to the inevitable conclusion that she had no other object 
in view than to dispute, at an early date, the position 
of Britain as mistress of the seas and to make her.self 
as supreme on the ocean she was on land ; in fact^ 
:her ambition was to make herself the dictator of the 
whole world. 'This attitude of hostility on the ipart 
-of Germany led England, as it was bound to do, to 
expand and strengthen her navy on the- one side and to 
•draw closer to, France on the other. The additional 
financial burden that this course entailed led to an 
agreement between England and France that if France 
kept her ships in the Mediterranean, Britain would 
:keep her fle§t mainly in the North Sea. It was this 
agreement that made Britain, when Germany threatened 
France, explain to Germany that she must protect the 
•coasts pf France and the French colonies against the 
german Fleet. Thus there were two main causes which 
Ifd Englapd to join with France and Russia against 
the Geptral Powers. First, her agreement with France 
which was the result of the manife|^ hostilities qf 
Geutnany ; secondly even if England were utjder . np 
obligation to France she felt she was boupid hr, tlie 
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guarantee that she had given for the neutrality and 
integrity of Belgium. She felt that it would be nothing 
short of dishonour if she were to turn a deaf ear to 
Belgium when she appealed to her for assistance 
against the unprovoked breach of her neutrality by 
Oermany,. 

An ^nglishpian described England’s policy in a 
nutshell in the following words. 

, “ Much as we deplore war and great as will be the 
suffering it. must entail there are times when war is 
better than a dishonourable peace and such a time has 
com% in the. history of the British Empire. Great 
Britain has entered upon war conscious of the right- 
eousness of her cause and has drawn the sword in the 

\ 

interests of justice and liberty.” 

It has been stated above that German)’ and her 
confederates had been preparing for war for, at least, a 
^ifarter of a century. That the actual hostilities and 
warfare began in 1914 was not, accidental but, the time 
was deliberately chosen for the event. England was, 
at this time, busy with certain of her internal troubles 
which, though small in themselves, were regarded by 
Germany to l)e very serious. The Irish Home Rule 
problem was being discussed with a vehemence which 
lopked rather serious. The agitation for woman’s 
stlffrage had been embarra^filig the government in an 
a>|ful manner. Outside England every body seemed 
tc|jbelieve that she was on -the verge of a civil war, 



although in every country, in every government, sciiafe* 
tiniies serious internal probleths do crop op which 
cause no small embarassment to the governmeM 
before they are properly solved. The French Croverhr 
nient had just made an almost humiliating confessibh 
of her unpreparedness for military purposes. Iq Russia, 
a great strike was going on which might have easily 
developed into a revolution. The time seemed to Ger- 
many quite propitious for settling the Balkan afGair in 
accordance with her own wishes, specially when she 
could plead, as the cause of the war, the tragedy in which, 
she thought, she had the syinjiathy of Europe. It was 
decided by her, at any rate, to take the risk a,nd to make 
the Serajivo outrage an excuse for the adoption of a 
policy of aggression which would restore to her the 
position she had lost by the Balkan War. But more 
than this the Central Powers expected that they would 
have the help, may be indirect, from India. The next 
chapter will disclose what Germany expected from India 
and how she tried in vain to seduce her ftom the right 
path. 




CHAPTER IF. 


= Germany and India. 

Indi0 ii occupied by the British. It iSj in a way, 
goperuild by the British. Hut it is, by no means, com- 
pletely, governed by them. We shall not only occupy 
India, tie shall conquer it and the vast revenues that 
the British allow to be taken by the Indian Princes 
tpill, after our conquest, flow, in a golden stream, into 
the PatherlJnd. In dll the richest lands of the earth 
the German flag will fly over every other flag. 

The eX'Kaisejr. 


; In the previous chapter an attempt has been made 
to^trace'^briefly the immediate and the direct causes of 
tbfe' European war. The real objects, however, are to 
b4 discovered somewhere deeper. Germany was a 
ttl^on as civilised as, if 'not more civilised than, any 
o^r Euro})ean nation. Her people excelled in litera- 
ti|e, in science, in trade and industries, in inventions 
iii|d discoveries but these qualities hardly found any 
doable outlet.' Germany was ambitious to monopolise 
worM^'fbr. her own commercial 

f loit^ation Wt England stood in her way. She was 
to her superlluous ptq>u> 



lation but her efforts did not .meet M’ith any appr^- 
abte success. She, was jealous of the vasthess of the 
British Empire on which the sun, never sets. Her 
Emperorv’s lifelong ambition was that Gertnany should 
become the foremost world power. Her chancellor was 
eqiuilly vain. " A nation ” said Berhbardr once, “ of 
6S’,O0O,OOO which stakes alHier forces on winning her- 
self a position and ' in keeping that position cannot be 
Conquered.” - • ' 

The real object which led Germany into this \var 
Was the realisation of what is now described - as her 
Eastern dream. • The sentence quoted in the beginning 
of this chapter is an indication of that dream to realise 
which, the German Emperor had been concerting mea- 
sures since a long time. The distinguished German 
economist, Roscher, suggested as far back as 1848 that 
Asia Minor would be the natural share of Gennany if 
and when the Ottoman Empire In’eaks. After the 
Franco-German War of 1870, Germany began to tste 
practical measures to realise her objects in the East* 
In 1880, a Commercial Society was founded in .Berli* 
with a view to promote German ‘ penetration.’ of Asia 
Minor. For some ■ time things ronained where thB|r 
were. \l^en, however, Kaiser Wilhelm assumed cont^ 
G<Mmany^s foreign ..policy, .the German. ^twaiM 
march began in earnest. Aftei^ the wltHdrawal, in 18M^ 
of the British from the stroi^ position they bad.wen oit' 

grahlc^y ; the vaohiB«^ 
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ihd-acqutred supreme influence over the Sultan. Her 
instriiqfbrs reorganised the Turkish army and her 
commercial "traveners over-ran the Turkish 15'mpire.. 
But itwos through the astitute manipuktion of Railway 
policy that Germany gradually brought Turkey under 
her co^)(^plete influence. Tl\e Deutsche Bank first 
sie'cnred the right of working the short line from Haidar 
Pasha opposite Constantinople to Ismidt with a conces* 
sioh for the working i,of an ‘extension of the line to Angual 
In 1899, the Deutsche Bank secttred the right tO 
extend the line right up to the Persian Gulf. This ted 
to thh Convention of 1903 which gave the Imperial 
Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company the right to build 
thfe line. The company was, for outward purposes, a 
Turkish company but, even then, the German composi- 
tion of it was hardly veiled. This line went as far as 
Basra by a route Selected specially for the fulfilment od. 
Germany’s desires in the East. The purpose of the 
Baghdad Railway was entirely stratagic. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid*was told that by thp construction of this, 
rj^lway he would be able to move the Anatolian soMi^y- 
either into Turkey in Europe if threatened by Russie 
0(1 the Balkan States or into Mesopotamia to consolidate 
hit precarious hold over the Arabs, regardless of the 
pi^snrO of any sea power, which might be arrayeil 
a^'^t him. In thi^ line iSerman;^ the pleasatd 
pllsihilities of ‘Gerhirn troops pOuriiig down the Centiti 
l^bp^nt^lwa^p^td CotiiS^tihople and thence throo^ 



Asia Minor to the confines of . India to spread fire and 
sword in this land. The railwray wm pushed forward 
with considerable energy and the railhead reached Bias* 
nl*Ain in the early j’ears of the war. One important link 
remained unfinished as the passage of the Taurus and 
Amanus mountains involves nearly a hundred miles 
of tunnelling and blasting. .. Much of the line was 
■constructed with a solidity which would not be justified 
liy the traffic possibilities for a generation. This 
shows that the line was a stratagic line from first to 
last. The object was not only to bring the Turkish 
^mpire under the German thumb but^to invade Lndia 
at the nearest opportunity. 

Herr von Gwinner, Managing Director of the 
Deutsche Bank, and President of the Anatolian and 
Baghdad Railway Companies, in an interview with a 
neutral journalist jjarodying Napolean’s famous die* 
turn, said : — 

j , “ As Antwerp has been called a loaded pistol pointed 
at the heart of- England so the double attack of the 
Baghdad railroad wilt some day, be described as i a 
double-barrelled modern automatic pointed at tho h^rt 
• cfn India.” . . ; 

' r , iThe Bagjidad Railway was, no. douht, the main 
ipitrument of Gennany for the East. German intrigues 
: iia^|he Persian Gulf were.e<iually;;ap|^f!^.t»; , I.n.4^?§ a 

(WpuOli^us i^ Co,) went to 
. tb$;Persian. Qtdf tp deal in shells and tnother /rf' ^ „ 



The fellowing year Germany established a vice-ConsuI- 
ate at Boshird In 1&99; the German Cruiser, ’‘Arcona,” 
visited various [Kirts of the Gulf and a party of German 
scientists halted at Bunder Abbas. In 1900, Herr 
Stemrich, German Consul-General at Constantinople 
traveRe^ overland to the Gulf at the head of a mission 
which included the German military attache at Cons- 
tantinople. He visited Sheikh Mubarak of Koweit and 
tried to htiy a site at Ras Kadbama at the head of Koweit 
Bay for the terminus of the Baghdad Railway. But 
this project failed as the Sheikh was loyal to the treaty 
with* Great Britain which precluded him from leasing 
any part of his ^possessions to a foreign power without 
the consent of the British. Germans then stirred up 
the Turks to attack him and subsequently egged on 
Ihn Rashid of Central Arabia to try and seize the town 
of Koweit. The firm of Wonckhaus made various 
o^her attempts to secure a pied a ter re. The Sheikh of 
^argah granted a concession to three Arabs to work 
tl^ midt deposits on the Isjand of Ahu Musa 
aid the Arabs transferred this concession to the German 
The Shmkh protested and with the assistance 
of the British ol^ials the intruders were removed. An- 
o^er. German agent sougd^t to obtain an irrigation 
commission in -the Karun. • The Hampburg-America 
Sfiipping Coropany entered Bie G^lf with a gm^at flou- 
ry of trinihpets ..and GjijiBtitmi agents were Omni---,. 
' p|0sant. whole- of V this elaborate structure came 
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crumbling to the grpuiiU on, the outbreak of the wm 
when the British ^ officials entered into possession. of 
the German entrepots*. 

-From the above it will appeiir thalt Germany bad 
a long cherished desire to establish herself, in the 
. Eastern Hemisphere and specially in T urkey and India. 
One of the main objects of the war was the conquest 
of India, as Sir Dorab Tata j)ointed out once, the 
possession of which with her rich resources has, for 
centuries, been the goal which ambitious nations have 
been trying to reach. In 1914, Germany was led into 
the belief that that was' the most opportune time •when 
she could succeed in her ambitions by declaring war 
against those who stood in her way. She believed that 
England was not in a position to fight against her and if 
she did, her Colonies and India would rise jn revolt 
against her and help the Germans; Tt? make assurance 
doubly sure, Germany tried to create civil strife in 
Ireland, disaffection in Egypt, revolution in Africa, 
hostility in India and disloyalty in the Mohammedan 
world. How her attempts proved abortive everywhere 
has been demonstrated by the events of the last four 
years and a half. As this volume relates to India in 
relation to the war an attempt will be made to show 
. why Germany relied: on India’s 'support to her ’ and 
- whAt measures she adoptai to get that support. ' ; ' . 

M»e War pamphlet No. 6, E i«Wpa 

j hy i\j O.itDsl UiiiveciUy ?raii 9 ,-Botnhajr. ,,, ■ 
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• There was, in fact-had been for some time, discontent 
of poUticaji nature in India which Gern>any saw tlHough 
magnifying glasses. Of course, not even the staunchest 
adherent of the present administrative system in India 
can say that India is or has' been governed by Great 
Britain <jp the soundest of principles. . Her administra- 
tors have made mistakes— serious mistakes, sometimes — 
which led to 'widespread agitation and grave discont- 
ent and unrest. But what country in the world is immune 
from political discontent ? It exists everywhere and so 
long as the world is inhabited by human beings and 
is ruled by human beings it is bound to continue. 
Humanity is always on the path of progress; what it is 
perfectly satisfied with to-day it is dissatisfied with 
to-morrow'. It aspires for better and better things. In 
this sense discontent is a virtue and the absence of it 
from a nation is an indication of decay. There was 
thisi discontent in India, although, it must be admitted 
tha^i there were to be met with stray instances where 
disloyalty to the British connection was the chief mo- 
tive! but these instances were so extremely rare that they 
did hot require any serious attention from the govern- 
ment and the people. During Lord Curaon’s regime as 
Vic^py and Governor-General of India, how’ever, the 
eyei|ts took a serious turn. First, the , Universities Act 
vriis Introduced which proyoked much controversy as it 
vas|desighed, ., sp thp oducat^ India believesd, to limit 
he fpumbers of Indies educated in English and thus 
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to retard nafiohai = l‘ISa:djfip6SSdn this 

niea^re had hot died out ^ ^hen the GOverlhiifiihilit 
projecWd, in, 1905, a partition of the phovirtee 6f Bhfigal. 
Whether this measure was,* from the ^hiinistrative 
point of view, I'ood, bad or indifferent, it is hot relevant 
to discuss here but there can be ho two « opinions 
about the fact that tlfe country, resented it, smOlled dan- 
ger in it and Opposeid it tooth and fiatl. Agitation 
unprecedented in the annals of British India immedi- 
ately followed. There was the Swadeshi, there was 
the boycott, and finally the pistol, the sword and the 
bomb appeared on the scene» There were murder^, there 
were executions. These were followed by coercive 
and repressive measures from the other side, viz., the 
government. Deportations, internments and exfernments 
of public leaders were resorted to, represswe laws such 
as the Press Act, the Seditious Meetings Act and the like 
were used wholesale^, all this led to an increase instead 
of a diminution in ]iolitical crimes. This state of afiairs 
continued till the King himself caiheto India and 
removed the cause that led to these unhappy conse- 
"tiuences. The Royal visit calmed the atmosphere a great 
deal but the indiscreet act of Lord Curjron left some Of 
its indelible marks upon the country. It was fin those 
times of considerable unrest that some di^tished SOUls 
of India left their country* for EtofOpe and Amet^ca 
nnd cbtfonehoed their nefarfoiia^ 
tdntiitents. Spine found their w^y fhfo Gerimriy also 




and had access to the highest people in the land. They * 
painted the Indian picture there in the blackest of colours. 
They gave German statesmen to understand that India 
was pn the verge of a rebellion and if only Germany could 
help them a little she would gladly relieve herself from 
the heavy and unbearable yoke of British Raj. These 
German statesmen read reports of the doings of Indian 
revolutionary societies in India, in America and in 
Gerrnany and they believed that if Germany were to 
declare war on Rngjand, India would be on her own 
j side or at least would not help England. 

Bcrnhardi, in his book, “ Germany and the Next War,” 


published in November, 1911, had indicated the German 
hope that the Hindu population of Bengal in which 
a pronounced revolutionary and nationalist tendency 
showed itself, might ' unite with the Mahomedans of 
India and that the co-operation of these elements might 
create a very grave danger capable of shaking the foun- 


dattoiis of England’s high position in the world. 

pn the eth^March, 1914, the “Berliner Tageblatt’’ 
punished an article on “ England’s Indian Trouble” 
depiicting a very gloomy situation in India and repre- 
senting that secret societies flourished and spread and 
wedp'helped from outside. In California, specially, it was 
sai4 there appeared to be an organised enterprise for the 
put]|pse of providing .India with arrris and explosives. 

|$ut this ^s not alii Germany was not only pleased 
to trouble in India but she helped that trouble. Hpr 
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' plots will be apparent from the fe\y extracts givon 
below from Chapter VII of the Report of Sedition 
Committee, 1918,, in India of which the President was 
Mr. Justice Rowlett, Judge of the King's Bench Division 
of HisiMajesty’s High Court of Justice in England. 

“108i According to the case disclosed by tj^e perse- 
cution in a State Trial which opened in San Francisco 
on the 22nd November, 1917, Hardayal (an Indian 
ex-student of the Punjab University) had planned a cam- 
paign in America priOr to 1911 with German agents 
and Indian revolutionaries in Europe and in pursuance 
of the scheme founded the G/wrfr.Revolutionary pafty in 
California, spreading throughout California, Oregan and 
Washington the German doctrine that the Fatherland 
would strike England. 

109. In September, 1914, a young Tamil named 
Chempakaraman Pillai, President of a body in Zurich 
called the International Pro-India Committee, applied 
to the German ('onsul in Zurich to obtain permission 
for him to publish anti-British literature' in Germany. 
In October, 1914, he left Zurich to work under the 
German Foreign Office in Berlin. He established ther^ 
the “ Indian National Party ” attached to the German 
General Staff. It included among its members Hardayal, 
the founder of the Ghadr, Taraknath Das, Barkatujla, 
Chandra K. Chakrabarti and Heramba Lai Gupta (two . 
of the accused in the G^rman-indian Oonspiracy trial- 
in San Francisco). - - ? 
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. The Germans appear to have employed' the members 
of the Indian party at first chiefly, in the production of 
anti* British literature, which was, as far as possible, 
disseminated in all regions where it might be exjiected 
to do injury to Great Britain. 

At a«later stage they were engaged in other duties. 
BarkatuUa was detailed to direct a campaign to win 
Indian prisoners of war cdptured by the Germans from 
thc'British ranks from their allegiance. Pillai was at 
one time trusted with a Berlin Foreign Office code, 
which he made over in Amsterdam in 1915 to an agent 
who was lea^•ing for Bangkok via .America to start a 
a printing plant and publish war news to be smuggled 
over the the Siamese-Burmese frontier. Heramba Lai 
Gupta was for a time Indian agnnt of Germany in 
America and arranged with Boehm, of whom more will 
be'isaid, that he should go to Siam and train men for an 
atttick on Burma. Gupta was succeeded as German 
ag^nt in America by Chakrabarti under the following 
leder of the Berlin Foreign Office : — 

Berlin, February 4th, 19 Uk 

T^K GEKMAN EMBAS.SY, WASH. 

i In future all Indian affairs are to be exclusively 
. h{i|Kiled by the Commi'.tee to be formed by Dr. Chak- 
rayarty; : Birendra Sarkar and Heramba Lai Gupta, 
w^jch latter person has m^ntime been expelled from 
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ttias tesifefe to be iiidepeii^eftt re^esentativeg o( 
thft Ittdi&h Iflde^Odetlce CottMlCtee ^isiing ; ■ 

(Sd). ZiWMERlHAN. 

llO. The German General Staff had definite 
schemes aimed directly against India. It is with such 
schfenies, in so far as they depended on co-offeration 
wiiflj the non-Mahomedttns popnlation ^of India that 
this chapter is chief^’ concerned. 

' The scheme which depended on Moslem disaffection 
was directed against the North-Western Frontier, but 
the other schemes, which relied upon co-operation with 
the Gluiir party of San Franci^o and the Bengali 
revolntionaries, centred in Bangkok and Batavia. The 
Bangkok scheme depended chiefly on returned Sikhs 
of the Ghadr party, the Batavian scheme upon the 
Bengalis. Both the schemes were under the general 
direction of the Consul-General for Germany in Shan- 
ghai acting under orders from the German Embassy at 
Waishinglon.” * 

There were numerous other plots which Germany 
and her agents stirred up in India. She thought that 
thereby India will not only leave company with England 
but that she herself might be able to conquer India. At 
. least she gave her people to understand the san^e. The 
following is an interesting descrqjtion; ^etictracted. fw^ a 
brpGhnre the author of which b said to 6e, Hetr August 
Theyssep; a relative Of - the. wdU-khowa German 
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mitikmaire^ cod and iron master, of how Kaiser deceived- 
the German miltionahrs to subscribe raagmficenitly tp 
the war funds; 

“I was personally promised a. free grant of 30,000 
acres in Australia and.a loan from the Deutsche Bank 
of 75Cj|000 dollars {£ 150,000), at 3 per cent, to enable 
tne to develop my business in Australia. Several other 
finhs were promised spiral trading facilities in India, 
wbioh was to be conquered by Germany— l)e it noted 
}>y the end of 1915. A syndicate was formed for the 
exploitation of Canada. This syndicate consisted of 
the heads of 12 firms, and the working capital was 
ihifed at 100,000,000 dollars {£ 20,000,000), half of 
vdlich was to be found by the German Government. 

These promises were not vaguely given. They 
Avere made definitely by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
pn bet^lf of the Emperor to gatherings of business men 
abd in many cases to manufacturers. I have mentioned 
^se promise of a grant of 30,000 acres in Australia 
made me. ftomises of a similar kind were made to, at 
feast, 30 other persons at special interviews with the 
fphancellor and particulars of these, promises were 
Entered in a book at the Trade Department. 

Biut hot only were these promises made by the 
Ghjancellor, they were confirmed by the Emperor, who 
4m three occasions addressed ' large private gatherings 
^ rbusinasss jmen in Berlin, Munich and Cassel in 1912 
l^d 1^15. . I w'as “at one of these gatherings. The 
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Emperor's speech was one of the most flowery orations^ 
I have heard. The Emperor was {Mirticalarly enthusias- 
tic over the hopes for German conquest of India. 

' India,’ he said ■ is occupied by the British ; it is in • 
a way governed by the British : bpt it is, by nb means, 
completely governed by them. We shall not iperely 
occupy India, we shall conquer it ; and the vast revenues 
that the British allow to be taken by Indian princes 
will, after our conquest, flow in a golden stream into 
the Fatherland. In all the richest lands of the earth 
the German flag will fly over exery other flag.’ 

But this is what has happened in reality. In 
December of 1916 the Chancellor Herr von Bethmiann 
^ Hollweg began to have interviews once more 'with 
business men. The purport of these interviews again 
was to get more money from them. Guarantees were 
asked from 78 business men in Germany, including my- 
self, that they would. Between them, undertake to subs- 
cribe a billion dollars (£' 200,000,000) to the next W’ar 
Loan. I was personally asked to guarantee a subscrip- 
tion of one million dollars (£20,000). I declined to give 
this, guanmtee, so. did others. I was then favoured with 
a private interview with Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s 
private secretary who ■ told me that if I declined to give 
the guarantee I would lose the contract I bad with the 
War Offlee. But not only that. Fwas threatened 

- • . ? vl5 

. with the practical ruin of my business if I did not give 
the guarantee. I described this demand as blackitiail 
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the worst sort and refused to guarantee 'a mark to the 
War Loan. Two months later I lost my contract and 
the greater part of my business has been taken over at 
a figiLire that means confiscation. Moreover, I am not 
to get paid until after the war, but am to receive 4 per 
ceht.^on the purchase price. 

,The Foreign Trade Department sent out a circular 
last March which said : — . 

^ It will be wise for employers who have foreign 
trade interests to employ agents in foreign countries 
who can pass themselves off as being of French or 
British birth. German agents and travellers will pro^ 
bably, for some time after the war. have difficulty in 
doing business, not only in N enemy countries but in 
neutral countries/ So this is the prospect we are faced 
with after the war. The meaning of this circular in 
plain language is this. — So loathed and bated have 
jGermans become outside their own country that no one 
will want to have any personal dealings with them after 
|he war. <3an any German to whom such prospects 
are held put by the Emperor fail to see that he has been 
bamboozled, humbugged, and fooled into supporting a 
war from which the utmost we can hope to gain is to 
come out of it without national bankruptcy.’ 



CHAPTER IH. 


Why India Helped Great Britain. 

B.ut the German plots, schemes and intrigi^ in 
India and elsewhere to create disloyalty among His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects only showed that Germany 
was very ignorant ol the real situation in India. The 
^ray and far-between examples of bombs and murders, 
dacoities and riots, which were the actions of demented ' 
individuals served only to cement India with England 
all the more strongl 5 % The heart of India was sound 
to the core. How could it be otherwise ? India had 
seen better days no doutrt but the fact has unfortunately 
v.to be admitted that, during the J6th and 1.7th centuries 
When various European nations fought with and against 
each other and struggled for supremacy in India the 
country was in a very unsettled state. The Moghul 
Empire had already shaken to its foundationSi Hindus, 
specially Mahrattas in western India, were again active 
an4 striving to bring about the downfall of the 
Mahomedans wherever they weilded power. Tile 
rulers of Indian Native States had their own differences, 
qmrrels and ambitions. That was a time when there 
vsras no peace, no order, no good government in the 
ebuntryi' Might was right everywhere. Per$ons and 
jjproperties : were not ^fe from external dangers. ' Tlie 



picture is not at all exaggerated. Even. to*day w« 
find certain sad relics of those times in our society. 
To Illu^rate; why do seme people prefer to bury 
their gold and silver underground rather than to use 
it freely?. Why do jpieople prefer to invest their 
savings in immovable property ? There are maily 
other customs and traditions in our modern society 
which remind tis constantly of the sad unsettled days of 
#pre- British India. Had not the British come to India 
one cannot say what Would have been the fate of the coun- 
try. Some might say that those times would had passed 
away and been replaced by better times of Hindu rule, 
or, Mahomedan rule or a combined rule when peace, 
order and contentment would have been restored. But 
a historian would not come to such a wrong conclusion, 

, It is rightly believed by India that at that time the British 
? proved a Godsend to her. The supremacy of any other 
European Power in India would have proved a blessing at 
i the time, but the final success of Great Britain was surely 
J the best afid the greatest blessing. The advantages which 
liidia has derived from her connection with England 
• ‘are many. Universil peace and undisturbed pursuit of 
oWe*a occupation being not the smallest of them. , It 
is: not to be inferred that England has conferred these 
boons; with any jAilaftthropic motives. The advantages 
mifact, be^n mutual? perhaps they have been greater 
'itt'the ca^:‘Of Etigkmi than in that of India. What s is 
British Etnpire ihinvis’India.? It is India that has made 
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her the greatest power in the world. It is India that has 
made her the richest nation in the world. It is India that 
has made her the envy of Europe, the whole ^vorld, in 
fact. But the ancient Rishis and Prophets of India have 
taught us not to remember the good that we do to 
others but to be grateful for even the slightest adv^tage 
that we derive from them. India is grateful to Great 
Britain for what the latter has done for her But 
gratitude is not thankfulness for past favours alone 
hut also an expectation for the favours to come. Do 
we not expect favours, from Great Britain ? \,78^ | 

. There are people who object to the use of the word 
■•favour’ in such a connection as this. They assert 
that we have been deprived of certain of our inherent 
xights and if those rights are to be restored to us, 
, that is only justice and no favour. 'But is not even 
. justice a favour w'hen the people from whom we demand 
fhat justice are in a ]K)sition to refuse or, at least, delay 
the same. ? We are to-day not what we ought to be.; we 
aspire for higher ideals and those ideals cad^he realised 
only if our connection with Great Britain remains 
in tact. Not only that, with the British connection 
, remaining in tact, we shall be self governing at no distant 
date, but we shall enjoy advantages which our connec- 
, tion with no other power could have allowed us to. enjoy, 
and similar other arguments led^,India to cast 
her lot with England in the present war. But these 
Were all, so tsosay, selhsh reasons. Had jndia been self 
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|rov4$Fning,.even an indepeiident nation to-day, there can 
scarcely . be any doubt that sh^ would have cast her 
, lot with Great Britain. Why did Great Britain go into ■. 
the war ? Not with the object of territorial aggrandise- 
ment as Germany did as her Empire, to-day, is the 
vastest in the world and she does not covet to .expand 
it at the expense of others ; not with the object of 
expanding her trade and commerce as it is already 
second to none other’s in the world. Her people ' 
are industrious, hard working, intelligent and inven- 
tive, her resources in raw materials and in motive 
powers are also unlimited. She has colonies 
where she can send her superfluous population. She 
went to war not for anj' selflsh interests but to 
help and protect the interests of other smaller nation- 
alities and to fulfil the friendly obligations with other 
nations in honor. France was involved in the war 
because of her obligations of honor under a definite 
j^Hiance with Russia. Of course, Great Britain was not a 
i>arty to the*Franco-Russian ^Alliance but she had many 
l^ears of long standing friendship with France. That 
friendship entailed obligations which could not be 
ignored. Said Sir Edward Gray in the course of an 
Important statement he made in the House of Commons 
OA the day previous to the declaration of war between 
' and Germany. My own feeling is if a foreign' 

|ie^> engaged in a war which France had not sought 
Whibh she was not the aggressor, came down 
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the English Channel and -hemheirded add bat'tared; the 
tmd^nded coasts* of 'France we coMld not stand nsfete 
-doud and prolonged cheers)^ with the thing going on 
pin.cttcally within sight of our eyes, our arms folded 
locking on dispassionately, doing nothing, and I belfewe 
that to be the feeling in th« country, (Loud Cheers^" 
But this was not all. There was a. more serious consi- . 
deration, the question of the neutndityof B^giutn. The 
governing factor with regard to Belgiuntwas the Treaty of 
1839 and in 1870 Bismark gave an assurance regarding 
the neutrality of Belgium which was a valuable recog- 
nition-on Germany’s part of the sacredness of Treaty 
rights. The Treaty was an old treaty, no doubt, hut 
'H<mor was as strong and as sacred in 1914 as it was 
in 1839 and 187,0. It has been stated' in a previous 
chapter that when mobilisation -was beginning. Great 
.. £|ritarn telegraphed to Paris and Berlin saying that it was 
es^ntial to know whether the French and the German 


governments were prepared to undertake an engagement 
in respect to the neutrality of Belgium. *The Frmacb 
Government had replied that they were resolved to 
. respect that neutrality and that it w'ould onlj' bein the 
event ofsomeo^.her Powers violating itthat Fraxme 
■ mi^ht find herself under the necessity to act 
-^ G^rmany had given an evasive ceply .as to givead^fihite 
was to-diselose a paart of tihek f^^ol 
iBhritain -had ttdegraphed -add the 


Stt: Fordign idini^^ (hat BEdgInin 



utmost; to niftintaia her neutrality. He 
add^ thtrt the Helg^n Government believed that they 
were in a position to defend the neutrality of thmr 
countey in case of the violation ther<^. Hien 
an nHiimtum' was §^vea to Belgium by Germany the 
object which was to offer to ^Igium friendly rela- 
tions on condition that she facilitated' 'the passage of 
Gerniiui troops through Belgium. Great Britain was 
alsO; a^ed by Germany as to whether, if Belgian 
integrity was guaranteed on the conclusion of war idle 
(Great Britain) would be content to which a reply was 
sent that Great Britain could not bargain away 
whatever inter(mts and obligations she had in Belgian 
neiihrality. Then, King George had received the 
following pathetic telegraphic appeal from the King of 
Belgium. 

■ “Remembering numerous proofs of Your Majesty’s 
friendship and that of your predecessor and the friendly 
at^tude of Great Britain in 1870 and the proof of 
frihpdship whihh,sbe ims just.givenus, I make a supreme 
a ppeal to the diplomatic intervention of Your Majesty’s 
Gdvemimnt to safeguard tlm integrity of Belgium,” 

\ Great Britain was moved by this appeal. Besides^ 
shi jsjcgued that if, in the war, the neutrality of one the 

£ countries is violated, if troops of one of the 
;h|s violates tto. neut^t^ ftod no action is takmt 
t ’k, at the etid df the wm: its independmice 
Wlfoni^ if the iadepen^nee of Belgium was gone. 
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irtflilpendence of jItoHaafd fisSlow^^it. > If 

"Wi fraHn ,tho!« '<aS^ga^Ons 

Regards Be^iam, her respect as'^-A' iSTCat natfem, 
who loves hoflor and: liberty above everything el$e/ :^ill 
^ lost. • ■■- ■•■■,.=•■•'■ •• ■' 'f-' 

• ■ 'T^ese were the reasons whichded Enflanc^ iiltOi^ 
iwar* vie., to fulfil obligations 'of* -honor end not to treat 
«^0rem as scraps of pa|)er ; to protect the Inter^s 'bf 
iomatler nationalities against the ^gressive attitude -of 
^selfish, self-aggrandising powers,’ to maintain their 
(independence and integrity, whatever the sacrifice and 
«ost to herself. The^ reasOiis could not but appeal 
cto^he world and to' India in particular. England entered 
the war with such noble intentions for the maintenance 
k»f .Hherty of others, herself being truly described as the 
‘i Freedom’s last stronghold,’ ‘ Freedom’s keep.’ JuSt 
/ #fwenty‘‘five years ago, in the s{^ing of 1894, a great 
'i^nropean war, such as the one just ended seemed to be 
lin^nding and Allan Hunie, -who has been rightly 
ideserihed as'the F'ather of the Indian Nafional Congress, 
(4n bidding, farewell to India, addressed stirring words of 
exhortation to a great public meeting asseiabled in- his 
tlimior at Bombay. If -unhappily sufaha war broke oat and 
: ,^®hglfend'was involved he adjoined the Indian people 
: give united -and ’ ungrudgi^^ the British 

ffieople ‘*whov with all 'their-'defecte, were-a,noble!a«tiiMi 
;^|^.'h^ ever sthinded the^ advance all 

;• .itePpW'of the wdrld aloaig<the ^paths < of 



nation to which . you pwa,^at pf what you nw niost 
highiyiMi^,’’ :.In4ian$, should, he said., “i^Iy as .ope 
tpan to, the side of those . little isles whiph haye.beeh 
justly designated ‘Fraedoin’s last stronghold, Free- 
dom’s keep.”" .."Yes,” .Mr. Hpme continued, "in the 
.nobler sense of jhe words, a great war will be India’s 
opportunity ^opportunity for proving i^hat if injieriod 
of j^ace she cilj^nours, at times somewhat .angrily,, for 
.equal, civil rights, in the hour of war she is eyec ready 
and anxious to accept equal military risks.” 

These words were too true, uttered as they were by 
a true citizen of free England and one of the ^hest and 
most sincere friends of India. India argued that the 
4 >resent European war was a godsend opportunity for 
hqr, not only, as Mr. Hupie said, to show her readiness 
and anj(;iety to accept equal military risks but as a sequel 
to, the acceptance of these equal military risks she 
wpuld advance her ix>Uticai position materially and 
st|hstantially. In spite of the numerous advantages 
she, derived .£fom her .connection with Great Britain, 
Ihdia was very far from being satisfied with her political 
condition. Like the people of any other country 
Iiiiidians are -also human beings. They are desirous 
td maintain the British connection not from any chari- 
or philanthropic motive but they desire it 
blouse of the parliamentary pledges. 

, T|^y . desire this coiii^^n for the reason that 
it ^dl, in course of time^. ^become a fair partnership- 
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to both pailieis; it hrtU' <^y re- 

'present bW»therlHX»d, arid exiiibitatmiti. V 

From the vky begii^ng re^rded tlie 

as a struggle between liberty and despotism, a strtg^^ 
for the rights of small nations ai^. jfor the right <rf 
all people to rule their own destini^, ^..^^a.'Wa^.^^^^bsed 
from the speeches and actions responsibte BtUid* 
statesmen that Britain was fighting on the side of liber^ 
and that she could not deny Ao the people <rf 
India that for which she herself fOught in Europe. 
To use, the happy phraseology of the Right Hon’ble 
E. S. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, a line can- 
not be drawn somewhere in the Indian Ocean so that it 
could be said, with reference to the principle of self 
determination for every nation and every state, thus 
far and no further. With these thoughts 'for her futu^ 
India could not but cast her lot with Great Britain 
in this titanic struggle and she was not wrong in her 
calcinations as even during the war^ some of hw 
sunWtions had begun to materialise as will be shown in 
. a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The First Wave of Enthusiasm 
in India. 

For the first time in the history of that great 
oontiaent {India) every class and community became 
articulate ah4 the voice of the SOO millions lifted us 
.one., ‘ Discontent, it seemed, had only been a Phase 
of “Wis Majesty's opposition" — there as here. In the 
face of stern reality doctrinaire politics teent to the 
wall. The loyal Indian became more loyal ; unsought 
he showed his loyalty and devotion without stint. 
The discontented Indian took thought. The unthink- 
ing masses stood by the order of things. The military 
races were filled with a great hope. It seemed that 
timk had come at last when half the manhood of 
Itn^a might be called upon to unsheath the sword. 

? ■ , Times History of the War. 

i . ' ■ 

When, on the 5th of August, 1914, the news of 
Briiain’s declaration of war against Germany was 
flawed across the wires to this country, there was 
8 v^ye of enthusiasm and loyalty from one end of India 
to another which, even at that hour, sent a thrill 
of to the British nation. It has been narrated 
jbi' ^evious chapter that Germany was almost sure 
|nd^n mydutipn in the event of England going 
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to war. Even, in England herself, people were neither 
few nor far between who shoojc .their heads when 
India V loyalty was mentioned. But the spontah^cnis 
offers of money and men frbrn Indian princes and 
people femoved, as if by magic, all their dopbts and 
hesitation. 

The ruling chiefs vied with each other/ as to who 
comes forward with the greatest offer of help to 
his sovereign lord, the king. The people, unasked, 
showed their willingness to render every help to the 
Empire of whose importance they had never a doubt. 
Within a few days of the declaration of war H. E» 
the Viceroy’s and Governors’ and Lieutenant-Governors* 
and other provincial rulers* offices were literally inun- ^ 
dated with telegrams and messages of offers of help from 
ipvery quarter. Huge demonstrations were held in 
almost every important towm of the country wherein 
the people, led by their leaders, gave vent to their 
feelings of deep loyalty to the British Throne and 
expressed their sincere desire to sacrifice every thing 
dear to them simply to help Great Britain in war. H. H. 

' the Nizam of Hydrabad, the foremost ruling Chief of 
India wired as follows to'H. E. Lord Hardinge. 

‘^Yotir Excellency is aw^are that the whole resources 
of my state are at the disposal of the British Goverameftt 
r and it is a pride to me that one of my rl^iments has 
: / been accepted and is now under orders of fpreigii^ 

5 service. In 1887, my revered father offered to Her 
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Majesty, Qaeen Victoria, the sum of Rs, 60" 
lakhs when danger merely threatened the borders of 
the Indian Empire^ t should be untrue alike to the ■/ 
promptings' of my own heart and to the traditions of; 
my house if I ^offered less to His Imperial Majestyy 
King Geftrge V, in this just and momentous war. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore wrote: — 

This is a time I feel at which the Feudatory states 
and all subjects of the British Empire should stand 
shoulder to shoulder for her defence and I desire to- 
assure Your Excellency in all sincerity of the devotion 
and loyalty of my people and our readiness to make 

every sacrifice to protect our common interests 

My people and myself will cheerfully respond to any" 
sacrifice demanded of us in such a crisis and are pre- 
pared to bear our share in the cost of war.” 

His Highness, with this letter, offered Rs. 50 lakhs 
to^’ards the Indian War Fund. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir making 
are appeal to his officers and subjects to aid the Imperial 
Indian |ielief Fund spoke thus:— 

* Our life, liberty, freedom of conscience and all 
th^t we possess is the gift of our benign government and 
oitf. destinies are indissolubly bound up with the 
mluntenahoe of the British Rule. ^We must, there- 
'fotfe, all pray for the victory and glory of the British 
ai|n$. I call U|>on every, subject of mine Hindu, 
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Mabomedan, Christian or professing any othsr celigipii . 
r to <^er, according to his oiwn itligionr pray«rs, 4o 
Almighty that He may, in his inexhaustil^e goddness anri 
|)ower, grant His blessings upon the Briti^ and Indian 
soldiers,^ ^ide them in the war''ahd lead them to .' 
speedy victory.” • 

The speeches made by the leaders of public 
>Dpinion at the demonstrations held everywhere in the 
country were quite worthy of them, their country 
and the occasion. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the greatest 
Indian of his time in his letter addressed to the public 
only a week after the outbreak of the war said ; — 

“I have all my life been more of a critic than a 
: simple praiser of the British rule in India and I have 
not hesitated to say some hard things at times. I 
can, therefore, speak with most perfect candour and 
. sincerity what the British character is, what the civilisa- 
tion of the world owes to the British people for 
benefits in the past as well as for benefits to come. 
Yes, I have not the least doubt in my mind that every 
. individual of the vast mass of humanity in India will 
■yhave but one desire in his heart viz, to support- ^o the 
’ test of his ability and power the British people in their . 
; viglorious struggle for justice, liberty, honor and true ' 
;' ; ^man greatness and happiness. ^ . . > 

i The Priuces and the people of India Jiave ti^e 
' ^alr^dy: spontaneous efforts . and until the victorious 
i;';ei»d of this struggle no other thought Lth^ that;' 
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of supporting whole-henrtediy the British hation 
should enter the mind of British India.” 

Sir Phirozshah Mehta at a public meeting at 
Bcanbay said on the same occasion : — 

“At this juncture of supreme gravity we have met 
togethlr here to*day in the public hall, men of 
different races and religions, of different creeds and 
communities^ English and Hindu, Parsi and Musab 
roan, to proclaim with one heart, one soul and one 
mind that these differences distinguish but do not 
divide us and that in the presence of this solemn 
situation we are merged in one general and universal 
denomination, the proud denomination of loyal and 
devoted subjects of the British Crown (loud and pro- 
longed cheers). As such we are met together to lay 
4t the feet of our auguSt Sovereign, our beloved King- 
• Emperor, our unswerving fealty, our unshaken alle- 
giance and our enthusiastic homage. 

; Ladies agd gentlemen, often enough have we met 
ini this historic hall to. speak of our rights, our charters 
fmd our privileges. At this solemn moment we can 
only remember that we owe sacred duties and holy 
obligations to that British rule under whose auspices ' 
the lofty destinies of this great and magnificent land 
iire^being moulded for over a cetitury and under whose 
# fee and prudent and righteous . statesmanship, the 
|j,(ei^re, happiness and prosperity of the country are 
-jping incessehtly promoted.” 



Dh S. Subrjftnactia Iyer, as president of the 
demonstration in Madras bn Ali^st 21, said. 

“As we know, the war is one which effects t^e safety ^ 
of the Ennipire to which we belong and is thus such 
as it were touching the person of every man, woman' 
arid child in India. Moreover it is not a struggle- ‘ 
igCOmpted by motives of aggrandisement but has been' 
provoked by the flagrant breach of solemn engag:e- 
ments by a power which has, for some years, been a 
. constant menace to the i)eace of Europe and a great 
part of the world. No wonder, therefore, . that our 
ruling chiefs, Maharajas and Rajas are vying with 
each Other in proclaiming their readiness to stand! 
by and support their Sovereign, their Liege Lord and 
their personal friend. And we, the people, should not, 
in our turn, lag behind in our duty. 

I am sure I am but giving audible expression to the- 
'wishes of the most thoughtful and the most devoted of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects when they say that they 
will consider nothing a . greater privilege than to be 
allowed to serve their sovereign as volunteers. They 
Avill hold it an honour superior to that of a seat in- 
the Executive Councils and even in the Council oif the; 
:$i^6tary of State.” 

V, The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Mafaniyaj ther 
most respected leader of the United Provinces of Agra, 
^nd Oudh in a speech at Allahatedi said, . ■ 
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The destinies of our dear“ country are linked 
closely with the destinies of Great Britain. Any 
reverse to Britain means a serious menace to India. 
.... I do not hesitate to say that I am loyal to the 
British Throne because I love riiy country. 

The Hori^ble Mr. Ma;?har-ul Haque, in an address, 
to the Patna Muslims, said : — 


“We are Musalmans and we are Indians and we 
have to perform our duty in this double capacity. I 
am happy to believe that these two. interests do not 
clash but are entirely identical. 

Our motherland is at war with Austria and Ger- - 


many and it is our lx)unden duty to rally to a man 
and stand by the side of our gracious Sovereign.^' 

Similaf extracts from many other speeches can 
be quoted. 

His Majesty the King Plmperor in his gracious 
jnessage read by His Excellency Lord Hardinge before 
the Indian* Legislative Council on September, 8, 
acknowledged the outburst of loyalty in the following 
Avords. 


“ Among the many incidents that have marked the 
Amahimous uprising of the populations of my Empire 
(itt defence of its unity and integrity, nothing has 
fmoved me ftiore tban the jiassionate devotion to my 
|.Throne expressed both by my Indian and English sub- 


""j^tS and by the Feudatory Princes and ruling chiefe 
pf India and their prodigious offers of their lives and? 



re»>ur(ies in the cau&e of the ®n®*. 

’ voiced demand to be foremost in conflict has touched 
my heart and has 'inspired, to the hij^^t issues, the 
love and devotion which, as I well know,' haVe ever 
linked my Indian subjects and myself. I recall to 
mind India’s gracious message to the British ifhtion 
of good will and fellowship which greeted my rett^n 
Ip Februaryj 1912, after the solemn ceremony of my 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi and I find, in this ; hour 
of trial, a full harvest and a noble’’ fulfilment of the 
assurance given by you that the destinies of Great 
Britain and India are indissolubly linked.” 

This gracious acknowledgement couched in such 
aweet language, by His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor, coupled with f;he following equally inspiring 
words of His Excellency Lord Hardinge spoken in 
ddlyering the Royal message still heightened the enthu- 
aiasni in India for rendering every .possible assistance 
to the British Empire. Lord Hardinge sai^ 

“ The countless meetings to express loyalty held 
, :tiiroughout India and the warm response of the 
people to my appeal for funds for the relief of distress 
India during the .war have filled me with satisfac- 
. tioh and have confirmed my first impression that, 

, ka - this war, the government would be supported by 
^ ^ determination, courage and endumnce of the wtote 
•Goontiy. If it was, moreover, with confi4^hce and . 
■ pndethat I was aW® fo His 
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atid target military force of British amt 
''tndkn fropps lot seivice in Europe that has ever left 
t^ shores of India I am confident' that the honour of 


this land and of the British Empire may be safely 
entrusted to our brave soldiers and that they will 
acquk Uiemselves nobly and ever maintain their high 
tiaditicms of military chivalry and coumge." 

it was, at this very time, that a non>ofiiciai member 
jof the Indian Legislative Council moved the resolu* 
tion about the expenses of the Indian Expeditionary 
Force the story of which is related at the proper 
place. How was this outburst of loyalty and devo^ 
tion to the Britain’s cairse was appreciated in England,, 
kst an Englishman speak. - 

The following extracts are taken from an excellent 
article contributed by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon to the 
; pages of the “Country Life” (England). 

“ ’We may have our differences with government 
^and what people have not? but in the presence of a 
I common enemy, be it Germany or any other power,. 
; we sink our differences, we forget our little quarrels 
^and close our ranks and offer all that we possess in 
^defence of the Great Empire to which we are all so 
to belong and with which the future prosperity 
l^nd ^vancement of our, people are bound up.’ Theae 


^ were the wds of an ^Indiaa newspaper, glorious 


liror^s nobly.hacked by the peoples ’ action. ‘We wiB 
|dibw.!^ho. enemy,' said another native journal, ‘that 



"ii^ritaio 4068, not st^nd^ alpo^. »** . this ^ convict whwh 
been tbrMst upon her but. that ti»P y^t ,pe9P|®.9? 
in Enipire on which the sun never a^',stend heWnd 
her like one man ready to place at her disposal, the 
, lW gun. the last man and the last penny they, ixJsseSs’ ! 
^7here has been nothing finer in history than utterances 
iiice these; they bring a thrill to the heart ^nd 
^perhaps a dimness to the ' eye ; they stir us with a 
* Ipnging that we may be indeed worthy of such 
■devotion.” 

“ India, thought the Germans, was to be our weak- 
ness and India was to be their prize. India and 
^outh Africa abroad, Ireland at home,, were to be 
’weak joints in our armour, they were to be our peril 
and our defeat. It is the doom of hatred that it can 
inly see with distorted vision. Germany saw wrongly 
:* and read our fate in terms that it can only see with 
■dWorted vision ; Germany saw wrongly and read our 
fate in terms of his own shallow perception. What 
Ireland and Africa have done we know.; they have 
. "heen our strength, instead of a cause of stumbling , 
'but perhaps w^e have nbt suf&ciently appreciated and 
’■ap|>taised the wonderful outburst of India’s loyalty, 
■Siie of the grand things to set against the misery and 
struggle. ‘ What orders fromr^is 
^aj^tyfor me and my troops ?’ was the immediate 
%^SS^ ' frotti dhd braVe'Miharaja and itiras in ftiis 
I'pitit India met ihe call. Whht orders 
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.caiiAVe d« ? How ina»y men shall we Si^hsiit , 

.•itfeasj»*e> shall, we give? .Britain replied.: that she wanted 
• India’s help and India was proud to ^ want^.,, .She 
; ^nt . many of the finest men of her finest . raceS“i^men 
jof an immemorial- aristocracy beside, which Norniari , 
Hood looks 

.“For the first time’ said Mr. Bhupendta Nath Basu, 

..■* we feel that we are truly the equal subjects of the 
gCing’ because for the first time they were permitted ' 
.to fight side by side with the British Troops agaiirst 
ja European enemy. In any war, even of aggression 
.'Indians would have been ready to help us but in this 
.Ithey realised the consecration of a high purpose and 
all that was best in the public opinion of India, 

^ entirely appreciated our objects, in spite of Germany s 
long and insiduous attempts, to poison the native 
itnind* Germany had been posing as the protector 
•-of ‘ Heaven forbid ’ exclaimed H. ,H. the 

Aga Khan, »the leading moslem potentate of India, 
'tthat Islam sliould have such an immoral proti^tor. 
j^ortly after the outbreak of war it was announced 
yp , the House of Lords that nearly 700 rulerstof Native 
|$tates had volunteered, assistance, personal or other 
the offer of .many princes and nobtes was imme- 
idintely accepted. There had to be selection,, of course, 
kad there were some heart burniiigs on the part of th<«e 
^bose setvices were , not promptly taken. Sir Pratap 
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ke^nt of Jodbiw^ be deti^ 

tljottg^ he had passed his seventieth yes^ ahd heareiit 
, to the front accompanied by his great nepfaevvy the 
~ ’Maharaja, a boy of sixteen. A hospitalship was 
providedi'^iefiy at the' cost of Maharaja of GymUor 
and the Begum of Bhopal; the Maharaja of ^Rewa 
offered troops, treasure, even his personal jewellry if 
^ desired; theGaekwar of ffaroda and the . Maharaja 
of Bharatpur |daced the entire resources of their 
estates (states) at the . Government's service.. The 
Aga Khan himself offered to serve as private in 
^ ny ' rqgiment of the Indian Army. Those who had 
\ no troops ready hastened to enlist their followers. It 
was not long before 70,000 troops were in movement 
and thousands of horses ; what the numbers are to-^y 
cannot be said, we must accept the reticence of the 
authorities without demur. Enough is known to prove 
that the history of the world can show no parallel to 
the aithUsiastic loyalty and patriotism of the^ our 
Indian fellow subjects.” ® 

When the troopships arrived at Marseilles in days 
when the nmr was still comparatively youiig, the world 
' was given an object lesson never to be forgotten 
^ what can be accompli^ed an appeal, to mah*s 
Jh^Mt. The land that vVas to have brol^ forth 
'^tp ceyolutibn far more svre^ing ideadly t|^ 

■the mhtihy of 1857, instead 6j revolt was'^iti^ kie 
best she had to offer. To the slandeH anij l^ng^ nhd , 
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enemy tongues this was the answer. Britain because 
she was fighting justly, was being vindicated by the en- 
thusiastic assent of her sons froin all corners of the 
Empire, and the underlying unity of the British Peace 
was proving itself nobly effective in stress of war. 
These men were coming from the banks of Ganges 
and Indus, frofh the plains and the hills, from quiet 
villages among the ricefields, from the crowded town 
ships of Mosque and Bazar— they were coming to con- 
ditions that' were entirely strange to them, to a climate 
that would test their endurance to the uttermost and 
to. a species of warfare completely alien to their own 
ideas and capabilities. Many were coming still bound 
by. ties of caste and by dietary rigors. What they 
suffered and how bravely, we know in part. Perhaps 
•we shall never fully know the heroic record. Some 
glimpses and side-lights of the glory have shone forth 
to us.” 

It is not necessary to add here that as the future 
p^ges will dearly demonstrate, that the spirit of 
enthusiastic loyalty displayed in the early months of 
t^e war was not only not allowed' to abate even by a 
Slightest degree but it was maintained throughout 
the war with still keener enthusiasm whenever special 
e»ccasions arose. 




CHAPTER V. 

India’s Financial Contributidtt. 

It is impossible to Calculate exactly in pounds^ 
shillings and pence the enormous services rendered 
India to the British Empire during the war. The ' 
extent to which the' princes apd the people 
of India shared the financial burden, of the war is 
simpljf^"* unexplainable. As soon as the war broke oat, 
the princes and the people of India offered, as one man, 
to place their entire resources at the disposal of the 
King Emperor for war purposes. The munificent gifts 
of ruling princes like H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Mysore, Gwalior, 
Patiala, , Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kashmir and others have 
drawn magnificent encomiums from responsible persons 
all the w'orld over. • The Maharaja< of Mysore wrote 
to Lord Hardinge on the 28th August:-— 

“ My . people and myself will cheerfully respond to 
any sacrifices demanded of us in such a crisis and are 
prepared to bear our share in the cost of^he war. My 
troops are ready and should money - be required I 
hereby place at Your Excellency’s disposal a sum of 
Rs. 50 lakhs as my contribution towards the cost of the 
Indian War Fund.” , 

H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad similarly wrote to 
;the Viceroy on the same occasion 

“Your Excellency is an^^ethat the wlnile resources 
: of my state are at the disposal of the, British Goyerniuent 
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anct it is a.pHde to iqp that one of my regiments has been 
^cepted and . is now under orders for foreign service. 
But this is not enough. In 1887, my revered father 
offered to Her Imperial Majesty, Queen Victoria, the 
, sum of Rs. 60 lakhs when danger merely threatened the 
border^ of the Indian Kmpire. I should be untru^ alike 
to the promptings of my own heart and to the traditions 
of my house if I offered less to His Imperial Majesty, 
King George V, in this just and momentous war.” 

Similar offers were made b^' other ruling chiefs of 
India and it is needless to say that most of them were 
gratefully accepted by H. E. the Viceroy. A perusal 
of the statement, printed elsewhere in the book, made 
by Mr. C. H. Roberts in the House of Commons on the 
9th September, 1914, will send a thrill of pleasant 
astonishment into the mind of the reader. 

But these were the fruits of only the first enthusiasm 
of war. How the princes have been able to maintain 
tiiis high standard of their services throughout the war 
is only a matter of history and when the official history 
od the war comes to be written, and these services are 
mentioned there in detail, the British will find how 
fhdia helped her to emerge triumphantly out of a very 
^ave situation. "" 

I ■/The contributions of about every ruling chief deserve 
s|^ial mention, Imt such » procedure will make this 
v|^ume a very cumbrous one. The financial assistance 
t^dered by H. E. H. the Nizam and H. H. the 
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Maharaj?^ Scindhia of Gwalior is mentioned only to 

serve as an illustration, . 

The gifts of H. E. H, the Nuam of Hyderabad 

alone amount to £ 1227966 as under :-*■ ‘ . 

Rs. or £ 

Towards the payment of war , * 

charges of the 20th Deccan Horse 
and the First Imperial Service 
Cavalry - 15,300.0001,02,0000 


100,000 

100,000 


6,666 

6,666 


1,500,000 100,000 

100,000 • 6,666 
1,500,000 100,000 


Prince of Wales Relief Fund ... 

Imperial Indian Relief Fund ... 

To the Admiralty in aid of 
anti-submarine campaign 

Our Day collection for the 
Red Cross 

Special donation towards 
the prosecution of the war 

To Their Majesties for the relief 
of sufferers from the war on the occa- ^ 
sion of their Silver Wedding .... 375,000 
Other subwriptions « 134,000 

Share of expenditure of hospital- 
ship ‘ Loyrilty ' maintained by the 
Princes of India ' ... ...200,000 _ 

Take, then, the contributions of H. H. the Ma^a- 
. raia Scindhia of Gwalior thanwhom,: perhaps, no ruling 
pxin£e in India has, made more various and more 

: mn4ficent contributions,: To mention only a few for 


25,000 

9,000 


’13,333 





}ti this country xcc may differ in politics, xce may 
differ in religion, xce may differ in one or more details 
but as regards one matter there is, I believe, no difference 
of opinion, that matter is our resolution to Perpetuate 
4 he Empire. ^ 


H. H. M.AHAHAJA SCINDHIA OF GWALIOR. 
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the first 2} alone, His Highness gave to the 

Government df India a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs free of ' 
interesi" and offered to postpone the payment'hy the 
-latter of treaty payments amounting, in December, 1914, 
to Rs. 19 lakhs. His Highness and his people offered 
thehoi^iitalship 'Loyalty,* tworegiments'of infantry con- 
sisting of four double companies each, six squadrons of 
cavalry for garrison duty at Quetta and Bannu, horses 
,worth Rs. I57j050, Sowars with officers and horses for 
Egypt and Europe, ;f30,000 Red Cross gift for Indian 
and British troops, a motor ambulance fleet coSting^ 
£25,000, nine aeroplanes costing £22,500, motor 
transport costing £23,000, a convalescent home at 
Nairobi (initial cost, about £12,000, and monthly 
recurring expenditure, about £l, 000), £30,000 to the 
Prince of Wales Fund, Rs. 321,593 to the Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund, etc., etc. 

As to British India. India has .been subjected to 
i adverse criticism from certain interested or unknowing 
■: quarters thaf she has not contributed enough. But 
, those who have followed the trend of events in the 
; country have, not the slightest doubt that India’s 
\ financial contribution has been much more than it was 
s' Impacted. For the information of those who inten- 
itionalty or unintentionally minimise the services of 
ttndia, a lew facts are stated "below. 

,1/ These critics may be reminded that section 22 of> 
|:the.Go\’ei4Hnen!t of India Act fortads the application 



of the revenues of India to defraying the expenses 

* 4 ^ 

. of any military operations carried on beyond our' 
external frontiers otherwise than for preventing pr 
repelling actual invasion or under some other sudden 
or urgent necessity and that the specific consent of 
both Houses- of Parliament is recjuisite to set^ diese 
provisions aside. As the law stands, the .wh<de cost 
f of the Expeditionary Forces supplied from India was, 
therefore, primarily debitable to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment as had been the case, for example, in regard to 
troops India lent for operations in South Africa during 
the Boer 'War and in China about the same time. But 
it was a non-official member of the Im|)erial Legislative 
Council, Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Chitnawis who 
moved a resolution in the Indian Legislative Council 
at the commencement of the war to the effect that 
the people of India, in addition to the military assis- 
tance then being afforded by India to the Empire, 
would wish to share in the heavy financial burden 
imposed by the war on the United Kingdom and 
requesting the Government of India to take this view 
into consideration and thus to demonstrate the unity 
of India with the Empire. The resolution was se- 
conded by another non-official member, the Hon’ble the 
Raja of Mahmudabad, a representative of the Indian 
'Mu^lman communityi In support of the resplntion 
Sir Gangadhai* made a speech a few extifcts ©»!£ of 
vrhich niay be reprodficed here with advanta^. .. , Vv ' ^ 
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ordinary charges of any troops so despatched as well 
as the- ordinary charge of any vessels belonging to the 
Government that may be employed in this expedition 
which would have been charged upon the revenues of 
India had such troops and vessels remained in that 
country^or seas adjacent shall continue to be so charge- 
able, provided that, if it shall he necessary to replace 
the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels 
or forces then the expense of raising, maintaining and 
providing such vessels and forces shall be repaid out 
of any moneys which may'^be provided by Parliament 
for the purposes of the said expedition.” 

The resolution was unanimously passed. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Crew moved the same resolution. 
He referred to the pride which all felt at the despatch 
of the Indian forces. The motion was carried amid 
cheers. 

I This resolution remained in force throughout the war. 
Consequently His Majesty’s Government in England 
4nd the Go>^rnment of India were equally bound to 
^tick and act up to it. The amount of financial assis- 
tance in this way was, therefore, not liable to reduction, 
^he resolution meant that although we sent a large 
humber of our best troops out of tbe country at a time 
'Witen mere considerations of local safety might have 
dictated their remaining here we have paid for them 
: 'fts th^ were still employed in India. Sir 

, i^illiatin Meyer, in his budget speech of 1917-18, stated 
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that “the gross amount that we shall have thus contri- 
buted up to the end of the j^ar may be taken at 19 
million pounds” and during the two following years no 
less than 10 millJbn pounds more have been spent. 

“ It has,” said Sir William Meyer in the. same 
speech, “ also to be borne in mind that quite apart 
from these charges we have had to add to our military 
expeditions ver}- cohsiderably in ccnnectiort with the 
%var which has, in particular, rendered it necessary to 
take special measures for the protection of the North- 
West Frontier. I need not go into details here but ‘ 
will let the lump figures of military expenditiire speak 
for themselves. The. last budget framed under peace 
conditions, that for 1914-15, assumed a total net 
militar}' expenditure, of 20 J millions which was higher 
than the outlay for any preceding year subsequent to 
> 1906-07. In 1915-16 the net military expenditure 
amounted to 22 \ millions. In the current year, as I 
have already explained, it has run up to nearly 25’4 
millions w-hile we expect it to amount* to ' close on 
26 millions' in 1917-18. The bulk of the increased 
expenditure thus shown is directly attributable to cir- 
cumstances connected with the war and with the 
precautionary attitude w’hich further possibilities have 
forced upon us. 

It has also to be remembered that we haVe befen 
put to verj' considerable additional expenditure in cSon- 
junction with His Majesty’s Government by rea^ of 
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the political situation in Persia set up by the war. 
The total additional cost thus thrown upon us may be 
taken at £1,200,000 from the commencement of the 
war up to March, 1918. . 

We have further, as I have already indicated, had 
to strain our resources very seriously and to impose 
prejudicial limitations on legitimate trade activities, 
in order to finance, very heavy charges in this 
country on account of His Majesty’s Government 
while we have relent them a large part of our 
recoveries by taking up Treasury bills through the 
Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves. In all, as 
I showed in paragraph 37, we have, since the beginning 
of the war, put 46J millions into British war securities 
of which £35 million represents wholly new investment. 
And, in 1917-18, we expect that our anticipatory pay- 
ments for the Home Government will be as heavy as 
in the current year while we must anticipate a recur- 
rence of the attendant difficulties. 

Finally at^ the cost of cutting down our capital 
Expenditure programme to the quick we have abstained 
from indenting on the home money market with the 
intention of leaving it for His Majesty’s Government's 
ioan operations. Thus in 1915-16 allowing for the 
:discharge of debt our net borrowings in London 
l^mounted only to a sum of £2 million while in the 
^urrent year we are making no fresh sterling borrow- 
ing but are on the contrary reducing £7^ million of 
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pr^ious debt Nor do we propose to , ind^t on the 
hcune market in any way in the coming year.” 

Could India do more at the time and under the 
conditions then prevailing ? Let Sir William Meyer 
himself answer. 

The answer is that the situation at that tlhne did 
not permit it. Our hnances had been most gravely- 
dislocated by the war. We w-ere forced not merely ly 
a large decrease in revenue but by a very serious 
drain on our Post Office Savings Bank deposits which' 
bad compelled us to borrow million from the Gold 
Standard Reserve while the Secretary of State had 
incurred i!7 million of temporary debt in London. 
In framing the budget of 1915-16 again we were 
forced by what we. thought would be a very hepvy 
. difkit and having regard to political and financial 
considerations Lord Hardinge’s Government felt 
strongly that it was necessary at that time to avoid 
additional taxation.” 

But this was not all. In January, 1917, ‘His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford addressed a telegram to 
the Secretary of State from which the following is 
quoted : — 

” r feel and I speak throughout with the cordial 
and unanimous assent of my colleagues that the time 
has tome for India to place her credit and Jier taxable 
capacit}' at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government 
V to be, utilised to the farthest extent, whieh her limited^ 
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fesotirces and a just appreciation of the circumstances 
of her people render practicable, and in such time and 
manner as His Majesty’s Government may deem expe- 
dient. We are prepared to borrow in India as a war 
loan for His Majesty’s Government the largest sum 
which i^n be raised and to offer for this purpose terms 
no less liberal than those w’hich jhave been granted 
in England. If it should be found that Indian credit 
can also usefully be emploj-ed elsewhere we should 
gladly assure to its being so emplov’cd and in so far 
as the aggregate funds which India can thus directly 
borrow for the use of His Majesty’s Government cons- 
titute a contribution not adequately proportioned to 
her resources we propose that she should also under- 
take the service of a portion of the existing British war 
debt. In this spirit and in the confidence that such an 
offer will evoke a generous response from the princes, 
^nd peoples of India we have addressed ourselves to. 
the task of defining practical possibilities.” 

I The telegdlm went on to indicate that “we were pre- 
pared to accept an ultimate total special contribution 
^of £100 million, to the war and to put forward propo- 
i»ls for increasing our resources in order to meet the 
^nsequent recurring liabilities which may be taken at 
|£6 million a year allowing for the gradual extinction of 
^is debt by a sinking fund.” 

t His Majesty’s Government gratefully accepted this 
Imunificent. offer of million which amounts to 
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nearly double our total annual re^'enue as it stood 
before the war. It was decided to raise this amount 
by floating a war loan in India on favourable rates' of 
interest. The Government did well by handing over 
this sum to His Majesty’s Government as a free gift 
from India for the prosecution of the war. '^e have 
to see how the princes and peoples of India discharged 
their duties and responsibilities in making the loan 
a success. Sir William Meyer had estimated that the 
fir^t (1917) war loan wpuld bring not more than £20 
million pounds but the actual amount realised greatly 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations, a particularly 
encouraging feature being, in the words of Mr. E. M. 
Cook, I.C.S., Officiating Controller of Currency, the 
way in which small investors in the mufassil had, for 
the first time, invested their savings in a Government 
loan. The main section of the 1917 loan realised 
about 44 crores of rupees (nearly 30 million sterling) 
while the number of applications amounted to 77,932. 
The first war loan remained open for ^limited period 
and in spite of repeated demands from the public for 
the extention of this period it was closed. The second 
war loan opened on the auspicious day of His Majesty 
King George’s birth-day in 1918 and it was even a 
grander success. Let Mr. Cook himself speak of the 
splended results of this loan. i 

“When, however the time came stajrt the 
w’ar loan operations of 1918 considerable misgiving w^s 
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fek!;of - 9 similar success (similar to that of 1917) 
being- attaiaecL The .success of the 1917 Loan had 
been: due, in "a very large measure, to the propa^nda 
work undertaken both by officials and by a large 
number of public-spirited non-official works's. 
EIoqneM energetic appals had been made to- the 
patriotism of thd. people and much work of 
persuasion done ih the matter of explaining the advan- 
.tages of investment on this first class security. It was 
feared, therefore, by many people that further appeals 
of this nature would l)ecome stale by re-iteration, the 
War loan propaganda would have lost much of its 
novelty both to the workers and to the people who 
were to be called upon to respond, and as for the 
larger investors, either individuals or companies, many 
of these, especially in Bombay, had, it was thought, 
plready invested in the Loan of 1917 up to the limit 
kd their resources. Altogether it was felt that nothing 
)ike the same results could be expected. The actual 
|r^sults, however, belied the pessimism ; it is clear that 
the force of an apiieal which combines patriotism with 
hn attractive investment had been under-estimated 
ivhile prognastication based on the so-called ‘tying up’ 
■#1 monpy in the 1917 Loan,, proved to have overlooked 
live effect which would be produced on the circulation 
^f .tponey by! Qovernment’s immense disbursements. 

maipi -i^ioa of th^ Loan has realised nearly 
i^i^O^ lfabput 55 millions sterling) and the number 
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of applications was no less than 103,282. The Post 
Office section of the 191 7 loan realist 4J crofes (hbont 
'3 million sterling), the number of applications being 
82,000 and it is probable -that even better results will 
be obtained through the Post Office section this y^r. 
The full significance of these figures wll be apflreciated 
by consideration of. the fact that previous ($ic) 
to the war the largest rupee loan raised in India in 
recent years was that of 1916 which amounted to 4J 
crores (£3 million), the number of tenderers being only 
1,172 and it is perhaps not too much to hope that we 
have now in existence the germ of a large class of 
rentiers, the investment of whose savings in public loans 
should, in future years, be of almost incalculable value 
in furthering the development of the country.” 

In concluding his brief report Mr. Cook has 
liberally acknowledged the effort of .a large numter 
•of non-official workers many jpf whom were extremely 
busy men who could ill afford to spend time. 

In addition to this the contribution of a hundred 
million sterling meant an annual charge of about 6 
million sterling on the tax-payers of India which will 
have to be paid by them till the loan has'been paid, 
back; To meet this liaWlify "additional taxation haii 
■ to ' be resOTted to. The rates of income-tax’ were 
- enfe^toced nffiich now run on a graduate^ scale of from 
. 4 pies -to 'as much ;as one anha on? a ’rupee. 

: nn^cme-lax has been supplement^ by a^ somsE^tax pn 
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incomes exceeding Rs. 50,i000 a year and is as much as 
dnias for every rupee of 16 annas which is in excess 
of an income of Rs. 2^ lakhs a year. The surcharge 
on railway goods traffic at the rate of one pie a nmund 
on cool and firewood and two- pies a maund on other 
articles»is to be paid by the people themselves. Similar 
other taxes had to be imposed which fell on the 
shoulders of the rich and the poor alike and meant a 
great deal of hardship to them. But India willingly 
bore these hardships simply because by so doing she 
was helping the British Empire of which she is an 
indispensable part. 

The resolution brought forward by the Finance 
Meinber in the Indian Legislative Council in September, 
1918, proposing that India should bear a larger share 
of the cost of the military forces raised or to be raised 
in this country than she was doing before must needs 
be mentioned. In this resolution it was proposed that 
a sum of £45 million be ‘spent in paying the cost of a 
large proporfion of Indiatt troops during the following 
three years. During the war the strength of the Indian 
army was coiisideraWy increased. Before the war it 
was about 1,60,000, in September, 1918, it was 4,90,000, 
hn increase of 330,000; of these 2,30,000 r^resent 
;recruits under training and men at depots who are 
: required -to maintain at their present strength the 
in ‘ the, fieid ; and to replace wastage in India^ 
; ^ 1 i00,000 represent fresh formation. On 
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Jane 1st, 1918^ India mbbs ^^eod tio raise. al)eiit ^^>000 
•^ ashlitional comlkttutts. The prepoead of ^ 

, -Meyer tims that out of 4,90,000 men m the lndian^ anny 
' ■&e normal; cost of -3^60,000 instead - of 1,60,000, as 
hitherto; should' be paid) out of tl« Indian revenues .from 
April 1st, 1.918 and that from April 1st,' 191^ having 
regard to the additional recruitment going on, of 
1,00,000 more men <x of 4,60,000 men. For purposes 
■oi calculation it was^ .assumed that the war would 
continue until 31st Mmrch, 1920 and that the year 
1920-21 would be a year of gradual demobilization. 
Needless to say, that even this resolution was passed 
by the Council. Since the war came to a close before 
' ^ expiry of the year, 1919, with almost a dramatic 
suddenness it is yet Jo be seen whether full effect . is 
Igiven to this resolution or not. In the changed cir- 
V.cumstances the country has opined that it shoidd be 
t not (vide die resolutiems passed ini the Delhi sessions 
df the Indian Naticnaal Congress, All India Moslem 
ibei^ue and: the Indian Industrial Conference). 

But India’s fiiuincial services do not end h^e. The 
nmnerous relief and other funds started in Et^^pd 
W wd in India and even in the Allied countries received 
& hearty response from the princes and p^ple of 
India. The In^rial Indian; Relief .Fund b«u^ moat 

^p^tantf the suhscri^ionsito ti^ fund give 
^^oof, if^dne wmreiweded,' 

.'^'Kthe wdi:;ia*dO';:.eleseen;'<d;:.Mp.n,4i^^ 
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to tide over, the cau^ by the war^ 

8iim iKiceiv^ by way of sidiscritrtioh to the; - 
central (as distinguished from local and provincial 
blanches which kept to themsdves a small preceitta^ 
of rOmpts for meting the ordinary expenditure; 
frotd the date its inception up to the 3lst December, 
t918 was above Rs. 1,86, OW, 00 or ^1, 240, 000. 

• There Were, then, dozens of other funds to wbii^ 

- the princes and people of India subscribed freely and 
liberally. The Prince of Wales Relief Fund, the 
Belgian Relief Fund, the Our Day fund, the King 
and Queen’s Silver Wedding Fund are some of them. 
The amounts subscribed to these various funds wOte 
Considerable and much more than what was expected. 
For instance, the Our Day collections brought very 
nearly a crore of rupees (£6,600,00) whereas the most 
sanguine estimate of the receipts when the fund was 
; inaugurated was only half of this amount. 

; ' The story is yet incomplete. When Russia collapsed 

fand Indian borders were threatened with an enemy 
yhewasion, the ruling chiefs and the people of India 
;inade. sp^i^I handsome offers to His Majesty for 
successful prosecution of the war and when, in Novem- 
i^rV Germany catoc down upon her knees and 

I^liedTi^ peace, when amistice w^ signed, lakhs of 
.spent ..in India xm private and .public 
rjubilat^smid .poeparatiprrt are alfeady being :msde 
fto^felebcate the Peace* whenevetf it c«nes, in ^ 
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nanner worthy of the fxmtry and wbrthy of ^the 
triumph which ju^ice has a(dieived over evil, democ- 
racy over autocratic tyranny. ■ 

The ifinanciat assistance which Iridia has been; ab e 

to render to the British Empire is to be gauged from 
various standpoints. The following figures must needs 
be mentioned before the reacter is told anything as to 
their hugeness. They indicate only a rough estimate 
but are not very wide of the mark. 


On Moount of militwy expanditnre 
lor 6 years of war ••• 

Financial contiilmlion to the British 
Treasury including the Indian 
Wat Loan 

Interest on the war loan and the 
^tish war debt a little less than... 

Oohtributlons to -various war funds 
S. . and various kinds of war gifts by 
the princes and the people of 
. IndiA ' 

Total 


2 . 000 . 000.000 188 , 333,388 

1 . 600 . 000 . 000 100 . 000,000 

300 , 000,000 18 . 883,888 

300 , 000,000 18,^,888 

8 , 900 , 000 . 0 ^ 860 , 000,000 


Add to thU the ptopoeed eontribu- 
iitoof^MimUlloii 


6,750 000,000 48 . 000,000 


Tot*! 4 , 676 . 000,0001 806 , 000 i 000 

This amount was contributed by a country of whose, 
^iiulation a latije percentage does nbt 

^wle iitcdtties of Ks. liOOd a year 
dhd Wy a60«t' ’ th^,^ ai^iii, hdvd nteomes 
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o£ over>R$. 5,000. Lord Cur zon estimated .the aver- 
age income per capita in India to be Rs. 28 (less than 
jf2) per annum against in England. Although 
from other calculations it comes only to about Rs. 20 . 
(f 1-6 s.) yet, taking even Lord Curzon’s estimate to 
be corr^t, it requires a huge effort to believe that such 
a country could; contribute such a large amount of 
financial assistapee. The total national income of 
Great Britain would, at the above rate, come to about 
jC2,100 million and that of India to about ;^600 
million, that is 3^ times less ; a contribution of £300 
million, therefore, means at least a contribution of' 
jfl,050 million from the point of view of the relative 
paying capacity of India and England. 

If the financial assistance rendered by India is com- 
pared with that of any British Colony, India shall not 
have to blush. For instance, how many Colonies whose 
sacrifices are sometime lauded up to the skies took 
anything in the British war debt ? Instead of making 
any financial aontribution, the ^If -governing Dominions 
borrowed from England for their war expenditure. It 
was stated in the House of Commons in June, 1917, 

that since the put-break of the war £l54 million had 
been advanced to .the Dominions., By quoting these 
figures there is no intention of discrediting the war . 
efftHTt^ ,of the Colpnies; what is meant is only to. 
vindicate India whose services have som^tintes been, 
. belittled by the. unknowing. > 



\ tiieii Indiia httd been spen^ng, ieii'en brfore tfee 
waff, on an army iNrhkth on- a/apate eominett^fate 
With war times. ’ The peace time rottitary W^cpewiituefe 
td Iaii£ia mus ;f;200, *000^00 every year , while Gattedi 
and Ar^tralia used to spend' only a Irttle ' mcnre thsm 
jfljOOOjOOOi Surely India was not 20 times j:ic|ier tiud 
Canada or Australia. The; proportion of milkary 
expenditure compared to the total expenditure erf * India 
was 22 per cent while in- Canada it was only 5. ' In the 
words of Sir. D. E. Wacha, the Government of' Ihdia 
maintained an army of war ‘ in times of piping- peace.' 
TPhen, Indht is administratively a debtor country.- Ste 
has- to remit to England about £20 million for interest 
on her productive debt (Railways and Irrigation Works), 
leavd allowances, pay, pensions, etc. The closing of 
almost the entire Europ^n market to India, the •res~ 
'.tfictio'ns 6f imports from Great Britain, the difficulties 
of ^ communications and the' 'exwbitant freights 
ted alsb paralysed the .Indian trade to a grret extent 
and affect^ the customs revenue arid ^akdti the whole 
htbric of exchange on Which Indian cJommerce depended. 
India, Ugaih^ has neither the powerful hanking system 
ndf the wide iiidiistrial stren^h which enabled CaiUidk 
td cic^ thfdu^ so' weli.‘ ■ All these drconultmices 
nihWt be borne th mind ‘when; India's fihahcid ' sefdeesl 
; (^etdated ahd compared with thtee of ' mothw 

' cdnhtty'tff'orthe'Db^ ^ 

. Theh. thtte was a tege,e3t^dd5titire itediWd^^‘t^ 
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Government of Inditf on bdidlf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Government- of India had undertaken; to 
finance jQ^i^jWar services, and the export of enormous 
quantities of wheat, jute, hides and munitions.. Up to 
end of ' March, 1918, ' India had spent on these war 
services, ' for ' His Majesty’s Government about 
;Clj:^O,OO0,OO. Not only India provided the money on 
the spot but she invested in British w’ar securities a 
very large part of the moneys repaid to her in London 
and so relent to the Imperial Government much of the 
debt due to her. . Up to the end of 1918 India pot 
£67,000,(i00 into such securities. 





CHAPTER Vi 


India’s Services in Men. 

According to the Census of 1 911, the total population 
of India is 315, 156, 396 which exceeds that of J£urope 
xiunus Russia. . If we.exclude from it about half the num* 
her of females and a quarter for children and old men we 
have still over 70 millions of men of hghting age. And 
yet Lord Crew in speaking to the House of Commons 
:at the commencement of the war aboiit the utilisation 
of India’s manhood in the war described the Indian 
recruiting field as being not an Inexhaustible reservoir. 
In making' this remark he was correct only in one 
sense. Very probably he counted simply upon the 
strength of the then standing army which was a^ut 
a quarter of a million. He forgot that although certain 
circumstances, for which India was not wholly to 
blame, had led to the decay of the ancient warrior 
of India yet that old mifitaty: spirit had not totally 
•disappeared fromj the land. The country which pro- 
duced a Ramchandra, an Arjuna, a Bhishma, a Drona- 
•char)^, a Shiva ji, a Rana Partap, a Rana Sanga could 
not, in spite of a few centuries of inactivity, become 
devoid of that martial spirit. He forgot that the 
, oouotryraen of Maharaja Sir Pratap Sin^ or of Naik 
Darwah Singh N<^i had not yet run out of the blood 
«of that old civilisation which regarded the art of 
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iil^ting as a nece^ry equipment of a citizen. Milton’s 
fatnous lines.' 

. No thought of flight, 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear, each on himself relied 
• As only in his arm the moment lay 
^ Of victory. 

can very well ^applicable to an Indian soldier. Lord 
Cutzon was quite correct when he gave utterance 
in a speech at Hull on September 4, 1914, to the follow- 
ing words. 

“ The martial spirit in India was traditional and 
famous and why, when we want every man we could 
get, should we refrain from employing them (Indian 
soldiers) because the sun happened to look upon 
them and made them dark ? They would not 
fire on Red Cross badge, they would not murder 
innocent women and children, they . would not 
bombard Christian cathedrals even if to them they, 
were ‘the fanes of an alien faith. The East was 
sending out a civilised soldiery to save Europe from 
the: modern Huns!” 

* Even in more recent times India had been a magni- 
ficSent ' training ground for many great British soldiers. 
It was the experience of Wellesley in India that had 
made him to be chosen at the> darkest hour of England’s 
' f 4 ^on^! 4 !o go out and’ take command. of British trot^jS' 
iiivihe Peninsula and begin that career of conquest 



wliicii <ehded at Waterloo^ -^e greatest coatest 
Britain had been eng^ed up to the preseiSt'-walr. 

Thus India, at the : tirne of the ticMnmencement of 
the war, ai^her lacked in men nor hi val<»a:, nor even 
in the^wi^ to serve Empi«?e: at the crisis. There 
were certain difficulties, howevw, none of ^India's 
making. .The Empire could depend at the time only on 
the r^ular army which could, send only 70,0^ men 
to France immediately. ' The continued, peace of oyer 
a hundred years, the strict operations of the Arms Act 
and certain other causes had made Indians give up the 
profession <rf the sword and take to peaceful avocations. 
For decades, India had been crying for the repeal 
or. !at‘ least a substantial modificatiOTi of the Aram. 
Act which has emasculated the entire nation to a. 
degree, 'for the restoraticm of the right of Volunteering 
fmr national militia, for the grant of King’s Commissions 
in thn Indian army in order to induce the best among 
her men to emltface the military profession but the cry 
always proved a cry in the wilderness. Whole 
provinces nearly as large as Germany itself had' been 
ruled out for military purposes. Large commwnti^ 
V^ho conld supply %hting <:men in tens of thousands 
wei'e'' tabooed and this whdesrfc remiridsoif of 'the 
o#%earuihnefit had ser^»hr i^feded the^^ 
the people even in^ diose pirtk ol^ the 
^witith were’ ofide: noted £ 0 r‘;ttoMr virile . p^l^on^ 
the'-' „wer ■ •'brote-' ■'6*d»v:‘ tlm- 
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Englaiul found herseff face to face with 
<^ber a tbug^ «nemy. Althoqgb the requisite number 
was there in India, the requisite quality and training 
W 9 S lackUtg; The soldier who had to confront the 
up-to-date, German opponent ought to have been a 
well. trained and most thoroughly equipped man> It 
Was; realised that at least 6 months training was 
necessary to turn a raw recruit into a finished soldier. 
Delay was the result. Indians, of course, offered 
their services in millions. The ancient spirit of 
Hindus -and Musalraans revived as soon as they knew 
that they could’serve their king and country in the 
field of battle. They forgot old sores, they laid aside 
their grievances, they brushed away their prejudices 
and with one voice, in the press and on the platform, 
in the councils and outside them, in the Congress 
and conferences expressed their desire to fight the 
lung’s battles side by side with British and Colonial 
.attnieSk la fact, it would have been extremely dis- 
ap^inting tcf them if their prayers had not been 
:i;raated. There were old prejudices on the other side 
also and if Lord Hardinge were not at the helm of 
. Indian af&irs at thetirne perhaps the first Expeditionary 
ijj^pfice would not have been sent so soon. Never before 

- ft' ■ ' ^ 

war. Indian soldiers had taken part in any war- 
They h^d been to Cyprus in 1870, 
in minigled ainong the army 

M at . Peking i» 1900. But tihey were never 



employed agaifiSt Euroj^n wldiers. ; They were 
t^dted till then as codlie^ % sotiife dl the Europran , 
nations. Viscount Bryce once related an mterestiog 

incident which can wk be mentioned -here. ‘In 

the China Expedition, in 19t)0. the Germans as 
insolent as they were ignotant, call^ th» Indmn 
^tdiers ‘ coolies.' An Indian chieftain artd soldier 
of the purest Rajput blood never forgot that 
tvord, ' coolie; and he and his brother Rajputs u^re 
how wiping it out on the battlefield of Northern. 
France.’ The question of the employment of. Indian 
troops against European soldiers was seriously thought 
of for the first time in connection with the Boer war 
and objections against their etriployraent prevailed on 
that occasion because England was involved m a ^ war 
with a petty republic which was bound to colla^ 

• ultimately even without the assistance Of the Into 
soldiers. Of course. India knew that the British 
Goverhmeht was at perfect liberty to employ its nom 
European troops in a European 

no restriction imposed by international; law. ,BuUt 
that the pecuKar idea erf* pres^ 
: tharhad kd to the deem^^ .dot to employ Indian 
;,%kps dtl previous occasions’ ihight prevml^au^t 

^%il]uttoture.^^^^B^ 

add ^ by England 

J\y^:om^h'ofthd:etteh$." At-'fhe"' 





I have no hesitation in saying that the valuable offers of military 
assistance that I have received from the litUing Chiefs of India and 
ihe countless offers of personal service and of material help made to me 
by loth rich and poor in the provinces of British India have touched me 
deeply and have given me one iiwi e pi'oof which I never i&edsd^ of what 
I have long Icnomi and never for an instant doubted viz. the deep 
loyalty and attachment of the Indian people to the King Emperor and 
'Vie Throne and their readiness to make any sacrifice on their part to 
further and strengthen the interests of the Empire* 

LORI) HAUDINGE* 



forer theJ haj^y (jecwiw a fairly: adequate 

ndinb^ ' of A|kiyn' aiu^ '^ni^ was 

-Ifo wdndi^f His Exeellency 

Lotd Hiarditfg^ aflnbuiicM to tfiife ex^t^Kt counttj^ that 
an Exjihditipnary Force was beiag sent to Ffahce and. 
that further troops Were ‘ to he' retruited to rfeplace- 
those that were sehtr the ahribtinceineiii was received 
with a thrill of joy.' and pride ftpm one e'nd of the 
touhtry to the ckher/ vi^ ;’ah; tiist^^^ ^ht for 
India. The wair is a gr^t'eyil but ^ood often cometh 
out of evil. There is a silver lining even to the darkest 
cloud. That event was the first happj!' outeoine of 
the war. India realised for once.' ih thfe' hisfory of 


her British connection that her soldier^ was going to 
fi^it oh the European bhttlefield ^oul^r tP 'Shoulder 
with the best trained British, French ihd.' Colbn^ 
forces and against a ihost up*tb-iife.te 'und thbrPughly 
equipped ar^jr like of aerinaoy.' The credit 
for this sigtatl apt of tyisdoin and statesniartShip must 
r mainly, thoi^h not entirely, be given to Lprd llhrdinge 
4ho was at the head of Indian affairs at the time. 


A,^rc were other personages also whoiti this credit 
I r^n^ly W assigned^ 'The then War Minister, 

; >E<^a>Kitpheherf had our Goramander-in-chief only 

therefore, first ‘hi^ 





b^ing assisted at the yrar <^!e . iNt 

of the Empire, Lord RdbertsV^ lift^pg cohnfec^n 
with and acqoaintance of the Ittdian soldier ??ppld 
opt possibly allow him to o^^erlpolc the i^n^tioo; How 
wise this decision was is borne ample testimony to by 


subsequent events.. 

When the Indian trwps landed in France, there 
vras a wave of an unprecedented enthusiasm in that 
country as well as in England. Reuter reported that^ a 
new page in history was opened when tlw fleet of 
transports rounded the ‘ point and swung alongside, 
bearing the flower of the King-Emperor’s Indian army. 
The day was gloriously fine and rows of gleaming^ 
siniling faces surmounted by pug^ees ’fluttering in the 
breeze presentedlan unforgettable picture. The whole 
city was seething with excitement while the troops 
disembarked aiid when the force defiled through the 
city to the rest c^pip led by the Sikhs the inhabitante 
were wild with enthusi*«m and delight. It ^as a moving 
sight to see the Sikhs apd Gurkhas, Pun^s, Baluchis 
and Princes with bejewelled turbans pass along thro^h 
tlie dense masses of cheering spectators; every window, 


<Wery balcony, and rpof thronged. As the troops 
^ ^^eeded 'they were pelted with flpw^s whileTlm 
■•^pie.'On, the , payem^'.,,??^,. 

TJiying''', !La-. Mar8eiHai^.’!f';y^^^; 
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■ picture of the troops at their splendid welcome waj^ 
reflect^ in . their deKghted smiles. Underlying a 
purely friendly welcome was the intense admiration 
for Indians’ bearing, efficiency and equipment. It was 
literally an Expeditionary Force complete from mule 
batteriej to the last pick and shovel.” 

The people of France can never forget such a scene 
and the Indiah E.xpeditionary Force was not only well 
' equipped, well behaved, well trained but on the actual 
battlefleld it proved second to no other force British, 
French or German. Field Marshal General French 
whose authority cannot be questioned in matters 
military wrote in a Despatch 

” One „of the outstanding features of this as of 
every action fought by the Indian Corps is the stirring 
. record of cornradeship in arms which exists lietween 

British and Indian soldiers The Indian 

troops had fought with utmost steadfastness and 

gallantry wherever they have been called upon 

At their own particular request they have taken their 
turn in the trenches and performed most useful and 
valueable service.” 

Mr. E. Ashmede Bartlett wrote the following in 
the London “Telegraph” about . the skill, efficiency 
• and Iwavery of the, Indian troops on the battlefield. : — 
The Indian army has more than proved its ex- 
cislteitpe and its capacity to fight side by side with ouf 
\ r^nlac troops. The. soldiers of India are perhaps the 
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Itiost highly traioed-in the, worlds th^y ar^ n^ly 
all lo.ng-^f vice ., inen whp,. hoow '.thi^ir - 

from A to Z, They are h?irdy, brave and full of cheer- 


Julness in; the field Some of their counter ; 

attacks have been models of dash and skill. . They 
are, in fact,* above all else, good in; attack.^ This is 
generally the case with high trained troops. The 
whole Indian army hfis, in -fact, been trained most 
highly in attack, in those ^eat 'sweeping forward 
movements covering a wide stretch of broken country 
where the men must show their initiation and their 
native instinct of keeping direction when marching 
on a particjalar objective. The life in the trenches, 
standing fordays knee-deep in mud and icy water seeing 
your parapet continually subsiding and having to be 
re-built, exposed at all times to the enemy’s snipers, 
his shell fire and constant counter attacks, is enough 
to try the patience of the most lion-hearted and lion- 

limbed • Indians have faced these 

condition^ without showing signs of deiaorallsation and' 

have borne their share of the task of holding the line. 

with a courage and endurance worthy of soldiere of any 

oftheEuropeanarmiesengaged:” 

The following observatiotss, of the sf® 


;,'worth ^uoting.^ ' 

;; ; despatch^ our Bx^itipnajr3|Fpfce»n Augm^ 

I 'we posseted rpserves whki^ could roainMn it #t 
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which would enable os to supply re-inforcements in 
.grbat . nttnnbers in the following years. But suppose 
there was a call for more trained troops within the 
•next few, months, our organisation gave us no means 
of meeting it. The call came and the outsanding 
political fact of the war is that it was India that met 
. it. At the moment of supreme crisis in November it 
was the presence of an Indian corps in the hghting 
line which enabled the Allies to beat hack the great 
German effort to gain possession of the French 
Channel ports, an effort w'hose success might have 
carried with it incalculable consequences. Not many 
weeks before the decision to employ ^Indian troops 
on the European battlefield had been hailed with a 
gratification not unmixed with surprise. It is now 
apparent that this decision went a very long way to 
set tolerable limits to the German offensive. Nor 
does this, by any means, exhaust the services rendered 
to the Empire by the Indian army during this critical 
period. It i% a matter of some political importance 
that a small Indian contingent was able to co-operate 
with the Japanese in^the successful operations before 
' Tsingtau, but it was when the* German scheme for the 
embaroilment of Turkey was put into execution that 
tbb full . value, of the Indian army became apparent. 

.; .lud6in3^tx<fop;^ co-operating with the British Navy, at,, 
. CKwe. important operatipns at the 

jfaiead pf the ]?ei^ already resulted 
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in the. capture of Basra and have profoundly aifi^ted 
ppinbn throughout the Middle East. Indian troops 
are ready to play their part in the defence of the 
Suez Canal, a clear passage through which is of ' such 
vital moment to India herself ; and though the offensive 
which Indian troops initiated in German Eas$ Africa 
vtras unfortunately not crowned with success it has had 
the important effect of rendering adjacent British 
territwy practically immune from attack. Of all the 
calculations of the Germans none has been more com- 
pletely set at naught than their belief that their 
coercion of Turkey would gravely emharass the British 
Empire and it is to the Indian army more than to 
any other force that the ruin of their hopes must be 
attributed.” 

A numberless appreciative notices from the British, 

’ Indian, French anjj the Colonial Press might be quoted 
but that will hardly serve the purposes of this small 
volume. Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, at a great 
meeting held at the Guildhall on May 1*9, 1915, in the 
course of a speech before a public meeting of the 
citizens of London said about the Indian army. 

“What shall I say about the Indian Forces? 
(cheers). India has put in the field in the several 
: theatfes of war, including British troops sent from India 
•ja force equivalent to nine complete, in^gtry divi«bns, 
iiwth artillery— : (cheers) and eight cavalry hri^des 
' (renieWed cheers) as vveil as several smaUw bodies ^of 
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troops aggregating mcMre than an infantry division, in 
minor and outlying spheres. Putting the same thing 
in another way India has placed at the disposal of 
the, Empire, for service out of India, twenty-eight 
regiments of cavalry, British, Indian and Imperial 
Service gnd no less than 124 regiments of infantry, 
Britishi Indian and Imperial. 

Then, again, when we look to the actual achieve- 
ment of the forces so spontaneously despatched, so 
liberally provided, so magnificently, etjuipped, the 
battlefields of France and Flanders bear undying tribute 
to their bravery and devotion.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressing the Indian 
Legislative Council on Septeml)er 8th, 1914, namely, / 
only a month after the declaration of war by England 
against Germany said “it was a source of legitimate 
pride and satisfaction to India as' a whole that we 
had been in a position to send a milifery force of 
over 70,000 combatants to fight for the Empire 
across the seas. Again, in opening the same Council 
in January, 1915, i.e. foiur months later. His Excel- 
lency said “ Since I used those words (quoted above) 
we have done much more than that, thanks to the 
energy and powers of organisation of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-chief and the military autho- 
rities. British and Indian troops have been fighting 
side by side in no less than five theatres of war in 
France, Egypt, East Africa, the Persian Gulf and in 
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Cliina. We have despatched or are despatchiog nearly 
2,00,066 men overses^ to fight for the Eirijjire frf 
which we are proud to be a living and virile unit. 
These have been relieved by a certain number pf 
fresh troops from England. At the same time we 
have maintained our military forces on the frontier 
unimpaired to protect our line and to be ready , as 
a. defensive force to meet any emergency in that 
direction.” 

These numbers are large enough when we see that 
they were sent abroad to fight their King-Emperor's 
battles M'ithin a few months of the war. The following 
figures mentioned by the Right Honourable E. S. 
Montagu in his election address at Cambridge after the 
conclusion of the war bear an eloquent testimony to 
India’s splendid service to the Empire in men. He 
;^id ' 

“During the war 1,16,178,9 Indians were recruited 
to the Indian army and the grand total of all ranks 
sent overseas from India was 1,215,338. 'The casual- 
ties sustained by these forces were 101,439. How 
these figures are arrived at is shown by the following 
^^»emorandum officially issued by the India Office. • 

; , At the outbreak of the war the streh^h of the 
wmy in India was, British*" officers ' and ptten, 76^953; 

. Indiahsi 239,561. * 

Grand totals recruited in India (Indian ranks) 
^^rihig* the witf,- to jSepteirohKc 36lh, 19,18-, TndiftiBS,'; 
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Combatants, 757,747 ; non-conibatants 404,042, total 
1461,789. 

Number sent on service 
Septentter 30, 1918. 

overseas from 

British 

India to 

Indian. 

FrAfipe 

. 18,934 

131,496 

East Africa 

5,433 

46,936 

M^opotamia 

167,551 

588,717 

Egj'pt 

19,136 

116,159 

Gallipoli 

60 

4,428 

SalQtiica 

66 

4,938- 

Aden 

7,386 

20,243 

Persian Gulf 

968 

29,457 

Total 

219,534 

953,374 


To the above figures must be added 4,2430 British 
rank sent from India to England, all or nearly all of 
whom doubtless proceeded on active service from the 
United Kingdom making a grand total of all ranks, 
British and Ihdian, sent overseas from India, of 
1,215,338. 

The total casualties suffered during the war up to 
September - 30th, 1918, are— 

' Ftance Deaths, 6,900 ; wdunded, 16,380, miss* 
ing 14 30 prisdtters, 538. 

• l^t, Afrfca Deaths, 2,865 ; wou^ed, 2,002 ; 
lii^ing ^ ; pirisonertj 21. 

• r ^Megb^teftiia Deaths, 1+442 ; wounded, 30,589s 
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missing, 1,505 ; prisoners, 6,817 ; presumed prisoners, 
1633. V 

Dunster force : — Deaths, 13 ; wounded, 15. 

Persia D^ths, 459 ; wounded, 193 ; missing, 
3 ; prisoner, 1. ' 

li-gypt ' — Deaths, 2,203 ; wounded, 5,321 j^missing, 
410 ; prisoners, 28. 

Gallipoli Deaths, 1,499 ; wounded, 3,761 ; missing 
101 ; prisoners, 3. 

Aden : — Deaths, 239 ; wounded, 505 ; missing, 24 ; 
prisoners, 16. 

Muskat Deaths, 40 ; wounded, 16 ; prisoners, 30'. 

Frontier operations Deaths, 802 ; wounded, 514 ; 
missing, 70 ; prisoners, 5. 

Grand Totals ^Deaths, 29,762 ; wounded, 59,296 ; 
missing, 3,289 ; prisoners, 7,459 ; presumed prisoners, 
,1,633. 

Grand Total of Indian casualties; 101,439. 

In mentioning the services of India in men the 
part played by the Punjab must be mentioned. What> 
ever the attitude of the Ruler of the land of the, five 
rivers towards domestic political afiairs it must be 
^id to his credit that his work in helping the war 
was most splendid although the part played by, th.e 
peoples themselves is deserving of a still higher praise. 
;B^u^ the services of the Punjab mentioned 
specifically it is not to be inferred- that other provinces 
did not do what they could do or puj^t to haye. done^ 
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Every province did its duty nobly , and honorably^ 
But circumstances in the Punjab were more favourable 
for recruitment for the army than in any other pro- 
vince and that was one of the reasons which produced 
the results given below. - “ Take first the supply of 
men to the combatant ranks. A year ago, I told you 
with pride that since the war began we had furnished 
1,24,000 men. That was spread over 2.J years. What 
have we done within the last year ? We have fur- 
nished 1,27,095 combatants or more than in the 
previous 2.J years. All the rest of India including 
the Native Statfes with more than 12 times our popula- 
tion has raised in the last year 1,37,000 men or slightly 
more than our single province. Since the war began 
we have raised over 2,54,000 men to fight the battles 
of the Empire, besides some 60,000, or 70,000 men 

serving as non-combatants, followers, &c Our 

quarter of a million combatants are composed roughly 
as follows:-^ 

Mah«medans ... 118,000 

Sikhs ... 65,000 

Hindus ... 63,000 

Christians ... 3,000 

Others — 1,000 

And I , invite the attention of the great martial races^ 
not. only to the total numbers but to the proportion of 
their manhood which they have enlisted. How well 
. our men have, fought is proved by the fact that they 
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liave earned no less than 1,448 distinctions for gallantry 
ill the field. These ihofdde 3 V. C.’s, two to. Fimjaht 
Mahomedans of Jhelutn and Rawalpindi, One to a 
Dogra'of Kangra— 18 M. 0’s,'88 O. B. Fs, 325 
I. O. M’s, 790 D.S. M’s, 98 M. S. M’s and 126 Foreign 
•orders and medals.” • 

The above is a lengthy quotation from a sjwech 
sfelivered by Sir Michael O’Dwyer sometime in May, 
■'1918. Brtt in the same month when the defection 
of Russia and the consequent collapse of Rumania 
rgave our enemies a temporary superiority in men and a 
fresh appeal was made to India to redouble her efforts, 
."the Punjab at once determined to double the previous 
■year’s contribution of men and raise a quarter of a 
million in the coming' year. And before the w*ar came 
to a finish it was able to raise over a lakh of additional 
;iiien for the Empire. 

The final total aggregating— 

Mahomedans ... 1,70,000 

Sikhs ... 90,000 

Hindus ... 90,000 

Punjabi Christians ... 40,000 

The country was willing to do much moire if she 
■were helped to do so in a suitable way. The Govern- 
^ India issued a lengthy communique ini May,' 1918, 
;^mitti»rising the procesdini^ of the Wat Qp^^hrenee 
It^ in Delhi, a month before. It) this ctxnmoniqun 
it admitted that the absence cd milihu'y 
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was an impediment to the enlistment of new classes. 
Tltfe was ai» admission of a painful fact. There were 
Infinite potentialities of turning the whole population 
into disciplined soldiers of the King. If our govern* 
Trtent had lieen farseeing in the earlier times, if it 
diad caiig^t time by the fore-lock India could have put 
into the field such armies as would have defied all the 
onemies of the Empire. But this was not done. The 
people were disarmed, all love of arms and military 
life ^vas killed out of them and they were turned into 
•clerks or lawyers at their best. The old traditions 
■died away. Traditions take a long time to build but 
much shorter time is enough to destroy them. Nearly 
two generations have come and gone since the Arms 
Act was placed on the statute book. 

No wonder, India could not supply at once at the 
beginning of the war an army sufficient to check com- 
pletely the advance of the enemy. Our rulers had to 
adinit the force of all' the claims that were being put 
forward by India for some time but partly suspicions, 
partly red-tapism caused delay in giving effect to them 
iand when they were given effect to, it was done only 
. half-heartedly. F'or instance, the Defence of India 
Force was established but a series of mistakes of 
•omission and commission were made in connection 
theteof. ’ The provision of facilities for the training 
•of a large number of Indians as officers in the army 
, and, their free admission to commissioned ranks 



was not made and when it was' made it . was 
unsatisfactory. Then* there were displayed, certai» 
indis<;:retions hy the Government of India and the- 
Loc^ Governments with regard to the political acti<dt jes- 
of the educated classes. The latter were suppressed, 
so much so that at one time the people actually thought • 
of passive resistance. Although the political commu-. 
nity never thought of giving up their war activities- 
because that was the cause of the Empire ; but it can 
be easily imagined that an individual or a body of 
individuals under repression cannot be enthusiastic in 
co-operation with the repressors, however noble an<f 
just the cause of co-operation may be. The fact is that 
the goiVemment in India always asserted its rights and 
thought very little of its duties by the people. The 
people were coerced when they asserted their rights- 
along with the performance of their duties. 

If our rulers had been a bit more sympathetic and 
farseeing and a bit less suspicious, India would have 
supplied an army which could have crushed the enemy- 
in one year. But there is no use of ruminating over 
might-have-beens. India’s helpv whatever it was, was- 
still splendid and earned encomiums of praise from- 
every responsible qua-rter. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Indian Defence Force. 

. The response of the educated India for enlisting in 
the Indian Defence Force has l)ecn stated to he inade- 
quate in more than one quarter, official and nonofficial. 
Whether this response has been actually inadequate 
or otherwise, and if former, whether there were an<r 
reasons for the same will be explained in this Chapter. 
That this question forms the subject matter of a 
separate chapter is necessitated by the fact that an 
unjustifiable slur has lieen cast upon the educated 
India, the most loyal section of His Majesty’s subjects. 

The question of the military rights of the people 
of India is as old jis India’s connection with 
England itself. It has been one of the most im- 
portant questions discussed year in and year out by 
educated Indians. Indians desired to take up the 
profession o^ the sword but they were debarred 
from doing so by the Government. That the entire 
Indian population, irrespective of caste and creed had 
not become devoid of martial spirit is evident 
from the fact that when the war broke out, offers of 
military service poured in from all parts of India ; but 
the.Vvave of enthusiasm that followed the outburst of 
Imp^iai loyalty was allowed to subside and a great 
Opportuhtiy was wasted. Subsequent appeals made by 



educated Indians to open the, door of military service 
for them were disregarded, so much so that evert * 
Sir S'. P. Sinha, sometime a member of the Executive 
Government of India, later on -a representative of 
the Government of India on the Imperial Conference, .a 
Privy Councillor and now a member of His Majest3^s 
Government as Under-Secretary of State for India 
had to put in from the Presidential chair of the Indian 
^ National Congress of 1915 a very strong language on 
the point. No apology is needed to quote from his 
speech here. He put the case in a jxnverful way in 
the following passage. 

“ ‘If there is trouble others will quiet it. If there 
is riot others will subdue it. If there is danger 
others will face it. .If our country is in peril others 
will defend it.’ When a people feel like this it indicates 
. that they have got to a stage when all sense of civic 
responsibility has been crushed out of them and the 
system which is responsible for this feeling is in- 
consistent with the self-rrapect pf n^^rmal human 
beings”. Further on he remarked, “ I feel that hitherto 
: the Government has not only ignored but has put 
' positive obstacles in the way of the people acquiring 
or retaining a spirit of national self-help in this most 
essential respect.” 

Sir Satyendiu rmtinded his audience ^ the ywslf 
. known humiliating fact that while, even ^ 

.Indian Negro, not to Say the huipUl^t Eurbiteah aoff 
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.^urastaa has the right to carry- arms, even the most 
law«abiding and respectable Indian has no socb 
privilege except under exceptional circumstances. 
He said, “ we ask for the right to enlist in the- 
R^;ular Army irrespective of race or province of origin, 
subject, however, to prescribed tests of physicaf 
fitness. The argument usually, advanced against this 
moderate proposition is that as the population of 
India consists of fighting and non-fighting races so. 
recruiting must be restricted to the former. The war 
has detholished this theory to pieces, even the much 
maligned Bengalis have'proved themselves second to 
no other race or nationality on the actual field of 
action. To quote the words of the Officer Command-' 
ing in Mesopotamia “ they (the members of the 
Bengal Ambulance Corps) worked with the greatest 
gallantry under heavy shell fire” The fact is that a 
fighting race will not fight and will forget its martial' 
spirit if it is denied the dementafy right of its own 
defence and ^ nonfighting race- will do the reverse- 
under opposite circumstances. 

But even the words of such a moderate statesman 
and leader had no effect on the authorities at the time. 
The miirch of events, however, rendered necessary in 
; the near future a stdp which, if adopted earlier, would 
. probably have shortened . the duration of the war. 
th;^ cr.U^^^ came and the Government of India 
to send every available man to the sphere 
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-of action it was obliged to replace thef’*BritilE :* 
"units thus sent to the front for the internal defence 
of the country. The Defence of Ihdk Force .w4s , 
-created essentially as a war measure and as .a ‘pfo* 
•duct of necessity.’ Where^ this step was welcomed 
by India in the hope that it would lead to the, acquisi* 
nion of military rights by her population, the Act which 
was passed, did not satisfy even the modest 
-aspirations of India. The policy of mistrust and 
suspicion was again clearly visible therein. The 
Indians were not trusted to look after the defence 
of their country. It was thought by those in authority 
■that a Defence Force, predominantly Indian, would not 
be an efficient military force . A ‘blend’ was required 
in which a certain proportion of Europeans must 
;be present if the ‘very best fighting force’ was to be 
■the resultant. The conditions of service were the 
same as in the case of sepoys which, in themselves, were 
absolutely unsatisfactory even for that class of people 
which usually embraced the .military profession. And 
what of the Indian Defence Force to join which 
-educated youth of the country were required ? TJiese 
conditions were surely not of a nature so as to create 
any enthusiasm in the leaders or the young men. The 
representatives of the country in the Imperial Legisla;* 
tiye Council had warned the goverhnjpot ■ not to be 
-very enthusiastic in their, hopes of success. The 
Ttoh’ble Dr. .ifej Bahadur Sq)ru in supporting' tUe 
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.>fn4|an«Defence Force Bill in the Council said “ we 
take our stand on our birthright and we say, as His 
Majesty’s subjects, it is our right, our privilege that we 
shall be admitted to the same position as Europeans 
^e in the army and more particularly when we are 
going to be enrolled for the defence of our country let 
us not start imder a sense of inferiority in any matter. 
My Lord, I fully appreciate the gravity of the situation. 
- I realise that you cannot have commissioned officers 
within twentyfour hours, you cannot create them to 
order. That will take some time but let it be understood 
that this bill is to be read by the country as a promise 
of a new era which will mark the’ policy of the 
Crovernment in this matter.” 

The Indian press, similarly, warned the Govern- 
ment at the time. For instance, the Bombay Chronicle 
wrote that in welcoming the bill it hoped Indians 
would be admitted to the Commissioned ranks and 
given the same pay, etc., as other (European) units of 
' the force. Tfee difference would be keenly resented. 

' The Government passed the bill into the Act paying 
little heed to what the Indian leaders were urging. 
But the latter who had influence over the educated 
yopng inen of the country laid aside the bargaining 
: spirit, if it was ever displayed by them, and over- 
; l0OkingHthe drawbacks of the reflations and rules, 

■ -cante fon^ard to appeal to the youth of the country 
I 'to join the* Force, if not for the sake of their country. 
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lor th« tnte»«8!t$ of th« Eroi»re. Mrs, An^ B«8«it 
io Madras, Mes^ Ttfak apd Qdddhi in Bombay add 
Balm Suffondranath Bannerji in Bengal did not spare 
any pains tO'^lbake the F<wce a success. 

But the Government was nnbending in its 
attitude the appeals did not produce any great success- 
The rMult was that only two months later thd' Govern- 
ment of India issued a resolution ekpressing their 
disappointment at the poor response and making some 
unjustifiable attacks on the leaders of public opinion 
and the educated classes. As the tone of the resolu- 
tion was extremely .unwise and scolding the public 
men and the newspaper Press had to state frankly 
the reasons which were at the back of the failure. 
The statement of the Leader oi Allahabad is reproduced 
here in extenso which will give to the world a clear 
idea as to how the thing was managed. 

What are ‘ the circumstances in which the scheme 
was initiated ’ ? It was ‘ thought desirable ’—not 
deemed necessary— to impose an obligation of com- 
pulsory service cm the European population in India. 
‘ There was no necessity for a corcespon(hng measure 
applicable to Indian subjects of his Majesty.’ If the 
Defence Force Bill contained some clauses relating to 
the enlistment of Indums, it was not because there 
^ np^iitauy * necessity’ the®^, ^t.be^use ‘ 
^^ernqr-General in Cmmcil was amdons that the 
of^pottiHu^ sh^ eh^to eniso! 
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th^selves in the Indian Defence Force’. If this, is 
alt, it does not seem to be^necessary for the Governor- 
General in Council' to scold the Indians. There was 
' no necessity ’ for their enrolment in the sense in 
which there was in the case of Europeans. Out of 
their gQpdness the Government of India afforded an 
Pi^rtunity to Indians, among whom ’ there had for 
long been a desire that volunteering should be thrown 
open ’ to them. If the Indians in their unwisdom 
hiiled to take advantage of the opportunity, either 
because they did not see that service in the Defence 
Force on the terms c^ered was anything like the 
volunteering for which they had been asking or because 
they were nierely foolish and did not understand their 
own interests, very well, so much the worse for them ; 
let them go ; nobody can help them against themselves. 
But where is the occasion for anger on the part of the 
Governor-General in Council ? If his Excellency in 
Council ‘ was assured' that if that opportunity could 
he afforded t<f them a ready and enthusiastic response 
would be made’, and if it Avas found that actual facts 
belied the assurance, again we say, why do not you 
feel sorry for the misguided Indians who let sKp a 
golden opportunity, and leave it there ? ‘ The proposal 
was accepted by the Indian L^slative Council and 
ehlhcidied^m the Act.’ We will now say, what we have 
Bioii^t fft to leave unsaid, that ^e nonoiBcial, or at 
ItasA; the eiected section of the nonofitcUd, members 
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might have been firmel- in pressing their points and 
more guarded in their speeches at the last stage but 
did they leave the Government in doubt as to what 
they felt ? We have read afresh the speeches of hon. 
nonoihcial members and can make many quotations to 
show that they were not particularly enamoured of the 
scheme and were by no means without misgivings. 
There was an induential public meeting held at 
Bombay, in which the retired High Court judge and 
former Vice-Chancellor, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, and 
other eminent and moderate men took a prominent' 
part, and what did that meeting resolve ? After expres- 
sing its great satisfaction at the announcement made 
by H. E. the Viceroy before the introduction of the 
Bill, the resolution stated ; 

‘ (This meeting) trusts that in respect of com- 
missioned rank, status, prospects and training, the 
Indians will be placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with the ^European British subjects of the Crown, 
and in that belief urges the people to respond . whole- 
heartedly to the call for the defence of the Empire.’ 
^ur italics.) 

, His Excellency in Council had this quoted to him 
in t,h® Legislative Council in the. first di^ussioh on the 
Bill in the speech of the hon.; , Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mala^iya. We need npt , dot the i’s .a^d cross the t’s . 
of the resolution. , The Goyernitient of India perpetrate . 
a superfluity, w^n they remind tl^e country t^iat during^ 
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the progress of the greatest war in history a radic^ 
riTodihcation of the general conditibns governing the 
military service could not be attempted. . The reply 
is that nobody wanted them 'to reorganize or modify 
radically’^ etc. All that, anybody ever asked for wm 
elementary fairness. And if this had not been fought 
shy of throughout the history of British pjilitary 
policy towards Indians, if it had been seriously 
attempted even after the outbreak of the vi?ar when 
such proofs of Indian loyalty to Britain were given 
that the T imes exclaimed that it w'as ‘a day to live for’, 
the day of final victory to which India in common 
with the rest of His Majesty’s dominions is so earnestly . 
looking forward’ would not have been so long deferred. 
Even now we respectfully suggest that his Excellency 
in Council may try a new policy. At the worst his 
‘keen disappointment’ will not become keener on that 
account. What if ‘the conditions bf the Defence 
Force’ ‘are the same as those appl)dng to his Majesty’s 
Indian forces in the regular army’ ? Are the latter 
at all satisfactory ? They would have had to be 
modified long ago, we suspect, if the ranks of the 
regular an;ny had not been closed to the educated 
youth of the country. The Indian Defence Force is 
to be ttianned exclusively by the latter. Surely this 
makes a substantial difference and the non-recognition 
of it is answetable for the failure which the Govern- 
ment of Ihdia deploite. While at this point the resolution 
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inalee6 -a ^eat deal o( tlie circumstance whi^ . is: 
ossrated in glowing language in the ' following , 
passage :r- 

‘ The leaders of Indian opinion are doubtless aware 
that the pay of. the terFitorial force in England was 
the same as that of the regular army and that |nen of 
position and means in the United Kini^om and even 
in-distant parts of the Empire did not think it deroga* 
tory to join the ranks both of . territorials and of the 
new army, and to 'serve as private soldiers shoulder to 
shoulder with those of other classes and many of them 
have given their lives in such service in France and 
elsewhere during the present war. They asked no 
questions, as to pay or other conditions, they put 
forward no pretensions or demands. Their one 
ambition was to serve their country in her hour of 
need, and their memories will ever be honoured by 
the nations in •whose defence they fought. The 
(jrovernor«General in Council was assured that a. 
sunilar ambition prevailed in India and* th^d it was, 
only necessary to throw open the ranks of the 
Defence Fcarce to Indians to secure a hearty response.’ 

The Governor-General in Council . was correctly 
a^red of the aspiraticm. of Indians but we r^et, 
d f^ comparison has not been instituted between the 
Bullish and the Indian case. In faat there b oo. 
cmopariMU between the tw<^ there b only a contr|st» 
saddtbiUtitg , to In^^. I^ere, are no such natioiud 
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«r racial disqiialSIciitions there in the United Kingdom 
with'fegarid to the higher military service as there are 
dn India. Secondly, the conditions of service in the 
regufair army are much more satisfying in the United 
Kif^g[dom and among British troops in India than in 
ithe case* of Indians in the army. What is the pay in 
.the r^ular army in England Or among the British 
•units in this country ? What is it among Indian 
.troops ? What are the separation and other allowances, 
ipensions, etc., granted to the former and what is the 
, position among Indians ? What are the relative 
conditions of housing, etc., as between the two? 
What are the prospects before the former and what is 
•all that the Indian can hope for ? Have not the 
questions of allowances, etc., eng^ed the attention of 
the Government and Parliament in England and have 
'rtOt many new and very liberal financial measures in 
•relation to them been passed since the outbreak of the 
'War, costing very many new millions to the Treasury 
in this • war lime ? Notwithstanding all that has been 
•done in this direction, and a mighty deal it is which 
thas been accomplished, are not murmurs Still heard 
■•every' now and then and does not the subject frequenlty 
•cOBfie befmre Parliament ? What have the Government 
•df In^' to point to of a similar character in respect 
•Of the Tddian troops ? The best we can say is that we 
4o ifiOtl^OW iVhat. Next, is it a fact that an Englirfi 
; rmblasiah or '•'gentleman, or a Scotch, or art Irish, Or 
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a Welsh, or a Colonial, who joined the territorials 
cowld* feel that there was nothing in the law or th& 
practice of the kingdom to prevent him from rising 
to the highest position if he chose to seek the career 
of his life in military service ? Is this consciousness 
a small thing ? What, on the contrary, is the oiecessary 
feeling among Indians ? They must feel a sense of 
inferiority because they cannot aspire to certain things^ 
Any John Smith may proudly feel and work for the 
position held by Lord French or Marshal Haig. A 
Sivaji or a Madhoji Scindhia or a Ranjit Singh must 
on the contrary die a glorious subedar major. Is there 
nothing in this difference if you concede that an 
Indian too is a sentient being with feelings and 
aspirations ? 

The Government of India maintain a college at 
Quetta for the training of officers. Is any Indian 
admitted to that institution paid for by Indians ? 
We are sorry that the Governor-General in Council' 
was not advised of the inexpediency — ftgain jve are 
content to put it no higher than that — of employing 
such language as * pretensions or demands.’ This 
hurts and wounds, it cuts : an effect which could, 
hot have been intended. It also defeats the serious 
pi|i|>pse of the resolution. If this Be'. an3rthing it 
mpst ^ to encourage enlistment. Is iii thought that 
even lunong the Indians such language produce^ .a. 
wholesome effect ? • . ? > - , 
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We do not agree with the Government of India 
that ‘the good name of India' is involved in the 
result of recruitment to the Defence Force as it ia 
designed. The conditions are adverse to success^ 
and they, and not India, must be held to blame if 
there is* failure. To persuade young educated men 
under the conditions that are offered to join in large 
numbers, is an uphill task which will achieve very 
partial success. Is this not made clear by the results 
of the very earnest efforts made in Bombay by 
Mr. Tilak, in Madras by Mrs. Besant and in Bengal 
by Mr. Surendranath Banerjee and Dr. Sarat Mullick ? 
The leading public men of our provinces have rather 
been criticised in certain quarters for not making 
an active effort to get recruits. We do not share the 
view of the critics. We rather feel disposed to think 
that they must be given credit fot^having taken a more 
correct measure of difficult situation. They could 
not go forward as enthusiastic missionaries when 
they found tlmt they would have to apologize and 
explain away instead of making a stout-hearted stand 
in asking educated young men to join the force. At 
the same time they recognised that nobody should be 
dissuaded or discouraged, that every willing or doubt- 
ing young man ought to be encouraged, if he wanted 
to Acquire military knowledge and put himself to- 
military discipline with the laudable ambition of serv- 
ing his King and country. Nor have the prospects of 
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<li&'f>efeiice ^For^e been prejudiced by dbythtbg that" 
Indian leaders have left undbne in tlKse provinces, fbir 
. 'Mdiat better result is there to show in Bengal, Bombay 
.and Madras where there have been regukr recruiting 
campaigns ? 

The Government of India recognize that there 
are . particular conditions Of service ‘ in the Indian army 
which may be thought to be unsuitable to the men 
who enrol themselves in the new forde ’ ; and are good 
•enough to declare without hesitation ‘ that considerations 
•of this sort will always be taken into account, and that 
so far as is consistent with the maintenance of the 
ntecessary standard of discipline sympathetic treatment 
will be accorded to all those who cobie forward volun- 
tarily to ^rve their country.’ So far so good. But 
may we inquire why they should not make an explicit 
statement in concrete terms of the particular modihca- 
tiofls of conditions which they are prepared to make ? 
Will not this have a more reassuring eflfect on the' 
mind of the would-be recruit than a mere reiteratidn 
■df abstract sympathy ? We have a similar observation 
to make on the succeeding passage of the resolution, 
which is as follows . 

‘ ^he‘ Government of India afe also aWare of Indiaii 
Mirations with inference to the cOmmi^toned nmki. 
^ II is however, pearfeetfy kmhvn tha# this midter is 
se|>saRat^ udder consideration and is engaging >fhe 
•eih&at atid Syittpathi^rc abbntidh of the 'Got^fnfitiedt. 
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The whole frame-work of the Indian arn^- is ai^fected 
that discussion and it must be obvious to dvery. 
thinking man that the enrolment of a purely temporary 
force constituted on a voluntary basis owing to the 
•emergency of a great war could not justify the hurried 
•determination of so important and difficult a question, 
in respect of which the Government of India are not 
the ultimate arbiters.’ 

We do not know it we nuiy conclude from the 
last words that the Government of India, left to them- 
selves, would have made or are ready to make a definite 
pronouncement. Apart from this, and from the strong 
h(^ created by the statement that occurs later in the 
resolution that the words uttered by H. E. the Viceroy 
■in winding up the last session of the Council ‘constitute 
•a sufficient pledge of the earnest consideration by Govern- 
ment of the future needs of India,’ for which we are 
thankful, we have to ask again, what is there to 
prevent the Government (in this term we include the 
Secretary of Sfkte) from admitting Indians - in limited 
■numbers at first if thought necessary— to the colleges 
■at Quetta, Saugor and Wellington and from giving the 
raMi so trained the King’s commissions in the army ? 
; M least, what is there to prevent an autlmrita- 

tive d^lnt»tion being made that cmnmisions shall be 
j^nt^ I . It . is far from us to doubt die good faith 
j;<>f^.Qo«^i^ninent. But may we not be permitted to say 
fillet uw h^e, had so many bushelfuls of ^mpathetic 
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assurances, from so many personil, and spread over so 
long a series of years, that hope deferred hath vetily 
made the heart sick. One more point is that in the 
passage quoted above, as also in a later passage the 
voluntary enlistment of Indians in the Defence Force 
is referred to as a war emergepcy measure ;• •whereas, 
as we have seen, the resolution starts' with telling us- 
virtually that the Indian enlistment is a concession to- 
the Indian aspiration for service. The Government , 
of India confess that the scheme is not perfect and ‘is 
admittedly in the nature of a makeshift,’ ‘but’, it is 
added, ‘it is the best that could be devised in the 
cohditions obtaining at the moment’. All that we can 
say is that we are profoundly sorry for ‘ the condi- 
tions ’. The Government of India assure the country 
that the Defence Force scheme ‘ has great possibili- 
ties ’, and conclude their resolution with the following 
words 

‘ That such a scheme, conceived in the general 
interests of imperial defence, should, ill spite of its 
modest dimensions, prove a hopeless failure at such a 
time and in a country which, whatever its deficiencies, 
is not lacking in manpower, can hardly fail to create 
an impression throughout the Empire, prejudicial to 
the good name of India. It is, therefore, the sincere 
hope of the Governor-General in Gnmcil that- the* 
leaders of puWic opinion in this country will realise 
their fnlf responsibilities in the matter and take all- 
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possible steps forthwith to make the recfpitment of 
these Indian units tVorthy of the name and aspirations 
of India.’ 

We agree that India is not lacking in manpower. 
And we congratulate the Government of India on the 
very belated realization of a truism. The scheme is 
described as a ‘ hopeless failure’. We have no quarrel 
with this description. And here we exhaust the points 
of agreement between us and this last passage of the 
resolution. When the whole of the facts is impartially 
placed before the Empire and the world, the verdict 
will not be condemnation of India. Of this we are 
pretty confident. If we may venture to predict the 
character of that verdict, it will be somewhat as 
' follows : 

'For long have the people of India cried. that they 
should not be emasculated, that they should not be 
mistrusted, that they should be given full opportunities 
of participating in the defence of their country. Their 
cry went unheeded. The mighty war broke out and 
India appealed with one voice to be used. She was 
not heard. A belated attempt was made to enlist 
a comparatively few men temporarily under adverse 
condkions, The elected spokesmen of the people 
begged that the scheme should be tried under fair and 
hopeful epr^itions. They were not listened to. Still 
an unprejudiced effort .was .made for its success; The 
^Government of India then came out with a resolution 
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whieh coul^ not but offend sentiment. India and 
children of all classes and communities have done all 
that they ever could do in the way of^elp and service 
in the war. This has been acknowledged. The failure 
of the Defence Force scheme, started under unfavour- 
able conditions, cast no slur on the Indiap people. 
It is ungracious of the Government of India to have 
made any- reflection directly or indirectly, on Indian 
loyalty and Indian patrotism.’ 

The leaders of I^ndian opinion know their duty and 
need not be lectured about it. Did not the Indian- 
members of Council support the measure in spite of its. 
patent defects and inequalities. Have not many meetings 
been held in Bengal, Bombay and Madras ? Have 
not stirring appeals been made to eligible young men ^ 
Has not the press in the whole country advised them 
to join the Force ? We will conclude with a quotation 
fttHn the greatest of those leaders, Sir Hterozshab 
Mehta, who uttered the following prophetic wi^nin<' 
at the Indian National Congress in December, 1888 

‘ you... ought not to emasculate a whole nation. 

It may be said that the time may come in future when 
these restrictions will be removed. But remember 
that when ^ once the Indian people beCtMhe emascu- 
lated, it s^l be a very long time indeed befote you can 

Biem to recover their manliness<«nd their vigour, 
‘ * * * Perlmps a good many you remember the case 
of Jaunte II, 'Mho, wlten in the hour of. peril,- appealed 
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to the Duke of Bedfwd (whose son had been judicially 
murdered by th^ King) fer help to whom the old 
nphleman replied : “ I had otice a son whom I could 
have sent to your assistance. But I have not got him- 
now.” In the same way, in some hour of need, India 
might have to say something similar to England.’ 

' To an impartial reader the above lengthy quotation 
from an Indian paper will show that neither the 
. educated youth of the country nor the leaders of 
public opinion are blameable for the disappointing 
response made by the country in the respect of the 
Defence of India Force. 

The Defence Force Act was modified in 1918 
but the modifications made hardly any improvement 
on the original from the Indian point of view. The 
response was only, therefore, correspondingly better.. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


Some Indian Heroes. 

To-day t for the first time voe had to fight against 
the Indians and the devil knowi those brown rascals 
are not to be under-rated. At first, we sfidke with 
contempt of the Indians. To-day we learned ,to look 
<tt them in a different light— the devil knows what the 
English had put into those fellows. Anyhoxo those 
who stormed our lines seemed either drunk or possessed 
with an evil spirit. With fearful shouting, in 
.comparison with which our hurrahs are like the 
whining of a baby, thousands of those brown forms 
rushed upon us as suddenly as if they were shot out of 
a fog so that at first we were completely taken by 
surprise. 

At a hundred metres we opened a destructive fire 
which moxved down hundreds but in spite of that the 
others advanced, springing forward like cats and 
surmounting obstacles with unexampled agility. In 
no' time they were in our tr^tishes and truly these brown, 
enemies were not to be''‘dispised. With butt ends, 
bayonets, swords and daggers we fought each other 
and we 'had bitter hard work which, however, was 
iightenedby re^inforcements which arrix^d quickly before 
we drove the fellows out of the trenches, 

. A LETTER FROM A, GERMAN SOLDiER. 
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.Colonel Tod has written in his famous book 
Ritjasthaiif “ Homer’s heroes, were pigmies to the Kurus 
whose bracelet, we may doubt, if Ajax could have 
lifted.” Abul Fazal, the well-known Minister of Akbar 
wrote about the Hindus . “ Their character shines 
brightest in adversity. Their soldiers know not what it 
is to flee from the fleld of battle but when the success 
of the combat becomes doubtful they dismount their 
' horses and throw away their lives in payment of the 
debt of valour.” Similar testimony can be quoted 
about the valour of Musalmans but as their deeds are 
a matter of recent history, it is unnecessary to refer 
to them here. The valour of Indian troops has l)een 
very conspicuous during this war. 

The following editorial paragraph that appeared 
in the ” Morning Post ” (England) some time in 
jfuly, 1915 as a “ Tribute to (Indian) valour ” is 
apropos. 

” In our issue of yesterday appeared an account of 
some of the 4eeds of valour of our Indian troops 
which must stir the blood of every true son of the 
Empire. A year ago there were many people who be- 
lieved that the days of valiant doings were gone. There 
wero smne, particularly -among our politicians, who did 
:;imt, scruple, to say tl^t the Empire was a paper Empire 
m^t^^ of spots on a map, a figment of the 
i* Itnperiaiist ’ mind >^hich must vanish at the first test 
^f ^r^iti^ They pictured the dominions falling 
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awi^) Soutll^ Africa cutting adrift from us and India 
throwing off the “ British yoke.” Thie day of trial ' 
came with dramatic suddenness ahd found us all unpre* 
pared. Yet the bonds of Etn^nre have stood the strain 
and after a year of trial the whole is stronger and closer* 
knit than ever befbre. No better proof could b^ asked^ 
for than the wonderful response of the Indian people 
to the call of war. On a score of hard-fought fields; 
they have proved their abiding loyalty and their warliket 
worth. The test has been severe. The long winter 
campaign tried our Indian troops sorely, unused as. 
they are to the conditions of wet mod and sudden, 
change that mark the western European climate. Quite 
new to trench warfare they had endured with British 
troops ‘ all the nerve-racking strain of modern battle. 
They have played their part under the deadly hail of 
artillery, under the storm of machinegun or rifle fire 
or amid the rain of grinades at close quarters. And 
throughout, they have proved themselves worthy 
soldiers of the King. In all the long his&ry of British 
wars it would be Hard to find a tale of heroism greater 
than that of Lieutenant Smyth and his ten sepoys 
who fell to a man in carrying bombs to their hard* 
prised comrades. The attempt was desperate, well 
hi^h impossible ; yet the work was done. The advance 
of the 57th iRihes across nearly a raili^f open ground^ 
under heavy fire, fs a deed of which the best European 
tfoo^s might feal proud ; kud they ryeite only repulsed 
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the enemy by the use: of poisoaous gaSi It wa*. 
manhood, pitted again^ devilish science and, for the- 
moment, German cunning prevailed. But there are 
failures as glorious as success and our Indian array 
added in that repulse to the long record of valoroue 
deeds tljat have made and held the Empire. India 
may well be proud of hear share in the fame which tiw 
sons of the Empire had added in the past year to its 
'name.” 

The names of Rajput princes such as Maharaja 
Sir Gangs Singh Balradur of Bikaner^ Maharaja. 
Sir Pratap Singh of Jodhpur, Maharaja Sir Sumer 
Singh (who, alas ! died before he could see the 
happy outcome of his sacrificra, personal and^ other- 
wise), Maharaja Sir Madan Singh of Kishat^arh ; of 
Sikh rulers, as Maharaja ^r Mahendra Singh of 
Patiala will always s^ine in the pages of. the history 
ofvthis European War. These and several others 
went to the fields of action pMSonally and by taking, 
part in actual Warfare showed their devotion to the 
British Throne. They could have enjoyed the 
luxuries of their palaces had they so chosen but no,, 
they did not choose to adopt that course when the 
saf^y of the British Empire was at stake. Such 
a saerifkse -can vety properly be described as an act 
bf valour* But the object of this chapter is not 
to feoord' the services- or . the sacrifices of such. dis*;. 

tii^piiMied personages, that wiU be don^ the proper . 
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pkce. This cliapter will record ' the deeds of vaJk>ur 
of some of our ordinary soldiers. Of course every - 
soldier fought bravely and tenaciously and all those 
who fought and died, who fought and got wounded, 
even those who fought and came back victorious 
were heroes, great heroes and deserve the highest 
respect. They did their duty, they performed 
their dharma in a manner worthy of the ancient 
traditions of the country of their birth. But the 
deeds of special valour of certain soldiers came to 
the notice of their officers and they were rewarded 
with distinctions of the higl^st merits. 

It will he remembered that before 1911 Indians 
were not eligible for the grant of the Victoria Cross, 
the highest distinction which personal heroism could 
win within the British Empire. His Majesty King- 
Emperor George V had announced on the occasion 
of the Delhi Darbar this much coveted boon. The 
war has proved that His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
were quite fit for the grant of this high distinction. 

The deeds which won them this enviable teco^i- 
tion are worth recording. 

1. Sepoy Khudadad of 129th Baluchisi. 

On the 31sl October, 1914, in an actioh at Helle^ 
ba^e in Belgium, no. 4050 sepoy Khudadad of the 129th 
Dhke of Conndught's own Btduch'is ivdS with' otm of 
Regiment^ machine guns. Tho- djetachment'was oyer' 
whelmed % htimbers. • Ode 'gtra had ' been put «mt 
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of action 1^ a shell and three men remaining with it were 
ordered to retire. The British Officer in charge of the 
detachment was wounded. Sepoy Khudadad remained 
- working the other gun until all the other firemen of 
the detachment had been killed. He was wounded 

but recovered of his wound after a short time when 

* 

he rejoined his corps. 

2. N,ail( Otirwiin Singh Negi. 

In the action of the night of the 23rd and 24th 
November near Fezthuhert, no. 1909 Naik Darwan Singh 
Negi of B. Company, 39th Garhwal Rifles, 1st Battalion 
where the Regiment was engaged in retaking and clear- 
ing the enemy out of our trenches, was from first to , 
last one of the first to push ' round each successive 
traverse taken in the midst of a severe fire from bombs 
and rifles at the closest range. Although wounded in two 
places, in the head and also in the arm, he continued 
fighting amongst the foremost and did not even report 
himself wounded till he met his Company Commander 
after the action was over. Naik Darwan Singh Negi 
was summoned on the 5th December to the general 
head quarters to receive his Victoria Cross at the hands 
of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor himself. 

3, Rt^feman GoftarSfNgh iVegt of the 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles, who won his award for cons- 
picQQOS .<|eeds of bravery and valour at Neuve Chapelle . 
:on> March 10th, 1915. It is a pity that Rifleman 

; &>lMur did not live to wear his Cross nor to learja 
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that it had been won by him. If is memory, however, 
is held in reverence by all who admire brave men. 

4. Jamadar Mir Dast, 55th Coke’s ‘ Rifles 
attached to 57th Wilde's' Rifles. 

Jaroadar Mir Dast won this distinction for most 
conspicuous bravery and great ability at Ypres pn 26th 
April, 1915 when he led his platoon with great gallantry 
during the attack and afterwards collected various parties 
of the Regiment (when no British officers were left) and 
kept them under command until the retirement was 
ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subsequently on this day 
' displayed remarkable courage in helping to carry eight 
British and Indian officers into safety, while exposed 
to very heavy fire. 

5. Riflerrutn Kuibir Thapa, 2nd Battalion, 3rd 

Gurkha Rifles, won his destinction for most conspicuous 
bravery during operations against the German trenches 
south of Mauquissart when, himself wounded, on the 
25th September, 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestorshire Regiment* behind the 
'prst line German trench and though urged by the 
British Officer to save himstdf 'he remained with him 
«11 day and night. In the early morning' of the 26th 
'September, in misty weather he brought 'him out 
|htdugh the German wire and leaving bmi in a ^^ce 
of comparative safety retnmeid and in two 

wounded Guddias one after the otbor. He then wMt 
Bsck in broad tUiy fight for the Biltiah aoMier 
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;4>rought him in also c^rj'ing him most of the way 
4md being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

. 64 Lance Naik Lala of 41st Dogras. Finding 
41 British 03cer of another regiment lying close to 
the enemy he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made and in which he had 
•idready bandaged four wounded men. After band- 
aging his wounds he heard calls from the Adjutant of 
his own Regiment who was lying in the open severely 
wounded. The enemy were not more than one hund- 
red yards distant and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction but Lance Naik Lala insisted on going 
out to his Adjutant and offered to crawl back with 
him on his back at once. When this was not permitted 
he stripped off his own clothing to keep the wounded 
officer warmer and.stayed with him till just before dark 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
i^e first wounded officer back to the main trenches 
«nd then returning with a stretcher carried back his 
Adjutant. He set a magnificent example of courage and 
devotion to his officers. 

7. Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantay was 
'awarded the Cross for most conspicuous bravery and 
'devotion to duty in leavhi^ cover to assist bis Com- 
ontawding Officer who was fying wounded and helpless 
in the Often. Seftoy ChaCta Singh bound up the officers 
' %ound-nnd '^en dug cover fmr him with his entrench- 
ing todli behig expose jdl the time to very heavy rffie 
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fire. For five houre until nightfall he remained beside 
the wounded officer shielding him with his own body on 
the exposed side. He,' then, under cover of dm'kne^, 
went back for assistance and brought the officer into 
safety. 

8. Niiik Shahamad Khan, of the Punjabis, ^ was in 
charge of a machine gun section in an exposed 
position in front of and covering a gap in our new 
line within 130 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off their counter attacks and worked 
his gun single haiided after all his men, except' two’ 
belt fillers, had become casualties. For three hours he 
held the gap under very heavy fire while it was being 
made secure. When his gun was knocked out by hos- 
tile fire he and hiS two belt fillers held their ground with 
rifles till ordered to withdraw. With three men sent 
to assist him he then brought back his gun, ammunition 
and one severely wounded man unable to walk. Finally 
he himself returned and removed all remaining arms and 
equipment except two shovels. But for his great 
gallantt}’ and determination our line must have been 
penetrated by the enemy. 

. 9. Lance Dafedar (now Jamadar) Gtibind Sittgh 
cii the 26th Light Cavalry attached to 2nd Lancers, A 
^f«dl description 'of. bis d^ds of valour is.giien^^pan^ 
1^ in this chapter by the able pen of %. Nihal Singhi . 

Fi/lenwn Kar0«iMr)k0dnrli?an<i Gurkhas^ 

won his cross in Mesopotamia on jttoe 22odi 40ll^, \ v 
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11. , The elventh, the last award was post- 
hatnously conferred on RisaUiar Badiu Singh, late 
14th Lancers attached to the 29th Lancers, Indian 
army. The official record of his achievement is ex- 
pressed in the following terms 

“Foremost conspicuous bravery and self sacrihce on 
the morning of September 23rd, 1918, whenhissquadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west bank of the 
tiver Jordan between the river and Khes Samariveb 
village. On nearing the position Resaldar Badln Singh 
realised that the squadron was suffering casualties from 
a small hill on the left front occupied by machine guns 
and 200 infantry. Without the slightest hesitation he 
collected six other ranks and with the greatest dash and 
an entire . disregard of danger charged and captured 
the position thereby saving very heavy casualties to 
the squadron. He was mortally wounded on the very top- 
of the hill when capturing one of the machine guns single 
.handed but all the machine guns and infantry had 
surrenderd to* him before he died. His valour and 
initiative were of the highest order.” 

These are the Victoria Cross Indian heroes whose 
Mcploits has been mentioned very briefly. But to give 
to the reader an idea of the amount of dash and self 
'sacriflee the following detailed description of only one 
x>f these, viz., Gobuid Singh is quoted from an article 
of SL Nihal Singh contibuted to the pages of the 
of Madms 
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INDIAN GALLANTRY IN FRANCE 
, “ The gallant exploit of the latest Indian ^ V. C., 

Jamadar Gobind Singh who, accompanied by a number 
■of Indian officers on leave from France, 'has been paying 
■a brief visit to London, has electrified his countrymen 
in the Empire’s capital. Since it is unlikely ^hat more 
than the official notification, which gives a bare skeleton 
account of the incident, without flesh and blood, will 
be published in India, it may be of interest to give a 
4etailed account of the heroic deed of our fighter. 

I called on the Indian hero at the magnificently 
■appointed house in South Kensington (London) where 
Indian officers are entertained as the guests of the 
British nation, to hear from his own lips the details 
of the story of tiis brave deed. He is rather thin and 
■^uite tail for a Rajput, and has the clear-cut, i'nteUigent 
ifeatures of the Rathors. 1 found him surrounded by 
a number of his comrades who recently showed the 
Germans that the Indian cavalry is ready to fight with 
4hem at any time, and able to acquit itself with glory. 
A bright fire burned in the 'large grate in the dining 
«>om where, in the years gone by, a Royal Duke used 
<to-.e8t his.-meads. 'The Rajput V. C., '^ke to me In 
■limple Hindi, jerking out lus sentences in seddier 
'^biom 'So’si^.is-hetthat bis emnnudes had edtm Ao 
«tiF)deiiiiient4n6 oaniieaiive. e 

squadron to wldeh ^be janladar b at pmsettt 
attached, found itself completelyont hffffoomtlM^uaanibs 
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ie|> 3 catiaj agiiait the Germans darmg'the recent 'push ’ 
*t Cambrai. Encircled by the enemy on three sides, 
ttvith a canal or river (I could not make <mt which) on 
the fourth, the men entrenched themselves, determined 
to save themselves or to die. 

The ofiicer in command, finding it imperative to get 
into communication with the General Staff, asked for a 
vcdunteer to carry the despatch to headquarters. It 
hras out of the question to take the stream route. . The 
only alternative was to break through the German lines. 
That meant braving the enemy fire over a distance of a 
mile and a half. 

Mounted on his steed, a brave Indian fared forth 
into ‘ No Man’s land ’. He had not gone very far 
^hen German bullets riddled him and his horse. 

One after another seven Indians followed this 
volunteer and all shared his fate. 

Xjobind Singh, then a Lance-Dafedar, saw eight 
Indians mercilessly shot by the Germans. His 
'Kathor bloodf boiled in him, and he begged to be 
hdlowed to carry the despatch. Seated on hb ebar.^, 
die .’galk^ed at full speed into ‘No Mao’s Land ’ makiog 
;«tnu^ht as a bullet for his objective. The German 
^naachiae guns were at once trained upon him.' So 
<^8ccurate was their aim that they described, with their 
dktilets, on ekher- su^e of the amhial, a curve tim shape 
^dtisleg, hot htrsfromyvhere it ^iragdown from the 
The horse fell some ^90 3 nu!dsshart of the 
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destination. Nothing* daunted, the brave Rathor ran 
the whole distance on foot and arrived at the head- 
quarters with the despatch without having . received a 
single wound. 

The Commandant’s letter called for a reply. Gobind 
Singh offered to take it back to the trencbj^ over the 
mile-and-a-half stretch raked by German fire. Mounted 
on the horse that belonged to the General’s orderly, 
he ^Hed forth on his return journey. He was in- 
stantly greeted with a fussillade of machine gun fire. 
About half way across ‘ No Man’s Land ’ his horse 
fell under, him, and he ran for dear life. The Germans 
gave chase, firing all the time but Gobind Singh was 
fleet of foot and kept well ahead of them. After a few 
moments, that seemed an eternity, counter-fire from the 
isolated Indian Squadron drove back the pursuers and 
Gobind Singh jumped into the trench with his corn- 
ices. For the second time he had cheated the Ger- 
mans of their prey. 

The despatch that he brought required a reply. 
His offer to ride through the valley of the shadow of 
death for the third time was accepted. He was giveb 
leave to chose any horse that he wanted. Brave hearts 
Vyished Godspeed to. their comrade who they- Imdl 
eome to believe, bore a charmed life. 

M^n Gdi»hd Singh gall<^>ed, fer the third thne 
into No Man’s Land, ■ he was not greeted wiljh ,Ger- 
ittaii tnachinegun -fire, as had been his expCen^i» 
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both the previous occasions. Not a bullet whizzed past 
him. For all the noise that he could hear, the Hun 
trench might have been empty. 

He must have covered half of the mile-and*a-half 
flight, when he discovered the German game. • Their 
big guns ^suddenly thundered forth, creating a wall 
bursting shells in front of him. A friendly voice 
from a shellhole warned him that to attempt to ride 
through that barrage meant certain death. Gobind 
Singh, however, without stopping to count the cost, 
charged the wall of Are. 

A shell fell on the horse that the Rajput was 
riding. Its hind-quarters were blown to atoms. Still 
seated in the saddle, with his feet in the stirrups, Go- 
bind Singh fell violently to the ground, his whole body 
drenched with gore. 

The sight of the horse’s blood with which he was 
covered made him believe that he bad been ^seriously 
woimded. Hypnotised with the conviction that he 
vfas not able Id run, he slowly walked the 200 yards 
or so that still stretched between him and the British 
Headquarters, the Germans ceaselessly firing at him. 

.On . arriving at headquarters, Gobind Singh dis- 
l^yerod, to his great surprise, that for the third time 
he had slipped unhurt out of the jaws of death. The 
Wgeon who examined him found that he had not 
isuffered so much as a scratch. The General found his 
i^i^ as ever. He' asked if there was another message 
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to be seat, and expressed his willingness to carry - 16 
through the Germ&n lines if that were necessary. 

It only remains to be added that soon aftetyiratda 
our armies^ pushing from behind, dislodged the Gier* 
mans from their position and rescued the Indian 
cavalry that had been isolated. I am told , that many” 
other decorations vrete won by our countrymen^ among- 
them a Military Cross and several Indian Orders 
Merit. 

The Indian hero and’ his valiant comrades are be> 
ing feasted and feted in London. His Majesty phmed^ 
the Victoria Cross to Gobind Singh’s breast and highly 
praised his deed at an investiture held on Wednesdays 
Ftibruary 6 fh. The National Indian Association hdd!^ 
an ‘ At Home * *at 21 Cromwell Road in his honour 
on the same day, at which Lieutenant-General HiS 
Highness Maharaja Sir Partap Singh and General Sir 
,0*Moore pteagh lauded him, and an address in Hindi-’ 
was read by one of his countrymen.” 

These Vfctoria- Cross heroes have brcAight fame not 
only upon themselves but to their mother country as 
well. Indut is proud of them and will ever remembci?' 
their names with gratitude. This record alone is suffi- 
cient to 6 n the heart of every true son of India with joy* 
ui^escribable. ' 



CHAPTER IX. 

India’s Services in Materials. 

Taking the material aide first, / think it is not. 
yet fully appreciated hove effectively. India contributedi 
to meet war requirements. To form a correct estimate-: 
it is^ neeessaty to picture the special di^Cultiee which 
arose particularly during the later phases of the great, 
cimfiict.' The forces in Mesopotamia, for which we. 
were largely responsible were fighting in a country 
utterly deficient of the ordinary requirements of a- 
modern army. There were no roads, railways or.- 
mechanical transport facilities on the rivers. The 
country over which the troops had to move was devoid- 
of timber, of fud, even of ordinary gtone. Every thing,, 
even fire wood, for cooking and fodder for the horses. 

had consequently to be imported 

Lord Chelmsford in February, 1919. 

Absolutely immeasurable in terms of pounds,, 
shillings and pdnce have been the serviees of India- 
on the 'matei^al side in the successfid prosecution of- 
tbe vrar. When the war broke out, most of the i^ictor^S’ 
in the United Kingdom which were at that time 
eh^ged in the manufacture 'of artidfes of necessity 
oir of Ihxury had' to be converted into ammunition- 
v^orkshops. The labourers or that part of the factory- 
ipefaLtives which did not or could not go to the actual- 
battlefield were drifted on to these factories. Evwy* 
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other industry had to 1% Sacrificed in the interests, nf 
the national defence and the entire attention concen* 
trated on the mahttfacttire of the requirements of the 
war. Apiculture or what little of it there was in the 
British Isles was absolutely' abandoned. But even 
this was not sufficient. The war happened |o be on 
a' very colossal scale and the factories of the United 
Kingdom were not sufficient to cope with the task. 
Other manufacturing countries in Europe were busy 
in the turn out of their own military requirements and 
instead of helping the Great ^Britain they themselves 
were dependant on the latter’s assistance. True, there 
was America but, Jn the first place, she was a neutral 
country and, then^ S^e Amended almost prohibitive 
price for the articles she could suppty. What was 
England to do under these circumstances ? She 
turned her eyes to her colonies and India. Her api> 
cultural produce India could supply in any quantities. 
Food grains and raw materials she had in abundance. 
She contributed raw materials and food .stuffs not only 
for her own armies abroad, and for the needs 'of . the 
population of Great Britain but she met- the needs 
of the Allies also. For instance, Ii^ia" sent 44,000 
tons of hides to Italy. As for manufactured articles, 
due to the prerwar policjf of tenevolent 
ne^K4ity; of her Government, wasj^ot sufficiently, 
prepared to underkke the manufacture of war supplies, 
ofmomensui^te wjth the requirements of .the s>tu|diy% 
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Even Mr. Moo.tagu had to admit in 1918 “ how much 
more India could do for us and fcnr herself now had 
her industries only been developed in the past.” 
“ When India set out,” Mr. Montagu added, “ to make 
things, railway engines, trucks and even rails sh^i 
found herself requiring machinery from overseas which 
it was impossible to get on the necessary scale.” This 
was the reason probably of the collapse of the medical 
-and supply arrangements in Mesopotamia which led 
to the failure of the British at Kut. 

This failure, however^ proved to ^ an eye opener 
for the future. The Government of India set out at 
once to take stock of India’s industrial capabilities to 
meet the requirements of the war. His Excellency Sir 
Charles Munro^r the Commander>in*Chief of the Indian 
Army, immediately after the asStamption of his high office, 
had to organise the present Munitions Board for India 
witl? Sir Thomas Holland as president thereof and 
with provincial organisations at principal centres of 
trade and industries, vi»., Calcutta, ,JBomba^, Madras, 
Lahore, Delhi, Nagpur, Allahabad, Patna arid Rangoon. 
The Munitions Departnaent was divided among the 
following branches Stores, (2) Textiles, (3) Hide: 
and Wool, (4) Ship building, (5) Industrial intelligence, 
(6) Minerals, (7) Timl^, (8) Priority, (9) Home indent 
and (10) R^way liiaterials. To these vvere added, later 
-on, jute, ordnance, munitions manufactures apd the 
Ordinal Stores Branch was divided into five sections 
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these being, stores miscellaneous, paints and oil, hard- 
ware, metals, electrical and' mechanical > and stores 
distribution. As- the work developed the Army 
Clothing Factories were also taken over by the Munitions 
Board and the original textile branch was divided into 
textiles, clothing and, clothing contracts. Ordnance 
and ammunition factories were also similarly taken 
.over by the Board which became thus responsible 
for the supply, like some big London Stores," of 
articles from the smallest needle to the biggest anchor. 
It was the aim of the Munitions Department to get 
as far as possible all its requirements from indigenous 
sources and it was for that reason that the assistance 
of almost every factory, small or great, was employed 
in turning out war materials. 

The division of the Munitions Board, described 
above, can give the reader an idea as to the number 
and variety of war materials India was required to 
supply. It is a pity that the Munitions Board has 
not, up till the publication of this volwne, published 
its report and until that is published it is impossible 
’to gai^ge correctly the magnitude of India’s 
contributions on the nia.tertal side. The mere fact 
tiiat in the 15 months ending virith 30th June, 1918, 
theBowd’s expenditure in India (exclusive of stores 
boi^ht abroad) was some 23 cron* of rh^s (15 
milAs sterling) tells its own tafe. Closing pf all 
' Sorte, tents, cotton fahwo® and blankets for, .thp Indhn* 
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army were almost entirely supplied from India. Two 
million pairs of boots were made for the government in 
a year as compared with less thap^lOO.OOO in 1913-14. 
The Government Harness Factory at Cawnpore 
multiplied its production from 33,000 lbs of leather 
in 1913fl4 to nearly 200,000 -lbs in the first three 
months of 1918-19. 

In January^ 1918, the Board took oyer control of the 
Ordinance factories and the cash expenditure on these 
which was about 50 lakhs in 1913;i4 reached 
Rs. Ij 16,25,000 in the first three months of the financial 
year 1918-19. Timber of all shapes was supplied to the 
Forces in Egypt, Salonika, East Africa and- Mesopo- 
tamia to a value of Rs. 24,000,000 a month. The 
Board controlled with the assent of the company, the 
entire output of pig iron and steel fromi<.the Tata 
Company's works at Sakchi (re-christened Jamshedpur 
ly His Excellency Lord Chelmsford after the name ' 
of the founder, Jamshedji Naorozji Tata, the illustrioos 
father of the jitesent propriietor. Sir Dorab Tata). The 
military assistance rendered by Indian Industrial 
concerns is illustrated by a brief description, in a sepa- 
rate chapter, of the services of Sir Dorab Tata’s con- 
cerns. The Tata Iron Works supplied 1,800 miles of 
Railway Truck and two hundred engines. 

! ^ valtie.of Indian exports exceeded £100 million 
mrly. The State controlled prices at considera|l|^ less 
^an the prevailing prices and rates securpd considerable^ 
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savings in the war bill of the Allies which meant 
a corresponding sacrifice on the part of India. As 
India’s ^material resources were organised to supply 
the equipment of Indian troops and provide the Allies* 
essential requisites for prosecuting the war the extra 
equipment supplied reached the value of £. 80 ^illiom 
Of essential mineral exports, wolfram, one<third 
of the world’s supply, manganese ores, mica, jute» 
shellac and saltpetre were purchased by the Government ' 
at controlled , prices which were three to five times less 
than those prevailing in neutral countries. For its 
own use and that of the Allies, rice, maize, barley, gram 
oil-seeds, oil and medicinal stuff were exported at con- 
trolled prices. Indian hides provided one-third the army 
,boots. Skins were purchased at controlled prices 
considerably less than what prevailed elsewhere. 
Three million tons of wheat were supplied to the Allies, 
the shipments being made available at considerably 
less prices than those ruling in the world markets. 
To meet one year’s requirements forty-on* million yards 
khaki and hundred and eighty-two million pounds oi 
wool were exported to England.* 

Take the services rendered by the Railways oi 
India. In war, Railways are ' the first transporting 

*The80 figures have been taken from thg^ Trade Supplement of 
the iLottddn Tim$s and probably come npto the end of Jnne, IMS. 
The eijliiiqiteDt 6 monUis of war mtnt have raised the figures chn^eE- 
•■'aHy. 
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agencies to suffer. The reasons are obvious. Millions of 
men have to be moved to the principal seats of war. 
Millions of tons of war stores have to be carried. Rail- 
way lines in the war zone have to be provided in 
desperate haste. In the case of countries like the 
Unite(^ Kingdom and India with, in ordinary years, a 
great coasting trade, the concentration of all shipping-^ 
•on war service means that the^ traffic which they 
usually carry have to be borne by the Railways. For 
instancej in normal years, immense quantities of coal 
are carried by sea from Calcutta to Bombay, all this 
was now thrown on the Railways. In India, branches 
and lines were temporarily dismantled to meet the 
urgent demand for rails and rolling stock for Mesopo- 
tamia, East Africa and Palestine. The cost of it in 
money, must have been immense. But apart from cost 
which meant considerable financial suffering for India, 
the actual suffering caused to the population was also 
great. Several trains had to be discontinued, trains 
that actually ran were over-crowded because it was 
impossible to obtain new locomotives and new carriages 
and Railway fares had to be raised to discourage tra- 
velling. 

India’s contibution in materials was not limited to 
a few articles. The number of the commodities sup- 
j}lied was legion and it is simply impossible to quote 
figures of tiie supply of every or even many articles. In 
September, 1917, in order to meet an increased demand 
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for foddor for the the forces overseas the Quarter^ 
ihaster-Xktneral requested the Punjab C^vernment to 
arrange for the supply of 30,000 tons bal^ white bhusa 
by March 31st, 1918 and within that time about 26,000 
tons was actually supplied. The full amount asked 
for was completed by April 16th. The supp^' was 
continued upto May 31st, 1918 by which date 39,383 
tons was supplied. In the same way the United Pro* 
vinces Government undertook to supply 50,000 tons 
of baled hay for the^ overseas forces before the 
rains of 1918. By the 25th May, 1918, 50,000 tons 
had been baled and an extra 2,000 tons remained 
unbaled. 

The illustrations given above 'of the supply of a few 
' commodities can ’give only a faint ’idea of how India 
did her duty in this respect. But the term “materials” 
includes in it an unlimited number of articles from a 
battleship or an aeroplane down to a' smallest needle. 
It is edough to say that whatever India could give she 
gave freely regardless of the cost thereof or the incon- 
venience caused thereby. It we take up the list of the 
weekly supplies of comforts for troops from every pror 
. vince, nay, from every district of India it will be found 
tlnit articles of numberless varieties and in large quanti- 
'ti^ were given freely by charitably dispcsed and well- 
persons. -The supply of instructivii and interest- 
ing^ literature deali^ with religion, fiction aud other 
objects, of newspapers, * binocukrs^ {ntudes 
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dreeing, toilet requisites, sweatmeats and a thousaad - 
other articles was a phenomenon of almost daily 
occurrence. 

The following extract from a speech of His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford delivered on 6th February, 
1919 ii^the Indian Legislative Council will show the 
magnitude of India’s war efforts on the material side. 

“ Taking the material side first I think it is' not 
still fully appreciated how effectively India contributed 
to meet war requirements. Tb form a correct estimate 
it is necessary to picture the special difficulties which 
arose particularly during the later phases of the great 
conflict. The forces in Mesopotamia, for which we 
were largely responsible, were fighting in a country 
utterly deficient of the ordinary requirements of a 
modern army. There were no roads, railways or 
mechanical transport facilities on the rivers. The 
country over which the troops had to move was devoid 
of timber, of fuel, uven of ordinary stone. Eve^thing, 
even firewood for cooking and fodder for the horses, 
had consequently to be imported. While endeavouring 
to meet the wants of the armies in the field our 
supplying officers in India were daily confronted with 
the • competing wants of the civil population in India. 
At the same . time we had to restrict to the barest 
necessities the import into India of manufactured 
goods in order to free the energies of war workers in 
the a|.lted countries. The maintenance of this delicate 
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Alliance between conflicting demands imposed a heavy 
bnrden'of great complexity on the responsible depart* 
ments of government. The necessity of supplying the 
coal required • by transports East of Suez introduced 
an additional complication byleavingus with insufficient 
fuel to meet the requirements pf essenital industries 
and transport within India itself. The general shortage 
pf sea freight introduced further difficulties. The 
depletion of our supplies of manufactured goods partly 
through unusual military consumption and partly by 
the cutting of imports to which I have already alluded 
was naturally attended by a disturbance of prices 
and withholding of stocks which made it difficult 
to obtain, at short notice, the necessary equipment 
and stores for the army. The complex and rapidly 
changing conditions that followed the depredations 
of enemy submarines specially during the last 
two years of the war thrust a burden on India that 
cannot be appreciated fully in those countries where 
all munitions of war can be manufactured m the country 
itself. Habits and administrative methods which had 
rested on a basis of uninterrupted import had rapidly 
to be recast. The manufacture pf substitutes had to be 
revised without the usual facilities of suitable machinery. 
Iron, steel, coke and various other necessities had to be 
rationed, expert labour traind and devSoped, resources 
turned to account. The lessens learnt and the 
inew industries inaugurated must now be developed and 
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«onverted into permanent acquisitions To this 
question Government is devoting its earnest attention. 
Whilst making special endeavours to be herself less 
•dependent on outside sources of supply India has 
•contributed raw materials and food stuffs to meet the 
needs pf the Allies generally. To England we sent 
•over 100,000 tons of hides and to Italy about 44,000 
itons with a total value of some 21 millions sterling. 
As a result of special efforts a considerable fraction of 
these were tanned before export and in order to assist 
’in turning this new developement to permanent account 
we engaged experts in tanning in leather goods manu- 
facture and tan-stuff research. Timber for structural . 
works exclusive of fuel and railway slippers to the extent 
•of 200,000 tons were sent to the armies to the near East. 
Railway materials of local manufacture sufficient to 
•construct over 1,800 miles of truck and 1,300 feet of 
•bridging were despatched, while, from our own stock, 
■we spared 229 locomotives and 3,900 vehicles. The 
unusual mifftary demand for cotton clothing was 
•entirely met by Indian mills whilst a large fraction of 
i:he woollen goods required were also manufactured 
ilpcally from indigenous and imported Tibetan wool. 
Altogether»42 million articles of troops clothing were 
•tnanufactured.” 





CHAPTER X. 


Indian Musalmans and the War. 

Uy Uusaltnau subjects know well that the rupture 
with Turkey was forced upon me aftainst \ny will, 
and I recognise with appreciation and gratitude the 
proofs they have hastened to give of their loyalty, 
devotion and support. 

H.M. THE KING'EMPEROR. 

< 4s long as the Ottomans were defending themselves 
from the unjust attacks of other nations, the Indian 
Musalmans were whole-heartedly with them, but they 
refuse he dragged into an aggressive venture 
that they may choose to take. The Indian Musalmans 
have to look to their own interests, and the care of the 
interests of Islam in their own country is the prime 
duty that has fallen upon them. 

HoN’BLE Mr. MAZHAil-UL-HAQUE. 

Musalmans being an integral portion of the popula- 
tion~of India a separate chapter for the discussion of 
their attitude towards the war was apparently as 
unnecessary as one for discussing the attitude of Hindus, 
Barsis or Sikhs. But there were special circumstance 
which once made the world look askaijfle at the lo^lty 
of this setion of the Indian population to the cau^ 
of Great Britain and her Allies, the participation 
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of the Ottoman Kmpire in* the war against tho 
latter being the most important. Turkey is a Muslim 
Power. The Sultam of Turkey is the religious head, 
the Oaiiph to whom Muslims all the world over 
owe religious allegiance. Thus, while the religious 
and spiritual sympathy of the Indian Musalmans was 
claimed by Turkey, their temporal sympathy went 
with Great Britain and at one time it was feared that 
the spirit might gain ascendency over matter and 
Indian Musalmans might be led by their sentiments 
to go against England. 

There were other reasons also, although of minor 
importance. The war tetween Turkey and Italy and 
the apparent indifference of Great Britain throughout 
the Balkan war had bitterly annoyed some Mahomedana 
in the Punjab and N. W. F. Provinces. Certain utter- 
ances of British statesmen were interpreted as indicating 
that Britain favoured a combination against Turkey. 
During the Balkan wars subscriptions were raised 
among Musalnfhnsin the Punjab and N. W. F. Provinces 
for a medical mission and for the Turkish Red 
Crescent Funds and in the winter of 1912 some of 
the money collected was presented to the Grand-Visier 
at Constantinople. Two years later the Turkish Consul- 
Genend came to Lahore to present to the Badshahi 
Mosque a carpet sent by the order of the Sultan as a 
token of gratitude for pecuniary smypathy recently 
fhowh to Turkey. - A fortnight later, Turkish Doctors 
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■of the Red Crescent Society paid a similar \^isit. The 
influence of these important visits had turned a small 
section of Punjab Muslims out of humour with the 
British Government. 

The s}mipathy of Indian 'Muslims with Turkey 
-was noticeable as long ago as the Cremean ^ar and, 
before the outbreak of the European war, had streng- 
thened with improved communications and a wider 
interest in the world outside India. The feeling had 
been fanned by pan- Islamic influences, some of which 
have been suggested above. 

In the independent territory across the border of the 
'North-West Frontier Province there is a small colony of 
Hindustani fanatics who go by the name of Mujahidin, 
who believe in the literal interpretation of the Quran 
.and rejection of all priestly forms, ceremonies and 
glosses on the Holy Writ. The 'members of this 
sect regard India as a land not governed by Muslims 
and, therefore, unfit for Muslim habitation, a land of 
:the enemy They have Always preached 

Jehad. The^ Wahabis sent their missionaries to 
India now and then to spread here a pan-Islamic and 
.anti-British movement and their influence in certain 
quarters was noticeable also. 

Then there were Turkish influences at work. A 
■Turkish paper known as was secteHy 

despatched and distributed in eertain parts of« India. 
T%is was a newspaper dontaininfl articles in Arabic. 
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Turkish and Hindi which was started in Constantinople 
about May, 1914. Copies of this paper were at 
first freely obtainable both at Lahore and Calcutta 
but owing to its violently anti-Christian tone its impor- 
tation into India was prohibited in August, 1914. After 
the declafation of the war the Urdu section of the paper 
contained a leading article by Hardayal and virulently 
anti-British articles by the Egyptian Nationalist 
leaders, Farid Bey and Mansur Arifat. In the issue 
of 20th November, 1914, a speech of Enver Pasha 
was reported in which, among other things, he said 
“ This is the time that the Ghadt should be 
declared in India, the magazines of the ^ 
English should be plundered, their weapons ' 
looted and they should be killed therewith. 

. The Indians number 32 crores and at the 
best the English are only 2 lakhs ; they 
should be murdered, they have no army. 

The Suez Canal will shortly be closed by the 
Turks Uht he who will die and liberate the 
country and his nation will live for ever. 
Hindus and Mahomedans, you are both 
soldiers of the army and you are brothers and 
this low degraded English is your enemy. 

You should become Ghazis by declaring 
. Jehad and by combining with your brothers 
murder the English and liberate India.” 

^ After Turkey had entered the war two Indian 
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Mahomedans came to India who had heen in Turkey 
^ members of the Red Crescent Society which had 
gone from India to afford medical relief to the Turkish 
Army in the Balkan war. These two Mahomedans 
arrived iii India about the end of 1914 as emissaries 
•of the Young Turk Party to form secret societies 
among Mahomedans in this country. - 

Lastly there were the Germans who were most active 
in alienating the sympathies of Indian Mahomedans 
with the British Government. 

As they 4id in Turkey where they succeeded and 
in Persia where they failed, the Germans spread Ijdng 
reports in India as well to the effect that the German 
' Emperor and the German pedple had become converts 
to Islam. 

It was by this and similaT fraudulent tricks that 
Germans were able to seduce a Musalraan here and a 
Musalman there inTndia who in the early days of war 
adopted ah antagonistic attitude towards the British 
Government and showed friendiiness« to Turkey 
and her seducers. But the effect of such tactics 
could not possibly have been lasting. They soon 
knew what the real'attitude of Germany was towards 
Islam. Did not General Smuts report about the same 
time that in the German Government archives captured 
at. Moshi the following circular was discovered:-- 

Au xiuxABT SrAxnws. 

.UToa aie EeqtusiadMBead wiOdn ^hteeltoonths from data Af nMsMpt, 
« what oaa ba done b; j^amof wimtiitai 
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•nd.QovAnunwit teacher* effectively to ooantecact the'epreed of Islamio 
propegande. Do you oon*idet it posdble to make a legolatton pio> 
UMtiaigldam altogether 7 Poeubly a rule might be enforced by which 
teachers would not be allowed to perform oircnmoisions or act as 
teachers in the mosques, etc. The same prohibition might also be 
applied to other Gievemment servants. The encouragement 
breeding among natives is recommended by experts as an efieotivc 
means of stopping the spread of Islam. Please consider this pmnt 
ala*. 

This circular was, signed by Dr. Sohnee, the Imperial Governor 
of German East Africa and was dated some months before the 
outbreak of war. It was despatched .to the District Oommissioners 
in German East Africa. 

Sucb influences were at work when war was 
announced between Great Britain and Turkey. But if 
these influences were capable of alienating the s}rmpathies 
of an infinitesimally small portion of His Majesty's 
Indian Muslim subjects from British Rule in India, 
there . were those, far too stronger than these, which 
made the Musalmans of India realise that its future was 
entirely and absolutely wedded with the continuance 
of British connection with India. If there were fanatics 
here and tlfere who could mislead a few loyal 
subjects of His Majesty, there were potentates and 
religious leaders who could wield an influence over 
millions of their co-religionists to keep them on the 
right side. 

Thn Niaam of Hyderabad, the foremost Muslim 
Ruler in India issued a Ifarman in which he said .— 

“ Let it be generally known that at this critical 
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juncture it is the bounden duty of the Mahomedahs 
of India to adhere firmly to their old and tried 
loyalty to the British Government especially when 
there is no Moslem or non- Moslem power in the world 
under which they enjoy such personal and religious 
liberty as they do in India and when, moreover, they 
are assured by the British Government that, a9> it 
has in the past always stood the best friend of Islam, 
so will it continue to be Islam’s best friend and will 
always protect and cherish its-Moslem subjects.” 

His Highness the Agha Khan, soon a/ter„the out- 
break of the war, sent the following message to Indian 
Mabomedans and those of His Majesty’s Dominions. 
** No Islamic interest was threatened in this war and 
our religion was not in peril. Nor was Turkey in 
peril, for the British and Russian Empires and the 
French Republic had offered solemnly to guarantee 
Turkey all her territories in complete independence, 
if she had remained in peace. Turkey was the trustee 
of Islam and the whole world was content to let her 
hold our holy cities in her keeping. Now that Turkey 
has so disastrously shown herself a tool in German 
hands, she has not only ruined hers^f, but has lost 
her position of trustee of Islam and ,evil will overtake 
her. Turkey has been persuaded to draw the sword 
in an unholy cause from which she could be but 
ruined, whatever else happen, and she will lose her 
position as a great nation, for such mighty sovereigat. 
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as the King'Emperor and the Tsar (?) can never be 
defeated. 

Thousands of Muslims are fighting for their 
Sovereign already, and all' men must see that Turkey 
has not gone to war for the cause of Islam or for the 
defence «of her independence. Thus our only duty as 
Muslims now is to remain loyal, faithful and obedient 
to our tempbral and secular allegiance.” 

At a meeting held in Bhopal further evidence of 
Mahomedan loyalty waS given by the greatest Muslim 
lady Ruler in India who, in the course of her address, 
said 

“ I have every hope that my subjects will show their 
constomary zeal in carrying out my wishes and I have 
no doubt but they will follow me and my ancestors 
and predecessors as vtrell as their own forbears in 
remaining firm in their loyalty and devotion to the 
British Crown.” 

Their Highnesses the Nawabs of Rampur, Took and 
Palanpur issudd special firmans enjoining upon their . 
Muslim subjects staunch adherence to the British. 
Similarly the Council of the All-India Muslim Let^e 
Which is the only important political institution of 
Indian Musalmans in India adopted the following 
{^solution 

' (1) The Council of the All-India Muslim League 

g^es expression once more to the . deep rooted loyalty 
a^ sincere devotion of the Musalmans of India to the 
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Crown and^ a^u r^ H[is. E?c^pn,9y t^ Vi^roy 
that the participation of Turkey in the pres^ojt we^t 
4oes not an4 cannot affect th»t loyi^ty aa4 dev^ion 
inthe lea$jt degree and the Council ie, confident th^t 
ap, Musnlnm in India would swerve even, to a hair'et 
l^teadth. from his paramount duty to his sovereign. 

(2) The Council of, the AU‘India Muslim League 
expresses its deep gratitude to the British'Government 
fyr the assurance given to its Muslim subjects as to 
Ijhe inamunity of the holy places of Islam in Arabia 
and. oth;er places from at^k or molestation and for 
obtaining similar assurances from its Allies.” 

Nawab Fateh AU Khan JUzilbosh wrote “we are 
aU as firm in our allegiance to the Throne of England, 
as the unchanging rock.” 

Thus it will appear that the Knlers of Musalman 
States, the leaders of Mushoa eplnipn in British India 
and every other Musalman whose opinion carried any 
weight iinP''essed npon the general. Mn^nhl^h popula- 
tion of Indie, the necessity and the henefits of continur 
ing hrm in their loyalty to preat B.ritain. 

The*® exhortations, pn the part of leaders of Muslim 
opinion were not >n®rely sentimental. 
t^ed on close reasQniaig and ph nn®®aai.iahi® g>‘®nn.^®r 
They knew that England had alwa 3 rs been a staunch 
the ^usa^ansand of: Tnr^y. It. were the 
ii^igiaes, atal pf G^a“y ^^ 4 . 

hfe M the OttPn^^ injto a 
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Qreat Britain. What interest the Qentral Powers 
had in Tnrlcey has been explmned in a precedii^[ 
chapt:er. From the Press Communique issued by 
the Government of India only a day previous to t^ 
d^laxation of war between Great Britain and Turl^ey 
it clear that Great B,ritain did her best to avoid, 
this event. The Communique detailed the Turkish 
attacks on Odessa and Russian ships and indicated 
the consistently aggressive attitude of Turkey at 
German instigation. The purchase by Turkey of the 
German men of war, the Goeben and Breslau was, 
followed by the sowing of mines in the Dardanalles. 
Great Britain did not take seriously even the un> 
friendly treatment by responsible Turkish officials in 
Baghdad and Mesopotamia of British subjects and the 
open incitement of the population by the Turkish official 
circles against Great Britain and, the Allies. What 
His Majesty’s Government did was that it intimated 
that if Turkish were substituted for German crews on 
the Goeben an^ Breslau, if British merchant shipping 
were not impeded and if Turkey would honorably 
carry out the duties of a neutral state not only would 
4ll these illegalities and hostile acts be overlooked 
Imtthat a solemn and written guarantee would be 
^^en that Great Britain would scrupulously res^t 
t^e independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
ilurther on, assurances were giyen, that at the conclu- 

4od of peace G?eat Britain would see that no conditions 
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were laid down which would impair that independence 
and integrity and that economic conditions of a 
character favourable to Turkey would be obtained. 
In spite of these assurances the attitude of Turkey 
towards Great Britain became increasingly provoca* 
tive. The Press Communique went on to describe mili- 
tary preparations in Syria obviously designed to facili- 
tate an attack on E^pt. German intrigues were set 
t)n foot in Syria, Egypt and elsewhere with a view 
to inciting the people to take part in the conflict and 
reports were even received of the despatch of Turkish 
emissaries to India with the object of stirring up 
anti-British feelings among Indian Mahomedans. The 
Communique concluded by saying “Great Britain, 
the greatest Mahomedan Power in the world and the 
faithful and consistent friend of Turkey whom she 
has steadfastly helped to maintain her position in 
Europe arid to recover her stability which was s ha ken 
in the Balkan war would see with the greatest regret 
that Turkey had been decoyed into rdhging herself 
on the side of England’s enemies and into adopting 
an attitude as unjustified as it would be ungrateful 
bdt it cannot be denied that the present situation, 
shows that there is a chauvinistic element endeavour- 
ing to drive Turkey into war with England for the 
benefit of Germany and of Austria, the^ secular enemy 
of the Turkish State.” 

An official white paper was published later on 
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which contained a record of the efforts of Germany 
to corrupt the Muslims and afforded the indisputable 
testimony of Great Britain’s patience, despite Turko- 
German acts of provocation and intrigues. 

It will appear from > the above that England 
realisingcher position as the greatest Muslim Power in 
the world, was and had ever been a friend of the Sultan 
of Turkey. If further evidence in support of this 
fact is required the following quotation from Lord 
Hardinge’s speech in the Indian Legislative Council 
in January, 1915, will furnish the same. Said His 
Excellency 

** I believe I am not wrong in saying that this is 
the first occasion in History that the British Empire 
has been at war with Turkey. As you are all aware, 
in 'the Cremean War England expended freely her 
blood and treasure to maintain the integrity of Turkey 
while nearly 25 years later the disastrous treaty of 
r San Stefano which would have destroyed Turkish 
power in Euro^*was annulled solely by the threatened 
intervention of Great Britain. Since those days the 
policy of the British Government, as I am personally 
able to bear witness, has been to endeavour to strengthen 
the position of Turkey and to induce her to take 
safety from internal danger and external menace by 
the introduction of much needed reforms into her 
a^infstration. The advice of England, though fre« 
<;^htly unimlatable, was at least disint«’eBted...wh^ 
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it (the #ar) bfoke out England had no qi:^rd & 
aAy kind with Turley and the Bntish ' Government 
simply expected of the Turkish Government of th<!Sr 
observance of the ordinary principles of intdrnationsd 
law and the elementary duties of a neutral power.” 
His Excellency then mentioned the aefer of the 
Tuticish Government which clearly nieant breaches of 
neutrality and said :— ** From these incidents it Was 
^ear that oUr patience was misunderstood, that a 
powerful party in Turkey dominated by German 
hi^uence was bUnt on war and that they meant to gO’ 
on from outrage to outrage tiU war was p'rovbked.” 
His Excellency then described how England and the 
Allies persuaded Turkey not to enibatk on this .dan* 
gUrous path, how the Allies gave, more^than once, solemn 
aisurances to tespect the independence and integrity 
of Turkey. He mentioned the length to which thO 
Allies went in making the declaration they 'made that 
the holy places of Mesopotamia and Arabia wete 
to be immune from their attacks and the British 
(^vernmOnt even declared thi^ they were prUpart^^ 
if any such need arose, to defend them against all 
foreign invaders and to maintain thmn ^tidldU. 

Such a generous attitude of the BStltish Govem- 
ipent towards Turkey could 'not he m^dhd^stdi^ 
byihe Husaimans Of India; No wWifefi^thi^o^, 
timt tlm Mtdioiiadto population of India 
out Hje war, Hioio^;ldy loyiH fd Hie Biltii^' ^ 
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iheal and it spai^ no pains in helping Great Britain 
in ilie prosecution of the war. iMusalmans of military 
classes such as Balubhis, Pathans and others joined 
t!he ‘ranks of the arrny willingly and in large numbers 
and fought against not only ‘Germans and Austrians but 
ai^ihst ibe v6ry "rurks with a gallantry worthy of their 
ancient traditions. “Phe Lieutenant-GOvernor of the 
Punjab anidysed the number of combatants supplied 
the Punjab and the Punjabi Musalmans occupied 
the foremost place in the list, viz., their, number was 
170,000 out of a total of 390,000 The fact is worth 
mentioning that the first Indian soldier to receive the 
Victoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry in the field of 
battle was a Musalman, Khudadad Khan of the 120th 
Paluchis. In the subscriptions to the War Loans and 
to the numerous War Funds hfusalmans took their 
share willingly and quite in proportion to their pecii* 
niary condition which is, by no means, very satisfactory. 

While speaking of the attitude of the Indian 
Uusalmans tbwards the war, the names of the twO’ 
Muslim brothers who have remained interned at one 
; place or another ' throughout the war, vts.. Messrs 
. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, must be mentioned. 
The Government of India regard these two brothers 
as dangerous to society, although no convincing 
reasons for that suspicion have ever been vouchsafed 
>by the Governmeht. ^ far as'riieir attitude towards 
iTtnrkey and England is' 'concerned, the foUowii^ 



extract which has been taken from the report of an 
interview which a representative of the Press had with 
the Hon’ble the Raja of Mahmudabad who had visited 
the two brothers at the place of their internment in 
October, 1915, will speak for itself: — 

I, then, enquired whether he hs a nationalist would 
prefer a foreign Government to ' the autonomy under 
the aegis of the British Crown as defined by two such 
important political organisations as the All-India 
Moslem League and the Indian National Congress. 
He (Mr. Mahomed Ali) said that his ideal was the same 
as that of the All-India Moslem League and the Indian 
National Congress and that he did not want any 
outside power, whether Islamic or not, to be in posses- 
sion of India. .To this he himself added that if, for 
example, Turkey advanced towards the frontiers with 
the intention of invading India, then he, as a nationalist, 
would be prepared to enlist in the forces of his coun- 
try aod fight against and repel the invaders. ‘ I need 
not add,’ continued the Raja Sahib, ‘ t^Jat what Mr. 
Mahomed. Ali said had the cordial concurrence of 
Mr. Shaukat Ali.’ 



CHAPTER XL 


The Services of the Indian Press. 

/ should like to take this opportunity of paying 
a tribute to the manner in which the Press, both 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, has been conducted in 
fhe face of considerable di^iculties during the Past 
few months. It is common knowledge that in England, 
and I may add in America, there has been a good 
deal of recrimination about the vagaries of the 
censorship and J have reason to kmw that in India 
too there has been some irritation against that much 
abused person, the censor. But the Press has, to a 
large extent recognised that his task is a hard one 
and has exercised moderation and patience. Similarly 
these months have been a time when rumour has 
been busy with every form of false report and when it 
would have peen easy to have done great mischief by 
giving wide publicity to idle tales in fhe columns of 
the daily papers. With a very few exceptions to 
which I need not refer in detail the Press of India 
has exercised wisdom, restraint and moderation and 
I feel that we all Owe to it an expression of gratitude, 
ft has been suggested that the exceptions to which I have 
fefeirred are sufdciently serious to demand a more 
fdrdstie press law during this time of war, for at 
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present no action 'jcein be tdUen against an offending 
paper until the mischief has been done. We are, 
however, opposed to taking any further powers in this 
direction Mess the necessity is dbkoluiely forced 
uPon us for the exceptions to the good conduct df the 
Press as a whoile have not so far been sufficient ta 
justify anything of the nature of a Pre-censorship and 
/, for one, should regard it as a grave misfortune if the 
'errors of a few should bring a stigma upon the Press 
of India which, speaking generally, has been wisely 
and loyally conducted during these difficult times. 

Lord HiCRDiNGs in January, 1915. 

In these efforts (vis., those niade by the gwern'miiit 
for the diffusion of correct information about the wSfi 
we have keen ably seconded by the Press of India tO' 
'whose hearty cO-oPeration our success is largely due. 

Lord Chelmsford in February, 191^. 

The 20th century has been correctly described by & 
writer as being pre-eminently the centurj^ of the Press. 
In England the Press is generally spoken of as the fourth- 
estate of the Realm. But it is more than that. Today 
the Public Newspaper Press wields an influence 
enyi.ed by even the most successful and popular of states*^ 
.I^en and ministers. It is a common p|^e to siyr 
tfcat the newspaper I^re^ is the organic ^ 

^ expression of public opinion. Now in these fdayn 
«f progressive dmocracy, ^vemment, before dveiy 
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thing else, hais to ascerhiih th6 trend of public opinion in 
order perhaps to shape it, at any rate to follow it. 
The newspaper Press might not, in any one caise, be 
the express image of the view of the majority of the 
public to which it ministers and whose welfare it 
aspires to seek but in its variety and in its multitude 
it after all gives th6^ whd govern the best means they 
can have of gauging and appreciating the public opinion 
of the moment. One can ask where would have 
England or France or America or India been in this 
war had there not been in existence the newspaper 
Press in these countries. Specially in India, things 
would have, in that case, assumed a shape quite the re- 
verse of desirable. A section of the British Press 
having been taken to task severely for its attitude to- 
wards the Government during the war a writer in John 
Bull essayed sometime ago, the task of vindicating it 
and made the follovring categorical enumeration of 
Vthat, in his bpinion, were the services that the Press ha^ 
lieit^ered to *the country by its policy of independent 
patriotism. 

* It was the Press which warned the nation of the 
enming war. 

' : ‘ It Was the Pfefes which brought Kitchener to the 

yvyw Office. 

t - ‘ It Was the Press which got rid of' JHaldaDe. 

> ^ It Was the PWte: ^hidi reVeafed the munitions 
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‘ It was the Press which saved recruiting. 

‘ It was the Press which floated the War Loan. 

‘ It was the Press which interned the aliens. 

‘ It was the Press which stopped Germans of mili- 
tary age from returning to their country. 

* It was the Press which made cotton contraband. 

* It was the Press which stopped the transfer of 
gold to Germany. 

‘ It was the Press which degraded the Kaisar from 
the Order of the Garter. 

‘ It was the Press which formed the Coalition. 

Whether the English Press has correctly claimed the 
■credit of the foregoing events is a matter of opinion, but 
there can be no two opinions about the fact that in these 
■days the Press is capable of doing anything and specially 
in the war its influence has been simply tremendous. 

The Press in India is nietherso free nor so influential 
-as it is in England or other democratic countries. 
The Press Act does not allow iodependently honest 
•criticisim of the acts and measures o¥ the Indian 
Government. It is one of the duties and functions 
•of the newspaper Press to write every now and then 
i^gainst the acts of -commission and omission of the 
•executi>« government if ijt is to -li^thfully fulfil 
its primary and essential obligation to the people^ 
«nd yet the same Executive Government in India 
has assumed the function of punishing the Press 
legitunately belongmg to a judicial tribunal properljrand 
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lawfully constituted. In spite of these drawbacks and 
difficulties the newspaper Press of India was able 
to discharge its duties in connection with the war in a 
manner which cannot too highly be praised. As has been 
said above, in a country like India 93 percent of whose 
populati< 2 n is illiterate, the situation might have easily 
become perilous had there been no newspapers. In such 
a country dame rumour finds a very fertile place tO' 
grow on and thrive. It emanates from some source, 
real or imaginative, in the shape of a small plant or 
even as a seedling and by going the round of illiterate 
persons it assumes an unrecognisable shape, it grows 
into a monster tree. Several examples might be quoted. 
The writer remembers that a vernacular paper in the 
biginning of the war announced the news that Lundon 
(a small town in Germany or France, not London the 
metropolis of the world) was invaded. He heard a 
few days later from an illiterate friend and he (the 
friend) could swear most solemnly for the authenticity 
of the news Vhich he had heard from a friend of a 
cousin of his who had read it in a newspaper that “ ab- 
kja hai, suhib, jab London par hi hamla hogaya 
“ what is there left now, Sir, when London itself has 
h^n invaded. ” Similarly when Russia collapsed and 
qOws came from Europe that there was every likeli- 
hood in the near future of the Indian borders being in- 
vaded by the enemy, the illiterate people believed that “ 
the enemy was actually somewhere near Rawalpindi 
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■qit Peshayirar and would soon come dowu upon pelhi. 
Qnce again;, Gurkha spldiers were- seen patrolling 
on duty in soipe princi^ towns and the ignorant ^Ik 
■at once concluded that the British army had left Indin 
and baggagej and it had been substituted by the 
Japanese forces. (To the unpractised eye there is little 
to distinguish a Gurkha from a Japanese soldi&). The 
most important function of the newspaper Press in 
IndiOfduring the war was to counteract and correct such 
mischievous rumours as found currency either owing to 
tbe ignorance or misunderstanding of illiterate people 
or which were deliberately set ailoat by interested 
and selfish persons either Germans, English or Indians. 
How successfully the newspaper Press in India dis- 
charged this onerous function has been admitted by 
Lor^ Hardinge and Chelmsford themselves. 

It is a bare troth to say that to the newspaper 
P^ess belongs the largest credit of the triumphal 
cpnchision of the war. But for the Press it would have 
■been difficult to raise such large forces ip the country. 
The spirit of patriotism and loyalty was, no doubt, 
present in India in an ample degree but it required 
rekindling and wbo cpuld do it if not the Press and the 
platform. A platfonn spes^r can only influence 
. tb.e hundreds or the thousands of one particular 
locality that attend h^ speech but^a newspaper has 
a much wider sphere to ihjiuence. There was hardly 
.a,newr8psip»t in Inflia ^t ap>^ed to the j^j^e tp. 
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t^ei^ sen^ of patriotism and loyalty every dfty w its, 
•columns. Ignorant Indians thought that the \^r 
was a £uropea.n w,ar, that India was not in danger and 
so lopg as it was safe , it was none of their busings 
to dp an 3 rthing with it. They were told by the Press, 
however, that the cause of England was the cause 
of the British- Empire, the cause of the British Empire 
we^ the cause of India, that India would be nowhere 
if the British Empire were fallen. People were told 
incessently that the future of India was absolutely 
wedded with the future of Great Britain and the 
British Empire. They were told that the war was not 
■a mere geographical war, was not a war between certain 
^wers of Europe and America but it was a war 
between right and evil, between justice and wrong, 
between democracy and antocracy, between liberty 
and des{x>tism, between the principles of self-deter- 
mination and self-aggrandisement. They were told 
and. rightly so that England and her allies represented 
the former principles and the Central Powers the 
latter. They were told how Germany tyrannised over 
and misruled her subject populations, they were told 
|ha^ the German colonies resented the German Govern- 
ment, 1^ as it was. They were made to understand 
Wiat their fates would be if Germany came to rule 
oyer them. How in that case their persons and 
{>roperty would become unsafe, how they would be 
|^,tt^ted, how the honor of their womenfolk which 
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was the dearest possession of theirs would be violated. 
They were told how the Germans would exploit 
India, how they would turn the Industries and Agri- 
culture of India to their own advantage and to' the 
disadvantage of the labourers and agriculturists of 
India. • They were told incessantly that Gernyins do 
not at all respect the religious or moral scruples of 
a nation and that their temples and mosques would be 
violated. It was, in this way, by constant lecturing, by 
writing and speaking that the general masses of India 
came forward to help the country and the Empire 
in this hour of grave crisis. 

The first need of the Empire was the recruitment 
of combatants and labourers. In this, the Press played 
its part nobly and creditably. The advantages of 
joining the army were explained with pardonable exag- 
geration, the disadvantages, if any, were minimised. 
The likely recruits were reminded now and then of the 
deeds of valour of the ancient heroes of India. The 
names of Arjun and Sivaji, and Rank. Pratap h^ 
constantly to be repeated. The terms of recruitment 
were clearly explained, the battle fronts were described 
in an attractive manner and so on and so forth. The 
result was that recruits for the army flocked to the 
recruiting depots not in hundreds and thousands but 
in lakhs. It is not to be inferred, of bourse, that the 
news^per Press alone was responsible for sw:h asuc-^' 
cessful result but surely if the credit is to be divided 
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the share of the Press would, by no means, a mean 
share. 

The newspaper ftess not only said ditto to the 
Government’s schemes of recruiting but, as it was 
expected to do, it suggested to the Government, now 
and the®, other measures which should have been taken 
in order to encourage recruiting. It was the Press 
which checked the actions of overzealous Government 
officials to get recruits almost by compulsion. If 
their actions had remained unnoticed or unchecked 
there certainly would have arisen serious difficulties 
in further recruitment. It was the Press which kept 
on the (]uestion of increase in the pay of sepoys 
always to the front, so that recruits might join 
the colors willingly and in large numbers. The Press 
eulogised the services and the sacriHces of the soldiers ’ 
who went- to the front and fought on the battletields 
in order that their examples might be emulated by 
others on a still larger scale. Was not the Press again 
which agitatAl for the grant of King’s commissions 
in the Indian army to qualified persons so that men 
nf respectable families might take to the profession of 
a soldier instead of that of a clerk ? The Government’s 
promise of granting these commissions to suitaUe 
j>ersons led many a hesitating person to join the 
ktttty. The entire newspaper Press of India, Aag^o- 
Indian and Indo-Anglian, Vernacular and Anglo-Vw- 
IkwPlar, Political, Social or Economical was unanimous 
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in its attitude toward^ .rj^ruitme^ ^ s^pQj^ . jbr 
.thearmjr; Mrs. Besant’s and Mr. Tilak’s organs being 
np exceptions. Ai^lo- Indian newspapers or certain 
biasspd Government officials at one time tried to mis- 
represent the vie^vs of these papers but such a policy 
pf theirs was as unjust as it was unwise. They ,d^<i 
so pot because they believed that the^ papers >yanted 
to discourage repruitihg but because thiey Wanted to 
preate a prejudice agaibst the fprempst advocates of the 
^OJrne Rule pplicy for ladk. Certain Anglo- lodW 
Papors advocated con^riptipai for both Enropigans 
and Indi^^us when the w^ar situation bepame, in April. 
1918» extremely perilous and l?oing ala^^nited at what 

.w;as believed to be a serbus situation certain IndifJJ 
papers, notably the £te/tg<<(iS« whose editor is the 
.Hcm- ble B>abu Surrendta Nath Banerji, followed spit 
and recommended conspription fpr j:ndians, although 
und,er certain conditions. The motive of these Indian 
I»pers. in recommen^ng such a mea^Pce, was .qifdP 
un#rstandeble as they were anwinus to save India fw»m 
a German or a Russia inyasb^ ^ epy oost apd a* 
any sacrigces, however big. They were carried away 
jjby their Jseal.but the very ovs^v^helmingn^jorityjOf lhe 
Indian newspapers deprecated such an impfpdent atep 
dmd the latter were'able to induence the Qpvermnept 
,4ii,»npt. ep^rhing li^n.anehA^ha^^d^ W 
w|f .th!e;.G 0 ye»nmeRt erf India or any InefJ, foovernmep*^ 
.tedndqpted sunh #.meaanr^^ it .migh? Hve 
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in c^nse<](uences which ,need >tot ^ h^rct 

as.Qi^e the illiterate and ^^o^nt .h^d cptne 

to Know of cpmpn^iqn, th^ would have f^lin^ to 
give any help whatsoever to t}ie Goyernniept pr 
would hqye t^h^n sojme pndesiratfle step. The JJe»S* 
paper Press .^ved the situation. 

Take* ^^in the hnancial contrihutigns. The 
Government could not have been able te do even a 
t-hCusandth part of what it was able to achieve without 
the help of the. newspaper Press. For moqey even 
conscription >vould have failed if the newspaper 
Press were ngn-existent or opposed to financial assis- 
tance being rendered by the country. It was the Press 
which popularised the War Loan to such an extent 
that it Was successful beyond even the most sapguine 
^xpecjations. Perhaps the press was at its b^t when it 
poRularispd the War Loan. Day in and day out every 
newspaper devoted several columns to propaganda work 
in .fconnection with this loan. Not oply it publish*^ 
long lists of investments daily, whether they belonged 
tp the Post' Office or the main section but it devoted 
qppsiderable space in its editprial columns to create 
tgtthush>sm The writer vyas, at that time, 

^itor of an important Vernacular paper and conse- 
< ptet^j y he can speak with knovyledge how the various 

pther as tp 

most With regard to the political and economic adyant-- 
■ a^^,.;:;,pf ,ipvestm.etlt .in • ^hP Loan. The^e was a 
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very healthy competition in another way. Every 
provincial paper wanted to see its own province toking 
a favourable position. Bombay and Calcutta newspapers 
did their utmost to see their own towns occupying 
the first place. No w'onder, therefore, that there was a 
rivalry between the’ Bengalee and the Bom^'ay Chronicle, 
between the Leader and the Tribune arid'sb onJ 

In connection with the War Loan the Indian news- 
{faper Press helped the Government in yet another 
way. -Not only it did the propaganda work in its 
editorial columns, not only it spread enthusiasm through- 
out the country by opening its valuable columns to 
the reports of propaganda work, not only it persuaded 
the hesitating public to invest their savings in the loan 
by admiring, sometimes even* in exaggerated language, 
the examples of those who had already given loans 
but most of the newspapers published War Loan 
advertisements at considerably reduced rates-— some- 
times even half rates. There were papers also w'hich. 
placing the needs of the Empire at thfe critical stage 
above their own self-interest, gave publicity to such 
advertisements absolutely free of cost. In connection 
with the ‘ Our Day ’ fund the realisations of which 
amounted to about double of what* was expected Her 
Excellency Lady Chelmsford herself acknowledged 
the services of the Press in the foll^ihg message .— 
Dealt Sir, * t 

i desire to write and thank you , most sincerely ^r 
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all .the assistance you have recently given to* the cause 
of ‘ Our Day ' in the columus of your paper. The 
Press in India has been more than generous in 
helping the Central and Provincial Committees in the 
work on .which they have been engaged for many 
weeks pa^ and personally I am deeply grateful for the 
valuable aid your journal has given us all in our 
efforts to try and raise funds for the Red Cross and 
the troops in Mesopotamia. I know well how much 
of our success has been due to the generosity and 
assistance of the Press. 


December, 21. 


1 am, yours truly, 
FRANCES CHELMSFORD. 


, There was yet another way in which the Indian 
Newspapers served 'the Empire. The representatives 
of the Indian Newspaper Press did not content them- 
selves , merely to • cater to the reading world news of 
the war as receded through news agencies and explain 
t}|^ fully in .the pages of their journals but several 
of thnin went to the actual battlefields to see things 
mth. their own eyes and to. describe them later on in 
th^ir journals to the benefit of the readers-. The first 
deputation went to Mesopotamia in 1917 and in 1918, 
aether and this time mere representative, deputation 
ti^elled as far as France . and England at considerable 
s^rifice to the members. 
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^ M tfara 

Wiri resf^KSill'fd «f\?iry <;afi fififl" e^fe'rj'’ ^^olrtliSity 
td asiHjt "^ Eti^re in th@ gireiit lor jusHfcd’. 

wrdtd mk smiatfy Tikw m 
(MiHStt lM 1918 , “BfttugfjtfroMthe irfdiSn Emjiltte 
W thit by tRe first d€fe|^tt 6 h bl IriT^ 

jdfffha^ty wl^ haVd ^sf iCrri^ iw LoHdbn dn W five 
Wdeks’ Vfeft uiiddt th '6 atiS|S<ids df tfife Ministry of 
IfiftJlSfea^iJR”. Ond of the iii aft iftterv^elfr, 

siM. ‘ Tli§rb is a cofff^letb harttiotiy Of fbbling 
between India and the rest of tfie ElfitisH-ErtipSife 
regarding the War. We, in India, are anxious to do 
as much as we can according to the opportunities 
offered’. The same gentleman stated that a nuniher 
of representative gentlemen of practically all shades 
6 ¥ d^lHioii ih wHo atteuded at a farewell fuhbiion 
li^ hliti to take the fohdVring ihdssdge tb the 
' “. We trtjgt thSt ybii ^itl ht pHvilb^fedtb ^ee 
t^fe l^bileftt;l^ in Erahce wfiferb fffe tujfe of tfiR 
GiSfffifSti iHVh^ibh w^S ste^didd iii tftl ,(i&,r!y iWbiiffiy Of 
tkh war. Wfe' rb^oeyt ybu to alifTiire. ft is' ftsCjtSfy tfih 
india ’4 ^ iH thb Wdr I^s bheh ffiid cdii- 
tiliff^* fdbfe affd stion^ilftecrSi add Mt 11 

l^b^h prdW add’ hi# id imifidi 

add idiifidj^ nmttery wSutd fkir 

gi^^ef d^ii it das ^ 

fuhy a^^itted ' to ilaje^y^s I^omihi^i^ts' f ff fHfe 
array tike Englishmen me smd if l^e feidulces bt MaS 
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ctttin^iry tfee Britisli Emjpire will acquire 

stitiJli ^6 ‘ad^ll^diial strength that no power will lightly 
tKltok of gbli^ to war with if. We hope that as the 
rOlhlt of ybUf visit to England, British Statesmen 
^vilt Ibok’ at India not as the whiteman’s burden hut 
as a' viM^ting {^itnet in the Empire.anxious to share all 
responsibility if only she be deemed as a real partner. 

'^h6 paftldtiSrh of the niaSSifes in India is undoubted. 
E'i^^h the , hfaghihcent services of the Indian Princes 
paife" tW(b itiSigiilhOan'c'e cohfpared With the sacrifices 
thh' pabple have already made and are still willing to 
rndlce.’' ' ^ ' 

j^eOdless' to say that the Press delegates faithfolly 
cfelWdted tfifs nte'ssagh to‘ thfe itihg and to the people 
dt (jfeat fiVitain a'n‘d thus madfe the cement which 
joids India' with the rfesl of the British Empire still 
.^dti^dr—a great service 16 thO Eriipire. 

llie delegates visisted the British Fleet, they ins- 
■ifect^ miitiftlons works, ship*building yard's, cotton 
inhis at set’Sral places and other manufacturing 
'industries. 

Bfere is Kir. G. E. Eievadhar’s (one of the repre- 
'^iSthfives) Brief description of what the deputation 
i: dicing thhif tour. 

. WdSlc 61 but stay in Lohdbn, we 

> whB #o#h the t,dK#dh !>hi6ks and the wate-houises 
{,df ^ort we ^feto taken Ovdr Irdrldph 

ph d Ahdliy't^^ raacliiiih arid ffew t6 the hei^t 
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of 32,000 ft going nt tbo rate of 60 miles per. botin 
On the 19th of October we were individually given -.an 
audiience by both the King and the Queen at the 
Buckingham Palace. During this peri<9tl we \yere 
shown the * Illustrated London News’ Press, t]ie Stamp 
Department and the printing of Government Currency 
Notes. 

On the 20th of October, we left London on a 
provincial tour, visiting Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, 
Chester (Port Sunlight), Manchester and Birmingham.. 
While at Edinburgh, among other things, we were 
shown a considerable portion of the Grand Fleet, 
lying hear the Firth-of -Forth; at Glasgow we were 
shown, on the Clyde, the ship-building operations for 
the Government, by the John Brown Co. airship and 
munition factories at George Town ; the Corporation 
showed VIS the several important Municipal de)>artments; 
at Carlisle ; we were shown the work of the Board of 
Liquor Control ; near the Chester we were shown the 
model labour conditions put into operation by the 
Lever Bros, on their huge soap works at Port Sunlight 
at Manchester the Ship Canal Co. showed us the . big 
canal and their warehouses and other s^tivities. 
Among other things, we were shown a model spinnipg 
raiU, shell factory, the Royid Exchange, and the whole- 
sale Co-operative Sooty’s operations ; apd et Bir-; 
mingham we were shown workshops -of the ^trppo* : 
litan Carriage Cp. pt present engaged .i.n niaking the;-. 
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Handle-Page machines and the tanks. We ^ere 
given the opportunity of going in a tank. 

' ^ye returned to London on the 30th of October. 
After a couple of days’ stay h°rc, we were taken to 
the Western front where we received the hospitality 
of milita|y officers. We spent six days in seeing the 
ruins of several Belgian and French towns and villages, 
visiting most of the important places where battles 
were fought in that area. During this brief stay we 
travelled over 900 miles in motor cars. It was very 
cold there. We were shown three prominent theatres 
of war, where our troops fought most valiantly, for 
which the British Army officers and the public have 
expressed their admiration and gratitude. We saw 
most dreadful scenes of devastation and desolation, 
complete ruin of beautiful agricultural land and forest; 
we were shown an actual battle front where the guns 
were firing at the Germans, Huns as. they are 
universally called here, who were at the distance of 
threh miles. 9ur visit to this place has left a deep 
unpression on my mind. 

On our return to London, we saw, on the 9tb of 
November, the Lord Mayor’s show one of the grandest 
held,, in which troops from all Allied countries except 
India ^because there w'erc no Indian troops at that 
time in^J^ngland) , and the different. War activities of 
the nation . were marshalled, We saw also the great 
bupyent and maddening, of people— men and!. 
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women iiV all ^laei^S ifi L6M6n bn tflSft' '^fejr 

when the news of the of thfe Af«iis8k:4 MistliSdl 

over the vthote cobhtty. 

In Lotnion itsblf we were the ^nest^ Of ^vbi^!' 
insfitutilDilS $rtd ptifalie hbdiOs at luhbh br"^ dhfiiei^ j 
bbs^ejf',' ntatty impbftah't ^eiMemeh treatecf iib 'al 
luttehtibits ; thOtSovef ^vh'rat i^eptions i^erb arfaitfj^ed 
tcrMtSttirur tl!s, the SbtretJl^y of Stkte’s heihg ohO of thOtfi. 
Awiong; Otlfet pl£c^ of interest, %e pkid k vlfelt' fO' 
HatttptOti Court, Windsor CaStle, and 6 OkfO^’ 

At ihOit of these places, ^nefOuS Sentitfife'hts tvSris 
ejfjWCsStid- in kppi‘e£tati'Ofi- of liidM’s cbiffiiWttioh tri 
rif^'aiid mOhhy to the Efh'prre duting th’e Wat khd 
w€ il^ffe askbd to respond to the toasts Of v\^h:bdie. 
TtieSrfe seems tO be a universal feefih'g of gi^kfithife for 
\#faSi India Kate done aStid I feel sure that Ais hfe 
rnfiheriil^ cofitritrtrfed to tfie . desirable change in iffio 
ati^fe of vision' of the l^fifishers totv'ards i^'er. 'ff 
liddk #ili ^>ersi8t in her demand, on r%ht Kdes, sfre 
is sure to succeed. There is great heedfor ^otK fifetes*'^ 
r iPIle ^teafest.Siervice refiddferf by the fHdiah i^tfess, 
ifft^ftic’iifeffy tife 6^^^ df tfife vie^s df edttSetM 
iiyyi tdb^ therffioded’. ffeii sietibn 

Which consisted of su<^ dalfy 

^'M-Wski^ knitKi Mrna%ar^PitfrMiil^ 

tif# of tl?e tfiiilfed fH'dviihicses, the 'frUiuhe oi^ tfee 
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tHe AVif India of Madras, riot to speak of 
rturriefdus otHer journals which were not dailies and 
of thfe' verriacuiar Pir&s \'^ich is no less influential 
did' tifte gfi^test sefvice to the Empire by keeping ' 
before the public eye both sides of the shield. It. 
asked, fhe peSiple to perform their duties willingly and 
iftidlhchiri^fy arid well arid it did riot hesitate to give 
■ the Sathh advice 16 the Governirierit. If the Govern- 
rifbfit .ivaS keeh oh irisisting upon it's rights, the I^reSs 
askbd the people to detriarid their righfs as well,, 
thbhkh tlbf aS a condltidh to assist ih the prosecution 
df the wrir. No riSltion in the world, unless every 
rtieriibigr of it was a fohl ot h. philidrithfopist caii urideirgo- 
Ikt^e Sacrifices unless it expected s6inethii>g iii fetutii.. 
If the Indian leaders and the IndMn Press had 
gone on asking the figbple to iriake sacrifices and yet 
; grba^r sacrifices vtitfiBttt deraandthg for therii anything 
^ dht 8f the faults it Cad eMlji bS iiha^ried that tfieiir 
at^eals wbtftd haw fallhtt flat ori the cbUritr>\ A 
dfltlibn arid ^ quarter of Sbldiets Codld riot have 
^ the am, and the fiifehCial assistance cduld riht fiaVC 
feeh Wlidt it actually 'The tridirifa preSs kejpit 

^thli'i^uhe 6f Buttling iii the Hl&¥ts of the '^ed^lb. 

the Itaht fb qaaifiBif IndSns df Kiiig% 
Gi^mions ifi fhh iirmy ^ te Betfer ffiCh could edffle 
iMmm ^ jhih thir ifh^eriai arris^. ft deak^am 
iilehSisse hfi ^e e^ndhnriencs bf the sep«j^ sb that thdse 

jolft ilt tsma Lastly, H. 
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inspired the people to spend the Inst pie. of thea 
purses and ' the last drdp of their hlood to win the 
war which was being fought by England and her 
allies in the cause of justice, liberty, freedom and for 
the security of the rights of weaker nations. It 
taught the people that the war wks being fought for , 
the emancipation of the entire world . including India, 
and hence it demanded the application of these prin-r 
■cipies in the administration of India. Surely if the 
nation were not led to believe that its sacrifices would 
lead to the emancipation of itself is it conceivable that 
it would have responded so magnihcently as it has 
actually done ? Let the reactionaries in India and in 
England say what they will, it was this section of the 
Press which deserves the greatest credit in the 
Iwinging about of .such a happy result. 

It can be imagined that proprietors and editors of. 
Indian newspapers were able to render so much service 
■only at considerable sacrifice, personal and financial, 
jrhe Press Act and the Defence of India Act were 
always hanging over their heads like the sword of- 
pamocles threatening tp fall any moment. They had 
towrjtewith excessive caution and sometime they- 
grievcius^ly felt that th«y doing all they 

cptdd. A great personal' paipi indeed 1 The War 

again, bad. raised the prices of every t^ing in connec- 
;,tion with newspaper printing to an abnorn^ ejftent. 
The price of paper alone went. up more than three tithes- 
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the pre*war figures aud similar was the case with 
other printing materials. Many of the newspapers 
had to suspend publication, being unable to face 
this abnormal rise in prices. Many, others had to 
curtail their size and volume and almost every news- 
paper had to raise its price during the war. The 
circulation of newspapers increased considerably in 
. the beginning of the war, but when the curiosity 
•for news waned, and the price of paper went up, the 
circulation began to decline and considering the 
prevailing high prices of every article of necessity there 
is no wonder that the circulation of many a news* 
paper fell below even the pre-war figure. 

In a word, it must be said that the services of the 
Indian Press were most valuable and the sacrifices 
immense. But for the right attitude of’ the Press 
India’s help could not possibly have been so splendid. 


O 


O. 
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Clashes. and 
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/of Bogia»i 4 ^ 
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in^n0w 

is in of /being skoken in these days .^f. edtica- 

liondl individttalism} ii^e t^ue 

ideal They have done grvafl^rk in 

i0minU*^i^k*-^'-^m ■-of-\^aee.::-pm^^^d. for 

fy^ i> 0 ‘O^rativn with Qoverimf Ht. They are a^/vfly 
'irigii^f^' Ml Ike collecfioH 6f' fmth for ;ihf/reliif_ 
qf the^suffering jattd distre^ odvsed, by the.<:^».};_\iie- 

'"■^j^ng/tke' t^i^dniie. of '<^tr^f^i 



/ t/o flat hesitifte to sity I otn to the British 

i'hroiie hecifiise 1 love nty country, 

lllli lloN’i;LK KAiMHi; M- M. MAl-AVIYA. 
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if* rnghHini^n tkm^m «nim‘ 

^ fion4iffpn p 

mt4 thqt myMP 4H* Mif* 
e0^l'k^f **: Ppi fiVhl « Qontrifivtiqn io Ifte 
pf i^i^ ^and jtntipf, ppt like 0 mich gif 4 a, ifiUi 
pg/fgap^t adpfmtage pf^^e gRgptry 
aggptff^ 0re aflii^ed at tht Rpse pf thjis .pplgftfgl 
ktr^ggle. Tftey are, in brief, acffhg the .keep!e,t:a 
of tip nation' a mind and cpnacifnce. ^They are ckefr- 
f 0 y doing thia from the ppnviction that, aP.>fft 
from, the material intereats associqpd vitjt fpe 
iitdiaaoluhle tie vphKh linjta Ipdfa with Bnglaj\fi< 
Iheir action ia sanctioned by laws of justice a^d 
humapity. Products of English education, they qre 
maptaining in practice .the moral principles wh{ch 
they impib^ with that education i these, mUed with 
the, .inborn ideals of Indian .ethical truths, make ihyir 
iufijpjiai ihe more appreciable. . 

* Si» P. D. Pattani. 

It is impossible to dratw a bard and fast line 
betii^ejQ tii? edpe^ted and pplitical classes on the one 
the remaining population on the other. The 
rtf l^kajger or Uhe Maharaja of Patiala is 
l^;:0^ted as any ordinaty educated Indian and takes 
ihtere^i in gtditie^^^ any politician in British 



Hav<! not a' nnmfiet ‘of ' RolWg 
ekprei^soid their sj^pathy ' ah'd Support; nayi“ gi^en 
active help ' to their Br itiSh« jndian fellow couhli^- 
'hi^h, in the realisation of tfii6 latter’s pdlitital jfepira- 
tlons tUid liave they not demanded political ' rights 
and privileges for thmselves ? Are net ' land- 
holders such as- the Maharajas of l^bbilee, Burdwah, 
Durbhan^ and Balrampur ' politicians ? “ Do they 
not sit in Councils, take part in political meetings 
and express their views on Indian political proMems? 
But, Strangely enough, the phrase ‘educated and 
political classes’ has acquired a special meaning in 
this country and this class has often been made the 
target of adverse criticism at the hands of certain' 
classes of people Indian, Anglo-Indian and British. 
It has been said more than once, although by 
irresponsible persons, that the, political leaders have 
shown but a lukewarm interest in the war ; on the 
other hand, they took advantage of the embarrass^ 
position of England in order to agi^te for political 
rights for their own country. Such a sweeping accusa- 
tion is as unjust as it is wrong. ' But for th4i Press 
which is in the hands of these very people and the 
jplatform which is solely possessed by them it would 
* ^ve been simply impossiWe for^ Ii^ia to put in 
such conspicuous services in the war as she has 
been able to do. In a sepmrate chajpter it^ h^ bden 
shown to what extent the Indian News^p^ 
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ha^ aUe to influetice the people to" ieltkler ^ 
po^ible<help to the Emjpire. Most of what has been 
sdl^ in that chaptw is, mutatia mutandis, applicabie 
to the case of educated Indians also. They addressed 
public- meetings in order to appeal for recruits, they 
subscribed to war loans and persuaded their country- 
men to do the same. It was a member of the educated 
and political class who moved the resolution in the 
Indian Legislative Council regarding the expenses of 
the Indian Expeditionary Force which fought out- 
side India against Europeans for the Brst time. 

. The fact is that no community in India rendered 
greater service to .the Empire during the war than 
the educated and political class. The services of the 
Ruling Chiefs, the lighting races, the commercial 
community and the Government oliicials were great, 
ho doubt, but they could not have achieved anything 
substantial without the co-operation and lead of the 
educated Indians. In an excellent article contributed 
,to the prSss m the beginning of the war by the Hon’ble 
.Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, K. C. S. I., C. I. E., Member, 
Executive Council, Madras, the attitude of the educated 
.class has been correctly explained. Says' he 

“ irhe voices that a^ heard in the Press aiid on 
;the .platform, in councils and associations, are the 
of the ^ucated classes. They realize more 
pl^f ly than the rest of their countrymen the gravity 
S>f : 'fhe issties ,at stake and the menace to liberty, 
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-fa»ftan#y and civiUzatkai in^fed ia tba aacendancy 
German militariflpn* Keen as ^e moat r advamred 
poU l acal reformer may be about prafress^ he kslsiws 
. that it is in^K>ssi]de for him. to achieve his potitkal 
ideal of a muted India govemed on consytutiwaal 
Unaa». except under the fostering care of the nation 
which hat set ^ example of .political freedmn and 
ordered progress to the rest of the woidd. The 
educated Indian is the product of British rule, 
and he ewes everything that distinguishes him 
from the mass of his countrymen to the boon of 
English education which has broadened his mental 
outlodc and imbued him w:ith higher ideals and 
aspirations. His- loyalty is not the merely instinc- 
tive loyalty Vd the Briton, at home or the C<doaiial, 
hot the outcome of gratitude for benefits conferred 
and of the conviction that the progc^ of India is 
indissolubly bound up; with the integrity and solidarity 
of tibe Briti^ Enoipire, The loyalty, of the Colonial 
is the. l03^1ty of a petted child , wh<^is assiduously 
kept in gpod humour and cannot stand the strain 
the slightest attempt at dictation or interference 
by the Mother Country^ tie it in the matter of the 
treatment of dtsiatic immigrants or the question of 
hnnffs ,or any other question. The educated IndiWi 
an.fhe cih^ lia^i knows that fona^ ^long a tiioiei as 
pracli^ l^litician need look into, the^^i^ 
OGunia^on k nec^saiy i^.rsec^^ him l^ensal 
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di»pr4<!r atKit ai^reaobn. The saspeumm 

of |K>lit|^ ai^tatioa in the ie oi 

the..deai(^ .of .the eiincated classes to aajr. <»* do 
nqthliig that fnay cause the least embapfassnsent 
to the Government. It is not that the earidn^ 
critic of Goveri^nent, the radic^ Indian doctrinaire, 
and .the political missionary have, to use t^ 
langi^geof the ‘Tiwes’ History of the War, been 
silenced, discountenanced or converted hy the millions 
but that far more than the millions these various 
classes of critics have always realized that any 
weakening of the British Empire must affect the 
conditions necessary for the peaceful and steady 
development of an Indian nation. Agitation in 
peaceful times for political privileges is certainly 
not inconsistent with deep-seated loyalty. That the 
educated classes should desire to have a larger 
share in the direction of the administration or larger 
opportunities for the exercise responsibility 
is. not unnatural. How fu . such sepiratioqs can or 
will be gratified is a question which the wj-iter does 
not propose to consider/’ 

It is not to be wondered at that the most advanced 
pol^cjim or Home Ruler is often the mo^ loyal citizen 
the sBri^sh Rmpjre. Sir Subramania Iyer of Madras, 
who ;|iieht e-: mefsage to President Wilson of the 
Uni^ States of Atnenqa requesting him to tise 
^ J^uooce on ^ Bntuyfi statesmen Jor an earyl 
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gratttol respoiisible govemn»iit to dctiob 

which was described as * disgraceful • ahd"^ senile ' by 
the Secretary of State for India made the following' 
speech at the outbreak of the war as President of the 
loyal demonstration in Madras. 

“As we ‘know the war is one which affects fhe 
safety of the Empire to which we' belong, and is 
thus such as it were touching the person of every man, 
woman and child in fndia. Mereoiver it is not a 
struggle prompted by motives of aggrandisement but 
has been provoked by the flagrant breach of solemn 
engagements by a power which has for some years 
been a constant menace to the peace of Europe and a 
great part of the world. No wonder therefore that 
our Ruling Chiefs, Maharajas and Rajas are vying 
with each other in proclaiming their readiness to 
stand by and support their Sovereign, their Liege 
Lord and their personal friend ; and we, the people, 
should not in our turn lay behind in our duty. * 
• * Though this war will inflict inqplculable harm 

oh all the parties concerned, yet out of such evil 
good must come and will come. One of the 
advantages which India, will gain may be said 
to have already accrued. For nO one, howevo' 
malicious her may. be, will, in future,, be able 
:iucc^fullyi6 suggest; doubts as €0 our Idyalty to 
the Empire. No one can hereafter twist our re|>res^- 
tatipnSj as to our wants and Vequireinehts as ebidlicitms 





At such a crisis it is, I firmly hold, the duty of every 
Indian, be he great or, small, rich or poor, to support and 
assist His Majesty's Government to the best of his 
ability. % 


B. G. TILAK, 
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of deep discOQteot and hidden disaiGfection. And this 
to my mind is ho small advantage, as itywill conduce 
to rendei* ' the rei|ati6n between the Indian people 
and great British motion one of true brotherliness.” 

Mr. Bal Gahgadhar Tilak, perhaps the most 
uncompmmising critic of the present I.hdiah Adminis- 
tration in India wrote in the Mahratta on September 
2lst, 1914 

“It has been well said that British Rule is conferring 
inestimable benefit on India hot only by its civilized 
methods of administration but also thereby bringing 
together the different nationalities and races of India, 
so that a united Nation may grow out of it in course 
of time., I do not believe that if we had' any' other 
rulers except the liberty-loving British, they would 
Ihive conceived and assisted us in developing such a 
national ideal. Every Qim who has the interests of 
India at heart is fully alive to this and similar adVant- 
ajges of the British rule and the present crisis is, in my 
opinion, a blessing in disguise inasmuch as it has 
universally, evoked our united feeUngS and sentiments 
of loyalty to the British Throne. 

^ ; At such a crisis it is, I firmly hold, the duty of every 
Indian,; be he great or.smalh.rich or poor, to support 
and assisi His Majesty’s Gdvwnmeht, ISh the best of 
Ins aJbslity*” » 

> The following words are cul^ foohr the speeches 
of-^Ot a Ruling Chief; . nor an ofiic&l btrt^Mr. M. KI 
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Craiutiti of Um mitlain^ nsovement fame and 

nm^ maljfnjad by Anglo-lndimi tradets au^ certain 
g^eramcat ofBeials for hfe doings at Ahmacbibad, 
Ghaitiparan and Khaica and who, lat^ on, started the 
Satyai^ah movanent to combat what ate poptdarly 
called the Rowlatt Btits. * 

Absedutely unconditional and wholehearted 
cooperation with the Government on 'the part of 
educated India will bring us within sight of otur goal as 
nothing else will.” Agsun, It is a perfectly honorable 
ambition to g^in freedom for our country by fighting 
for, the Empirei” And yet again, “ Not to help the 
Empire is to commit nation^ suicide’’. 

The HonMde I^n^t Madan Mohan Malaviya gave 
yfat to tho followis^ views at a great meeting held at 

AlMhabad. 

“The destinies of our dear country are hoked 
cloaely with the destinies <»| Gieeat Britinn. Any 
reverse to Britinn meads a serious menace to India. 
* * • Ido tMd hesitirte to say that I am It^ 

to the British Humne because I love my cquntry. 

We are not blind to the fact ^at- tl^re are many 
defects in the eadsting system oi adntinistration, 
that ^ce are mai^ gkievanees which ceqmre 
to.be Btie midcingaBswim^ 

for that, I believe that no foreign nation, that 1 can 
think. o4 wsH^.lwee ^evwRied Imha hether than,' on 
the ibh<dig the Biknit haiimdonew ^Ife lealhe b^ 




Not to help the lui^pire is to commit national suicide. 


M. K. GANDHI 
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coBvtefMKi that our {progress under British rule will' be 
far greatearin the future than it has been in the past, and 
that a day will come, distant though it be at present, 
when India will, under the aegis of the British Crown, 
attain seH'government such as the Dominion of Canada 
and the ether self-governing Colonies of Britain enjoy." 

His Highn^s the Agha Khan, an ex-President of the 
All-India Muslim League, was confident that the 
spirit of devotion would be maintained whatever 
fluctuations of war might occur before the Allies were 
victorious. The I<^alty of the Indian Moslem to the 
King-Emperor was proof against any attempts of 
German Diplomacy to create a bastard pan-Islatnic 
sentiment in favour of the " mailed fist." 

There was no need to differentiate between various 
communities and races of India. All were united and 
eager ’to support the Imperial cause gratified that 
their national representatives were to assist in the 
European war for the first time in history. 

This advaflee in the growth of Indian co-operation 
in the responsilalities of the Empire would be another 
gi^t stone in the great landmark of the beneffcent 
vrceroyalty. He was convinced tlwt the war would 
de^itely mark the watershed between the old and 
the and id the commoto service and sacrifice there 
would be a way of permanent loving union betwe^ 
In^an and British sentiment and reconciliation in 
any edtstanding dwergentites on. domestk; matters. 
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Babu Bipen Chandra Pal who has been so severely 
dealt with by tbe Rowlatt Committee expressed the 
following opinion as late as 1918. 

“ Everybody who counts in our present political 
life feels that the success of the German' intrigues 
in Central Asia will bring not freedom to India, in any 
shape or form but will lead first to universal disorder 
and anarchy and then to another spell of a new foreign 
domination, either Moslem or Mongol or, in the 
alternative, it will break up the unity of India so 
laboriously built up by a hundred and fifty years and 
result in the parcelling out of the continent among 
various powers, Asiatic and European. And though, 
possibly, one , or two Sovereign Indian States may 
emerge, either temporarily or permanently, out of this 
universal chaos, the hope of building up a great pan- 
Indian democracy which will be able to take up its 
rightful place in coming World history and World 
evolution will be killed practically for good.” 

Many other public leaders can similarly be quoted 
here but for the purpose of this volume this is 
enough. This will help the reader to form a correc| 
idea of the attitude of the educated and political 
classes. Some might say, have actually said« that the 
educated classes could only talk, and do nothing 
substantial but there they are quite wrong. Take 
any sphere of service and the educated Indians will 
have to be given tbe . greatest credit for its success. 
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Take, for instance, recruiting. Did not the educated 
classes explain from public platforms just as the 
newspapers did through their writings that India must 
help the Empire to the last man ? Who explained the 
advantages of saving the Empire by recruitment in 
large uumbers ? Mr. Bai Gangadhar Tilak and Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi toured from village to village to collect recruits. 
When in May, 1918, the sudden collapse of Russia made 
the situation very gloomy and special appeals were 
made to India for more men and still more men, a 
war Conference was held at Delhi to concentrate the 
entire exertions of official and non-official Indians 
in one object, namely, to help the Empire, Mr. Gandhi 
hrew himself heart and soul in the work of recruit- 
ment. “ The Delhi Conference means for me,” Mr. 
Gandhi declared in his letter to the Viceroy, “ and I 
believe for many of us. a definite step in the consecra- 
tion of our lives to the common cause.” And ever as 
good as his word he wholly busied himself in the 
recruiting (&mpaigr. On May 15th, the Gujerat Sabha 
under his inspiration passed the following resolu- 
,tion 

” In the opinion of the Sabha the easiest and 
straightest method of attaining Swarajya is to help 
the Einpire in the hour of danger by supplying all 
available men for fighting and other purposes in con- 
nection with the war and therefore the Sabha resolved 
that it should, with all possible despatch^ undertake 
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r«cruituig.” The septiment es^essed in this reaola- 
tipn is only a pacsfAraae of wlat Mr> Gandhi himself 
said. “If we serve to save the Empire we have in 
that very act secured Home Rule.” 

Take again the financial contribution of the country. 
The. part played by the educated Indians in this sphere 
of service is no less important. The resolution 
regarding the defraying of the expenses of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force by India was moved by a member 
of the educated class in the Indian Legislative Council 
and was supported by such stalwart politicians as 
the Hon’tde B. Surrendra Nath Banerji, the Hon’ble 
the Raja of Mahmudabad and others by speeches and 
by all by votes. . Similarly, the gift of ClOO million 
to England for war expenses was supprwted by all 
the members of the Council. The Hon’ble Pandit 
Msdan Mohan Malaviya was adversely criticised in this 
connection by some Anglo-Indian papers but tbek 
criticism was mitirely misleading and based on wrong 
understanding. The Hoo’ble Pandit, in *1110 words 
of the Liwder, “only made a fornnal motion” “pre^KW- 
ing a reasonable modification of the arrangement 
announced in the speech of the Finance Member for 
malt ing a suitable contribution to England tovmrds 
cost of the war.” “ We say advis|dly ” cemttnued 
tho Lstsder a formal motion for it' was net Pandit 
MadMi hirriuMi Malaviya’Ss intention to stand in the 
tray rrf the prr^Moeed |^t (of f 106 miUnm) justified 
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as its wouM have been even if he had had that in ntind, 
in view of the manner in which the whole arrange- 
ment was settled between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Government as if it were a nice 
little fsnnily affoir in which the non-official members 
of th^ Indian Legislative Council in their capacity 
of acceedited representatives of the people were not 
in the least interested or concerned. This was done, 
too, at a time when the Legislative Council was in 
r^ular session.” 

An Angk)- Indian Newspaper, the Uadras TimeSf 
truly remarked ” what we regret, however, is that in 
this particular case of a contribution to the war, the 
contribution should have been a mere item in the 
budget over which the Council had no control, rather 
than a contribution that had been ^ecially voted for 
by the Councillors. We believe the Councillors 
would have voted for it in accordance with Sir William 
(Meyer) ’s scheme and it would have been a > more 
real contribution from India than it is, at present.” 

The speech made by the Hon’ble I^ndit Madan 
■ Mohan Mahiviya in moving his resolution bears testi- 
mony to the fact that his was only a fmmial resolution 
pointing out to the Government the impropriety of 
tlns.ptecedure adopted by th^. The Hdn’bie Pandit 
snmnibced the wiAtdh^wal- of his res^ution in his 
opening speech itself bOeaUse he had never meant at 
^ to stand bathe vttsy of the gift. 
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The Indian National Confess is the onie' political 
body which represents and gives expression to the 
views of the educated and political classes of India. 
In the Congress of 1914, hrst after the outbreak of 
the war, held in Madras under the distinguished pre- 
sidentship of the Hon’ble Babu Bhupendra Nath fiasu, 
the following resolutions were passed unanimously 
and with acclamation 

■ IV (.*)— That this Congress desires to convey to 
His Majesty the King-Emperor and the people of 
England its profound devotion to the Throne, its 
unswerving allegiance to the British connection and its 
firm resolve to stand by the Empire at all hazards and 
at all costs. 

(6)— That this Congress places on record the deep 
sense of gratitude and enthusiasm which the Ros^l 
message addressed to the princes and people of India' 
at the beginning of the war has evoked throughout the 
length and breadth of the country and which strongly 
illustrates His Majesty’s solicitude and sj^pathy for 
them nnd strengthens the bond which unites the 
princes and peoples of India to his Royal House and 
the person of His Gracious Majesty. 

; V. That this Congress notes with gratitude and 
sptisfaction the despatch of the Indiap ^Expeditionary 
JForce to the theatre of war and begs to offer to His. 
Excelleimy the Viceroy its mpst ' heartfelt thanlm for 
affording the people nf India an . opportunity of 




desire to proclaivi to the world that behind the serried ranks 
of one of the finest armies in the world there are multitudenous races^ 
creeds and people in the world baiided as, one man and resolved to die 
in the defence of that great Empire to which we are all proud to belong 
and which ij) the symbol of human freedom ju8ti(Se% and civilisation 
wherever floats its flag. 


m mmmk ma bassbj:. 
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showing that as equa.1 subjects of His Majesty they are 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
people of other parts of the Empire in defence of 
right and justice and the cause of the Empire. 

The resolution No. IV was moved in presence oif 
H. E. Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, the first 
visit paid by a representative of the Crown to the 
Congress, by B. Surrendra Nath Banerjee, the tribune 
of the Nation. The mover eloquently voiced the 
loyalty of India, it l^ing a fit time to declare it when 
the Empire was engaged in a titanic war. Dewan 
Bahadur L. A. Govindraghava Iyer seconded and spoke' 
of the ingrained loyalty of the Hindu heart to which . 
loyalty was part of religion. Sir P. M. Mehta, the • 
Hon’ble Mr. S. B, Upasani, Pandit Gokarati Nath Misra,. 
Mr. Har Kishen Lai, Mr. N. A.Dravid, Mr. Gopal Dass 
Chamatmal and Mr. Devadass all supported the 
resolution. The resolutions passed at the subsequent 
sessions of the Indian National Congress voiced the 
same feeling of loyalty and attachment and willingness, 
to stand by the Empire “at all hazards and at all costs.’” 

Of course, like the Indian Newspaper Press the 
educated and the political classes pressed for political 
reforms with no less energy and earnestness than they 
pressed for service to the Empire. Short-sighted 
people might regard political agitation as an embarrass- 
ment to the Government or as discouragement of 
unconditional service or even as bargaining the loyalty 
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of the people but far-seeing; statesmen were not slow 
to realise that a desire for the liberalisation of Indian 
Government was a direct outcome of the war. Did 
not the responsiUe statesmen of England herself 
declare times out of number that the war was being 
fought for the right of small nations and for the rig^ 
of all people to rule their own destinies ? * The 
following paragrs^h from the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms justifies the 
agitation of the educated classes for self-determination 
or Home Rule. 

V " Further' the. war has come to be regarded more 
and more clearly as a struggle between liberty and 
despotism, a struggle for the right of small nations 
aqd for the right of all people to rule their destinies. 
Attention is repeatedly called to the fact that, in 
Europe, Britain is fighting on the side of liberty and 
it is urged that Britain cannot deny- to the people of 
India that for which she is herself fighting in Europe 
and in the fight for -which she has been helped by 
India’s blood and treasure. The revolution in Russia 
in its beginning was regarded in India as a triumph 
over despotism and notwithstanding the fact that it 
has since involved that unhappy country in anarchy 
and di^emberment, it has given impetus to Indian 
politicid aspiratbns. The ^ech^tof English and 
American ^testnen proclaiming the necessity for 
-destroying German militarism and for conceding the 
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rights of self-delermiHation to the nations have had 
much effect upon political opinion in India and have 
contributed - to give new force and vitality to the de- 
mand of Self-Government which was making itself 
more widely heard amoi^ the progressive section of 
the people.” 

THe following sentence taken from the same Report 
will show that if the Government had adopted a 
different attitude from the beginning of the war the 
agitation would have been much milder. “We imply 
no criticism upon the Government of the time when 
we say that in the light of subsequent events we are 
constrained to wonder whether a bolder policy from 
the outset of the war and franker inviting of India’s 
co-operation in all forms of war efforts might not 
have done much to steady men’s minds.” 




CHAPTER XIII. 


The Services and Sacrifices of 
the Masses. 

/ notice that by some thoughtful men a dislinction 
is made between the loyalty of the Indian masses — 
the large volume of our villagers-^and the educated 
classes. It is remarked that the loyalty of the former 
is passive and that of the latter active and more 
reasoned. Some have gone the extent of observing 
that villagers are indifferent as to who rules whether 
“ Rama or Ravana / cannot subscribe to that 
observation. It is true that when the times were 
disturbed continually, Peace was rare and the security 
of life and property was constantly threatened, the 
Indian villagers unaccustomed to organised and 
settled rule, thought of all rulers as alike and 
hence the proverbial tradition of putting Rama and 
Ravana on the same level. But a century and more 
of settled Government under the British has changed 
the villager’s Point of view and in the villages I 
have been to during the last six months I have met 
villagers repressing, in Iheir own way, their keen 
sense of appreciation of British Rule and hating the 
very idea of a change of Govertjiment. In that respect 
the educated classes and the uneducated masses feel 
the same. It is no emPty and conventional expression 
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to say that the war has brought the fine spirit and 
faith of India, both high and low, townsmen and 
villagers alike. 

Sir Narayan ChAndavarkar. 

Of course, in a civilised country there is little to 
distinguish between the masses and the classes 
in questions of national concern, but, unhappily, in 
India such a distinction is maintained and frequently 
emphasised upon by interested or unknowing persons. 
Whereas, here as elsewhere, the educated and the 
urban classes regard the masses — the “ large volume of 
our villagers as their kith and kin and the suburban 
population regards the urban and the educated country- 
men of theirs as their own, the interested parties 
always try to separate the one from the other. 
Assuming, without admitting, that they are two separate 
things, an endeavour will be made in this chapter to 
describe the attitude towards the British Government 
in India and the magnificent services rendered by the 
masses in brinifing the war to its successful termination. 

Of the loyally of the masses who include the 
traders, merchants and peasants and the rest, there 
has never been the slightest doubt. They generally 
stand aloof from political agitations except when they 
realise in a measure of the Government or an omission 
of an act of justice on its part, on which occasions 
they do jcfin their leaders. They • are loyal because 
they are wedded to the peace and tranquility which 
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has always remained abtindantly associated with the 
British Government in India. They form the bulk 
of the population. They gave their unflinching support 
to the cause of the Empire by undergoing sacrifices 
which have been simply immeasurable. 

Who supplied the 1| million of combatants and 
non-combatants for the fields ? Surely the villagers. 
]pow many rural families are there in India to-day who 
are not mourning the loss of their one or more dear 
and near relatives ? and how many of them have not 
been deprived of their only bread winners ? Consider- 
ing the social institutions of India the losses sustained 
are tremendous. In England or other Western 
countries the lot of widows and orphans is not one- 
thousandth part so Imd as in India. There, a widow 
can remarry if she prefers that course, she can earn 
her own livelihoed ; but the case is different in India. 
Not only a widow has to depend on others for her 
fcx)d and raiment but she loses her entity as a 
family woman. The magnitude of the ^sacrifice can- 
not possibly l:>e realised by persons living under different 
social conditions and customs. But the war was 
their king’s war, it was their country’s war and the 
Indian masses willingly bore their share of the 
sacrifice. Complaints have often J^en made of the 
apathy of the people in the towns in joining the army 
but the rural population more than made up vthe 
deficiency, if any, in this respect. 
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As for money assistance. Here, it is feared, the 
same story cannot be repeated. It is a notorious 
fact that the Indian villager is the poorest human 
being on the face of the civilised earth, who does not 
know for 365 days in the year w'hat a full meal is. 
This b^ing the case the hard fact must be admitted 
that in the shape of direct financial assistance the 
record of the services of the rural population was not 
quite commensurate with their numbers, although it 
cannot, in any sense, be called dishonourable or 
negligible. The villagers did not subscribe to the 
war loans in thousands of rupees for the simple 
reason that they could not, although l»e it said to their 
credit that whatever little they had they willingly 
placed at the disposal of their Sirkar. 

But indirectly their financial sacrifices have been 
on a fnuch greater scale than even those of millionairs. 
Whereas the latter parted only with some — not all— of 
their luxuries the former bad literally to go without 
food and witlfout clothes. 

The war affected the prices of almost all the 
commodities and those of the necessities of life 
generally arose thrice or even more times higher 
than the pre-war level. The helligerant nations had 
to turn their entire attention to the production of 
ammunition. Agriculture was suspended, the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen fabrics was reduced 
to its mintmum. Then, there was the difficulty of 
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tonnage. In regard to food, the problem was 
aggravated by the fact that in Europe two great grain 
exporting countries were unable to export food to 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Prothero, President of the 
Board of Agriculture in England, speaking at a 
luncheon given by the British Empire Producers' 
Organisation, in November, 1917, said Agricul- 
ture was neglected in the past in the United Kingdom 
with the result that 35,000,000 of our people ate 
foreign loaf.” What was to be the actual situation 
after the war was thus stated by him “ It would be 
idle to hug ourselves in the delusion that the United 
States, Canada and Australia, who, like ourselves, 
had begun to f^el the drain of man power, could so 
increase their output as to supply the deficiency of 
European nations, who had lost their power of produc- 
tion and if there was a world shortage of exportable 
food we were bound to suffer in proportion to the 
extent that we were dependent not merely for luxuries 
but for the food by which we maintain fine life of the 
country.” If this was to be the post-war condition 
of affairs, that existing during the war can very well 
be imagined. The United Kingdom and some other 
belligerent nations had to depend upon Indian supply 
of wheat and other food grains. This, in itself, was 
enough to raise the price of food grains but the failure of 
the crops in 1918, raised the prices still higher. Fancy 
wheat selling at 5 or 6 seers (10 or 121bs) for a rupee. 
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Never before in the history of this country people had 
to pay so much for their bread. Even when food 
grains sold at half or one-third of this price people 
could not make their two ends meet, what to say of 
these rates. The result was that people not only 
stravecfto death but they fell victims to thousands of 
diseases which poverty breeds. 

' The moral harm sustained was even greater. 
People become desperate when they see no hope of 
relief for them and have recourse to crimes which, 
in ordinary circumstances, they abhor. Why were 
grain shops looted so frequently in every part of the 
country? Because people had nothing to eat and 
they could not see others to roll in luxuries when 
they themselves were starving. All said and done, it 
must^^be placed to their credit that realising the 
necessities of the king and country, the masses bore 
all these miseries • with considerable patience and self- 
sacrifice, such cases of shop looting having been 
reported only now and then, the general public having 
abided the time with commendable self-abnegation. 
Cloth was still more expensive. If food is the first 
necessity for a hunaan being, cloth is undoubtedly the 
second. For' a time people can starve but they will 
not go naked, specially the womenfolk. How many 
ladies in Bengal committed suicide simply because they 
had no clothing to protect themselves from the 
severities of weather and from, which is much worse, 
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the evil gaze of the neighbour. Time was when India 
manufactured cloth in quantities not only eno>ugh to 
serve her own needs but she exported it to other 
countries as well. Gradually our cloth industry 
disappeared due to causes that heed not be mentioned at 
this place and.' we had to depend upon other countries 
for the same. When theSe latter countries be- 
came unaUe to supply the demand for a whole country 
naturally the prices went up to unprecedented levels. 
A pair of dhoties which cost Rs. 1-8-0 before the war 
was sold for 6 or 7 rupees during the war— a price which 
even the well-to-do could not easily pay. The result 
was that our villagers had hardly any cloth to protect 
themselves. When the epidemic of influenza or war 
fever as it was called, broke out in 1918, it is a bare 
truth to say that hundreds of thousands of people 
succumbed to it because they had nothing in the shape 
of cloth to save themselves from the weather. It can 
be imagined what any other people would have done 
under these circumstances ; but, no, Indian is lo 3 'al to 
his king by instinct and by tradition and he cannot 
think, even under the most trying circumstances, of 
discdiarging his duties in any way other than loyal 
imd willing. 

Even the handsome gifts of th<» Govemm«»t and 
the w^-to>do classes were not without their effect 
on ftie mai^eai The heavy gifts of the ruling princes 
came out of the pockets of tilteir subjects. It was the 
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tax payer’s—the. daily -wage-earner’s and the agri- 
culturist’s — money that was paid. These princes will 
try to collect that money over again by taxing their 
subjects aud thus the poor people will have to pay 
twice. The landholders will recover the amount of 
their gifts from their tenants. The Government has 
been filling and will fill the' gap in its purse by resorting 
,to additional taxation which will ultimately fall on 
the shoulders of the poor. For instance, the enhance- 
ment of the cotton duties mostly affect the masses 
who will have to pay higher prices for the cloth they 
purchase. Of course, educated India has welcomed 
this duty as it has welcomed no other step, but it is in 
the hope that it will give an impetus to the indigenous 
cotton industry. True, but the industrial system of 
the twentieth century makes the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. The jute industrialists or the paper 
manufacturers have hoarded any amount of war profits 
but the condition of labourers has not been any whit 
the Ijetter cfii that account. They even now live on 
stall ing wages, paradoxical though it may sound. The 
labourers in towns are having resort to strikes in order 
to get increase in their wages but the village popula- 
tion still lives ancK will go on living for some time in 
the Same miserable condition. It is possible, even 
cettain, iJlat after a time they will be immensely better 
off due to the expansion of the Indian cotton industty, 
but that time is still in the womb of futurity. Speaking 
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of the present sacrifices one cannot, but say that they 
have been immense. 

Take any department of life and it will be found 
that the sacrifices of the masses have been much too 
.greater than those of any other class of people. Rail- 
way travelling restrictions affected them considerably. 
If a well-to-do gentleman could afford to travel second 
class in ordinary times he could certainly travel first 
class in emergent times or, at any rate, could easily 
pay railway fares at enhanced rates. But the case of 
the poverty stricken masses was different. Many of 
them could not afford to pay pre-war fares and often 
preferred to walk rather than to travel by rail. They 
argued that if they could save the few farthings they 
would have to pay as railway fare they would utilise 
the same for their breakfast or the evening meal. The 
enhancement of fares in case of the lowest classes of 
railway travelling hit them hard but they never grudged 
extra payment on the ground that the extra amount 
was to go towards the winning of the war in which 
their king and country were involved. 

Instances of similar nature can be multiplied 
ad infinitum but the above account will, it is hoped, 
give a fairly good idea to the reader what a huge 
sacrifice it was for the Indian masses to have helped 
the Government in the way they Sid in the winning 
of the war. 




It is, in my opinion, imperative that India should i^ivc 
the flower of her manhood without mailing any condition 
whatsoever, since Indians were iio^ a fUition of shop- 
heepers and their religion was a religion of self-sacrifice* 

MRS. SAROJINT NAITM^ 






CHAPTER XIV. 


The Services of Indian 
Womanhood! 

Is there aught you need that my hands withhold ^ 
Rich gifts of raiment or grain or gold ? 

Lo ! I have flung to the Bast and West 
Priceless treasures torn of my breast, 

And yielded the sons of my stricken womb 
To. the drum beats of duty, the sabres of doom. 
Gathered like pearls in their alien graves, 

Silent they sleep by the Persian waves, 

Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands 
They lie with pale broxvs and brave, broken hands . 
They are strevon like blossoms mown down by 
Chance 

On the blood'brown meadows of Flanders and 
France, 

Can ye measure the grief of the tears I weep 
Or compass the woe of the watch /. keep ? 

Or the pride that thrills thro ’ my heart's despair 
And the hope that comforts the anguish of prayer. 
And the far and glorious vision / see 
Of the torn . red banners of victory ? 

When fhe terror and tumult of hate shall cease 
find life be refashioned on anvils of peace ^ 
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And your love shall offer memorial thanks 
To the comrades who fought in your dauntless 
ranks, 

And you honour the deeds of your deathless ones. 
Remember the blood of martyred sons. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidd. 

The expression ‘Woman and War’ sounds as a con- 
tradictio!> in terms ; the one is the picture of love, 
devotion, purity and grace while the other has been 
truly described “ as the combination of all the horrors, 
atrocities, ctimes and sufferings of which human nature 
is capable.” And women have, in the past, as the 
pages of the history of the world bear testimony to, 
shone as brilliantly in times of war as in times of peace. 
They have fought on . the battlefields fo save the 
honour of their husbands, sons and brothers and, what is 
more, of their country. In the history of Europe the 
story of Helen of Troy, the cause of the Trojan War, 
is well known. The Romans found an antagonist 
worthy of them in the Egyptian queen, cTeopatra. The 
British nation is legitimately proud of her Queen 
Boadicia of martial fame. Even during the late war 
the women of the West have put in most conspicuous 
Services. A Russian damsel shouldered a rifle and 
fought in the trenches. A young Serbian, Miss Sophia 
Yovanovitch, had the credit of sending several iTurks 
to their rest. The Grand-Duchess of Luxeitibnrg 
opposed the on-coming of the German troops by 
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placing a motor-car in their path till the German soMiers 
pointed their revolvers at her and told her to get out 
of the way quickly. These are deeds which will ever 
stand as the brightest deeds of feminine valour and 
courage in the history of the world. But though these 
stray eases are deserving of the greatest praise, 
the services rendered by the women of the West in 
the day to day progress of the war cannot be over- 
stated. It can be said that but for these services 
the Allies could hardly have won the war. If 
women had not given up their domestic duties, if 
women had not left their peaceful avocations for 
munition shops and factories, if women had not 
gone to the battlefields as nurses and comfort 
carriers, it is difficult to imagint*. how the belligerent 
nations could have put such large numbers of men 
in the field. 

What of Indian Women ? It is widely believed 
that they are kept confined within the four walls of their 
/:enanas, that they are treated more as cattle or property 
than as the mothers of warriors and soldiers. A more 
preposterous idea cannot be imagined. Those who are 
acquainted with the deeds of the ancient womanhood 
of Iiidia can alone realise the services of Indian ladies 
in this war. Just as in the case of men the blood 
of Sivaji, Rana Sanga or Jaswant Singh begins to 
boil in their veins when they arc face to face with 
at! enemy, the spirit of Devaldevi and Ahliyabai as^serts 
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itself in our women when they are told , of a war 
in which their husbands or sons are to take part. 
Who can forget the words of Devaldevi, wife of 
Thakur Jasraj Singh of Udaipur, addressed to her 
sons, Ala and Udal when they, . owing to their 
personal grievance against their lord, the ruler of 
Chittor, refused to help him in defending his 
town against the depredation of the enemy. Said 
she : — 

“ Would that the Gods had made me barren, that 
I had never borne sons who thus almndon the 
paths of the Rajput and refuse to succour their 
prince in danger. ” Her heart bursting with grief 
and her eyes raised to heaven, she continned: — “ Was 
it for this, O Universal Lord, thou madest me feel 
a mother’s pangs for these destroyers of Binafur’s 
fame ? Unworthy offspring ! the heart of a true 
Rajput dances with joy at the mere name of 
strife ; but ye degenerate , cannot be the sons 
of Jasraj, some carl must have stolen to my 
embrace and from such ye must be sprung.” These 
words proved irresistible and the two sons, thus 
inspired by their heroic mother, did their duty 
and made their parent’s milk resplendent by their deeds. 
That the daughters of such anciei^ mothers could 
remain unmoved in this war was simply unimaginable. 

Of course, Indian women cojuld not* gp^ to 
fight on the actual fields of action, that was 
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inconceivable, although there must be many who were 
desirous of taking such a step. The following words 
spoken by Her Highness Princess Taradevi in her 
speech at Calcutta on 25th December, 1914 
were not empty ones. Said she: — 

“ Geatlemen, though I am a .lady of such an . 
advanced age yet I am Kshatriya and when my 
Kshatriya blood rises up in my veins and when 
I think I am the widow to the eldest son of 
one who was a most .tried friend of the British 
Government I jump on my feet at the aspiration 
of going to the field of war to fight the Britain’s 
battle. It is not I alone, I should say, but 
there are thousands and thousands of Indian ladies who 
are more anxious than myself, but there is no such 
emergency, neither will there ever be one for the 
ladies to go to the front when there are the brave 
men who would suffice for fighting the enemies, 
however powerful they may be. Some might think 
that if really *1 am anxious to go to the front then 
why should I not try for it. Gentlemen, I did. I 

sent my prayer for sending me to the front to 

ffiy much respected and esteemed friend. Sir James 
DuBoulay K. C. S. I., Private Secretary to H. E. the 

Viceroy and Governor General of India 

If Indian women could not go to the battle- 
field to measure swords with the enemies of their king, 
they knew they could be useful to the Empire in a 
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tbot^and aad one other ways. They regiarded the 
inevitable, sufferings and inconveniences of their sorts, 
hnsbands and brothers as their own • and did their 
utrrx^t to alleviate these sufferings. They could 
knit, they could sew and they were not slow to engage 
them^lves in such pursuits and, in time, were ^ble to 
send parcels of clothes socks, banians, shirts, caps, 
wastecoats and similar articles of clothing at r^ular 
intervals for the use of these saviours of the Empire. 
Th^ could give money and they did not hesitate in 
opening the strings of their purses. Cases are not 
wanting in which ladies parted with their jewellry in 
order that the sale proceeds of the .same' might be 
utilised for the. comforts of soldiers. Western people 
cannot realise fully the magnitude of the sacrifice which 
is involved in the parting away with her jewellry for 
an Indian lady. Her jewellry is the only wealth which 
an Indian woman can call her own; that is her, so to 
say, savings bank. 

Tlw Indian womanhood gave freely*of her wealth 
to the various funds started during the war. Take up 
the list of any fund and ladies’ names will he found 
neither few ner far between. The Imperial Indian 
Relief Fund, the Prince of Wales. Fund, the Sliver 
Wedding Fund all bear testimony to this fact- Even 
in the War Loans women’s names^were not absent. 
The * Qtii: I>ay ’ Fund was successful mostly for the 
enthusiasm of Isdi^ 
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The work of the provision of comforts for the 
troops on active service was entirely in the hands of 
ladies* Her .Excellency Lady Chelmsford in a 
letter to the London Times in vindication of the 
ladies’ war relief work wrote:-— 

I feel that it is my duty to attempt to remove the 
entirely erroneous and ungenerous belief that the 
women of India have failed to take their share in the 
work of caring for the troops serving overseas. In the 
few months that I have spent in India, I have seen 
enough to satisfy me that, so far from this being the 
case, the industry and devotion in connection with 
voluntary work displayed by the women in India will 
bear comparison with that displayed in England; and 
the many grateful letters received from the troops in 
Mesopotamia show that they fully appreciate what 
India has done for them and would emphatically 
repudiate the suggestion that they have been neglected 
and uncared for.” 

But this is not all; the greatest sacrifice on the part 
of our women has yet to be mentioned. As described 
by a stateranan, “ some of them have given something 
more dear than life itself, they have given the lives of 
those that are dear to them.” The fighters fight and 
are killed in action and get to heaven according to the 
belief of the Hindus. But what about their mothers, 
wives and children ? It is here that the magnitude of 
the loss of Indam women is apparent. The soldier who 
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killiid was this only bread whner of the ^ 
^ich has been deprived of the sonrceof its maintenanbe. 
The soldier is fighting in the field for his Emperor, 
his old mother, his wife and his children are waiting 
.for the worst tidings from the seat of war. 

The following appeal made Mrs. Sarojini* Kiudn,' 
the pride of Indian womanhood, at the Madras 
Provincial Conference in 1918, fnlly bears out the fact 
that Indian women have not yet lost their ancieijt 
Spartan spirit. Said she: — 

“ It is, in my opinion, imperative that India should 
give the flower of her manhood without making any 
condition whatsoever, since Indians were not a nation of 
shopkeepers apd their religion was a religion of self- 
sacrifice. But educated Indians stood in the positi(Mi 
of ambassadors. On educated Indians devolved , the 
duty of explaining India’s needs and England’s 
demands. Thus it was not any conditions that educated 
Indians try to make. It is necessary for them to 
convince the people, to inspire the pe(Jple with the 
thoughts that the present, war was a just war. And 
how. can educated Indians do this unless they are in a 
^ition to te^he people that by fighting they are 
; no' only < achieving other people’s freedom .but also 
aiilfeving their own? At the same I will say tWs 
td '',thje youn^en 6f India. E.et young Indians 
ate teai^: t? #e for Indiaand to wipef :fto»h :he/brbiv 
the br8^.<:of rush: to jean, 'the ari^ #r 



tO' be more correct, India’s citbfen army composed of 
cultured young men, of young men of traditidns- and 
ideals, men who burnt with the shame of slavery in 
their hearts, will prove a true redeemer of I ndian 
people.” 

Maharani Nandkumarha of Bhavanagar established 
a precedent among Indian Princesses by editing a 
weekly paper in Gujerati for the express purpose of 
counteracting German falsehoods and spreading 
correct news of war among the people of India. 

The services of Indian women in various spheres 
of activity in connection with the war have been 
acknowledged by competent persons any number of 
times. Sir James Meston, alter recounting the services 
of a few gentlemen in 1917 paid the following tribute 
to the services of a lady in Oudh. 

“ After these gentlemen I should like to mention the 
name of a lady, Rani.Suratkumar of Kha’rigarh who 
;has done more than most men. With high courage 
. she has int^ested her tenants and her neighbours in 
every war activity and she has supplied a number of 
recruits and displayed very special loyalty." 

Mrs. Palmer, the wife of the of Bombay, 

sent ;to. the Dat/y Telegraph a. most interesting account 
of the work tvhicb was done in connection with the 
war by the. women of India, The description* 
delves to be quoted bere» 

“Pufing- the course a few months’ holiday in 



England I have found that, while pepf^le. jathoniie 
recognise and appreciate the part that , has bedti play^ 
by the Indian troops, they are unaware how lai^^y 
the women of India have helped to supply conifcHpiik 
and necessaries for them and for the Id|perial soldiers, 
by whose side they are fighting. May I, therefore, 
give a short account of what was dbrie by the women 
of . the Bombay Presidency, organized by Lady 
Willingdon, wife of the Governor of Bombay ? 

‘Indian women of all classes have shared in this 
work and shown great capacity. Large numbers of 
Hindu and Mahomedan ladies — many strictly purdah 
women — not only gave generously, of their money, but 
also themselves learnt to knit and to work sewing* 
machines, and made hundreds of shirts and pyjamas 
as good as any English ..shop could produce. In 
Bonibay we have four principal racial divisions, English 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi, and each community 
chose its own lady secretary, who organized the work 
among the women of her own race. • 

‘ The first necessity was to provide the transports 
carrying troops from India to Europe with the comforts 
and clothes wWch the military authorities were unable 
to. supply in large quantities at short notice.' In the 
first few weeks thousands of,, shirts, socks, pyjamas, 
arid other warm articles of underclothing were placed 
on board the troopships, tc^ether. with tobacco, sweets, 
bophs, games and other things to relieve the tedium 
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ojf, .the voyage.; Then came the sending home of the 
wtiRieh and .children belonging to the English regiment 
lyhich had already sailed from India for the fron^ 
Hundreds of women and children returning to England 
in the middle of the winter after - perhaps several 
years sppnt in India required large quantities of warm 
clothing of all kinds. These were provided. ' Plum- 
puddings - for Christmas were also sent to every 
British soldier serving in the Persian Gulf Expedition' 
and in German East Africa, and hundreds of postcards 
have shown how much they were appreciated, 

, ‘ Next came three important undertakings for the 

wounded.’ A 300-bed hospital for Indian soldiers 
in Bombay was entirely supplied with clothing and 
linen, each patient being provided with four changes 
and bed-linen, bandages, and other hospital requisites 
oii a similar scale.. Nearly all the work for this 
hospital was done by Indian ladies. Three anibulance 
trains for use between Bombay and up-country 
' hospitals were • completely equipped by our women’s 
fund, from vacuum cleaners and fly-papers to band- 
ages and bed-socks. Finally, we- were asked to under- 
take a 500-bed hospital at Alexandria, and in a month’s 
time we had packed and despatched all the linen 
required for it, on_ the scale of 3,000 sheets, 3,000 
pillow-cases, 2,500 blankets, 1,250 pyjama suits, and 
.other things in proportionate quantity. ' . 

This; is but a bald statement of what was done 
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before I left India in April, and iny own experience 
enables me to speak only of the Boinbay Presidency. 
^But it win show how valuable an ic^portunity for 
co-operajion between )be various raees the. war has 
affc|rded, and bow heartily and efficiently English and 
Indian women have seized' that opportunity, and m 
it have realized their oneness in the British Empirei’ 
The most fitting .conclusion to this chapter is 
furnished by the generous appreciation of the attitude 
and services of Indian' women during the war no 
less a personage than Her Majesty the Queen Empress 
herself. The following is quoted from the stirring 
message sent by Her Majesty to the women of India 
on January, 1st, 1919: — 

“ Letters from Indian women to husbands, sons 
and brothers with the forcw abroad exhorted them to 
be brave in battle, stout-hearted in adversity* faithful 
to their coana- and Throne to the point of death. 
The history of India 5 full of the heroism and courage 
of her* worrien in the past. The w4r has shown that 
the spirit is unabated. The women of India are 
eqfually noted for their charity and compassion.' I 
know how deeply they have been moved by ^ the 
desolation which the war has brought into many 
/households and how ready they have been to provide 
relief for the .sick and wounded and to lighten .the 
privations of their poorer neighbours.” 



' CHAPTER XV 


Indinn Studemts and the War. 

. When the war broke out, the Indian student 

V ' ' ' 

comthunity both in England and in India was most 
enthusiastic. Being youths quite ht for the army and 
full of youthful virility, naturally their desire to enlist 
was keen. In England facilities were provided and 
it was repotted in the bejginning of 1915 that 180 
Indian students from all parts of England enlisted as 
members of the Volunteer Ambulance Corps and were 
doing useful service in the Indian Hospitals or on 
Hospitalships as doctors, dressers, interpreters, etc. 
Those who had qualified for Doctors were given 
temporary commissions in the Indian Medical Service 
arid were sent to France. Three Indian students were 
also sent to France to serve as interpreters on the 
: hospital trains^ for w'ounded Indian soldiers. Mr. 
;Potesh Lai Roy, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
. the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Roy, joined the 
; Hon’ble Artillery Company, as a private in Deceniber, 
1914. He was in action several times. Mr. A. S. Rama* 
iipgam, a London B. Sc. in Engineering, enlisted as 
; a private in the Royal Fusiliers and Mr. N. Ij. Pudumji 
Of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, served as a 
I private on the 16th (PnWic Schools) Battalion of the 
R^hnent. ' Other Indian students also 
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joined the ranks of the Territorials and the hew 
armies.. 

In April, 1915, Indian students then residing in the 
Uniced Kingdom and connected with varibuseducatiohtd 
institutions including those who were rendering 
assistance to the sick and wounded at the "different 
base hospitals and convalescent homes held a' meeting at 
Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, London 
and a(}pointed a committee consisting of Dr. Jivraj N. 
Mehta, Mr. Syed Hossen and Mr. S. Sorabji for the 
purpose of taking the necessary steps with a view to 
securing the removal of the disability under which 
they were labouring by being debarred from joining 
the Officers’ Training Cbrps. These members waited 
on Lord Islington to present a memorial to the 
Secretary of State for India on the question and 
appealed to him, for reksons stated therein, to make 
a representation "to the Army Council to remove the 
grievance by securing the admission of Indian members 
of the Universities and Inns of Court into the respective 
Officers’ Training Corps. In their memorial they 
remarked that the imposition of a stigma of racial 
inferiority is peculiarly put of place in educational 
institutions and in itself calculated to mar the harmony 
and. usefulness of the academic carpers of those students 
effected by it. At a time, however, when thousands of 
their fellow countrymen were laying down their liveii^bn 
the battle-fields of Europe, Asia,and, Africa it could not 
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lie deeply felt. and profoundly resented by all Indians. 
Needless to fhat the appeal proved in vain." 

. In India, the ^me story repeated itself. ’ At 
tlip outbreak of the • Vvar, youthful enthusiasm was at 
its highest and students desired to be enrolled for 
defending their country against all possible attacks 
and to fight the battles of the Empire on the various 
battle-fields. But they could go only as ordinary 
sepoys witho4t any hopes for their future elevation to 
commissioned ranks. The enthusiasm was thus cooled 
down, when the formation of the Indian Defence 
Force was announced,' the students . desired to join* it 
tn^ large numbers but the rules and regulations, again, 
proved the veritable wet blanket. Being sons of gentle- 
men and noblemen they were desirous to embrace the 
profession of the sword on the condition that if they 
were not positively unfit for it, they could reach the • 
tppmost step of the ladder in course of time, but 
here again they could not succeed in their aspirations. , 
But, althougb*, they did not come forward in large 
numbers, there were many who volunteered themselves 
and those found fit did join the Defence Force and 
weijf to different places for necessary training. The 
Defence of India Force has been dealt with in a 
^i>i^te chapter. 

.If Indian students were not allowed by the rules 
, ^d regulations to put in physical service they helped 
tlte • OWfernment" in various other ways, Our ^hcwls 



took a creditable $ha;re in the suf>^>ly of hiohey stiid men; 
The Universities organised corps of the Indian IJefenee 
Force. In the l*u'njab an attempt was made to raise jt 
company of graduates and under-graduates for active 
service. 56 fit recruits were forthcoming who were 
formed into a Brigade Signal Section. As -’regards 
Secondary schools in the Punjab that Government’s 
resolution on the Director’s report said “ their record is 
one of which they will be proud and proves that the 
younger generation has inherited to the full the loyal 
and martial traditions of their forefathers.” 

Take, then, the Red Cross Fund collection work. 
This work was actively undertaken by various 
educational institutions. The Belgian Childrens’ day 
was celebrated in Bombay schools in July, 1916, and 
produced Rs. 1,30,600. A war loan day was instituted 
in the same presidency in June, 1917, and large 
subscriptions were secured. 

The Director of Public Instruction in the Cen- 
tral Provinces mentioned the contributions of the 
Amroati school^ to the Overseas Tobacco Fund for 
the army, the investment of nearly a lakh on the war 
loan by Berar schools and the keenness displayed 
at some girls institutions in knitting and sewing. The 
Punjab report was most noteworthy. The qhief 
edudational officer wrote Of the splendid response made 
y the teachers and pupils to the appeal macte to 
them on behalf .of, tiie war. . To the Ihtperiaf Indian 

' 'x . 



Relief Ftind and the Punjab Aeroplane Fund contribu* ; 
tions poured in from teachers from schools and even 
from separate...... classes and though investment in the 

war loan was obviously impossible for school boys, a 
suggestion at the Central Model schools that parents 
' might hy monthly payment buy postal certificates for 
their sons resulted in an immediate and unexpected 
response. The whole of the staff at once announced 
their intention of co>operating and over 500 students 
applied for one or more cash certificates. Apart from * 
pecuniary contributions the secondary schools have 
' furnished their quota to the fighting forces of the 
Crown. „ In the Rawalpindi division alone the number 
of teachers and pupils of secondary schools who have 
enlisted is nearly one thousand.” 




CHAFTERXVI : / 

The Bengalee Soldiers.; 

1 . ■ . ■ • 

Who calls hte note a coward base, 

A nd brands iny race a coward race ? 

ril brook no more such seo'fftnn "^cord : 

My King himself has washed the shame 
'That fouled so long my stainless name, 

And deem'd me worthy of my sword ! 

2 . 

Who dare mistrust my loyal faith. 

Or, my heroic scorn of death. 

Or my untainted chivalry J 
These slumbering passions of my breast 
.Have wakened at my King's behest, 

To prove what metal Is in me, 

. * 3. 

How who can make a moment's stated 
Before my brave and burnished brtnd *? 

For with this trusty blade of steel 
ril smite thfi fee man hip and thigh, 

And chase him through the earth and sky. 
Until he kiss the ground and kneel ! 

4 

Let Turk and Teuton both beware 
And neutral nations too take care ; 

^ Bengal has armed with lance and shield 
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To aid the Entpire'n righteous cause. 

And hurl her foewen doun the janes 
Of ifl death on battlefield ! 

5 . 

Come then, tny comrades^ let us share 

A^lory which is new and rare. 

Of beining Britain's arfns, and feel 

That we are Britain's sons as good 

As those that claim a brotherhood 
Of common blood or common meal. 

6 . 

Sh ill I sit still when Duty calls, 

And hide my face within my walls, 

And steep tny name in shame indeed ? 

What nobler aim can man attain 

Than serve his King on battle plain. 

And die and earn the Victor's meed ? 

A Bengalee. 

-Long before Macaulay., wrote his famous libel 
on the Bengalee character it was believed and asserted 
that no native of Bengal would ever rhake a soldier, 
that the Bengalees were a race given over to clerking, 
money arid chicane. But the young Bengalee of to-day 
’has fiercely resented this stigma. It is true* however, 
that until before the breakout of the late European 
war the Ganges Delta bad furnished practically no 
tneri to the Indian army. If the educated Bengalee 
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himself is asked why this was so he - will answer that 
ever since the days of the East India Company the 
Government, for reasons half concealed and half 
expressed, refused to recruit them. Men were recruited 
for the Indian arnty from almost every other part of 
the country hut Bengal was regarded as unfit for 
producing a soldier. When the war broke out the 
young men of that presidency showed the greatest 
forwardness in offering themselves for military service. 
An incident may be related here. One Satish Chandra 
Muker ji- of respectable parentage was one of the first 
batch of Bengalees to join the army. Rejected at 
first by the military authorities because his chest 
measurement did not come to the mark he took to 
Swimming and developed his chest and was finally 
accepted. He was brought up in comfortable 
circumstances and he went to the front cheerfully not 
for the .sake of pay .which was no consideration with 
him but from motive of patriotism. He died at 
Baghdad from illness in March, 1918 and whs accorded 
a, military funeral. 

First in the field was the Bengal Ambulance Corps 
whose valiant deeds in Mesopotamia can never be 
forgotten by the Bengalees in particular and the entire 
country in general. 

To show the spirit, devotion of ’duty, fearlessness 
and pillantry of the ijnembers of the Ben^lee Ambul- 
! ance Corps an incident that occurred on ^hospitalshipf 
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was narrated by Mr. Saint Nihal Singh in the columns 
pf the O^N«f/ A bomb thrown by the Turks landed 
on the deck with the fuse burning ready to explode 
at any moment. A Bengalee private on lioard, with^ 
out h^itating for an instance, seued the bomb, tore 
the fpse and’ threw it into the river. His cool nerve, 
quick action and complete disregard for personal ,; 
safety saved the hospitalship and all the wounded 
soldiers on board from a terrible disaster. 

- The Bengalees behaved in the same gallant manner 
while under fire. They reached Mesopotamia in 
midsummer in 1915 and joined the No. 2 Field Ambu* 
lance of the 6th division of the Indian Expeditionary; 
Force a day or two after Kiit-el-Emara .had l>een 
wrested from the Turks. They advanced with General 
Townshend to Ctesiphon. Heedless of the shot and 
the shell which the enemy was firing they dragged 
wounded officers and men from the battlefield during 
all stages of the battle and carried them to the riverside 
where tbdy were taken on board the^ hospitalship. 
Some of the men belonging to the corps were wounded. 
In fact the last man to be carried aboard the hospital- 
ship vtas one of them. After he had been put aboard 
six bearers went back to the battlefield to carry 
a wounded soldier to the boat. While they were 
returning the patty was surrounded by Turks and 
captured. Seventeen others were captured at Kut (tf 
the time General Townshend surrendered. One of 
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the prisoners was a newspaper man belonging to the 
staff of the BengaUt, Mr? Surendra Nath Bandrji’s 
■ paper. ■ . ■ 

Forty^four of the original 98 volunteers returned 
. to Calcutta and were welcomed by their countrymen 
enthusiastically. The whole Bengalee race feeb^proud 
of. them and their comrades who became prisoners ; 
for. they showed to the world at large that notwith- 
standing the gibes dung at the Bengalee by Macaulay 
imd others he proved himself as valiant as a man of > 
any other race. If official testimony of the valiant 
deeds of these heroes were needed here is one from 
an official despatch 

At the end of October the reejuest of the meri of 
the Ambulance Corps to take a part in the anticipated 
forward movements was acceded to by the military 
authorities and it was found 'practicable to form a 
detachment and to satisfactorily carry on the hospital 
work with the purely medical and surgical .staff ; the 
detachment proceeded to the front under '^the charge 
^ of Havildar A. C. Champati and was attached to No. 

2 Field Ambulance, 6th . division. It joined the 
advanced forces a day or two after the battle of Kut-el- 
‘ Fmara and afterwards remained with the 6th division 
throughout its advance and was present at the battle 
of Ctesiphon where the men came - under severe . Are 
. ahdirom all accounts did valuable work in succouring 
the wounded; The men worked with the greatest 
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of gallantry under heavy shell fire and afterwards* 
rendered valuable assistance in relieving the wounded 
to the riverbank; They took their full share of the 
hardships of the actions at the end of November and 
in reduced numbers owing to sickness due to exposure 
have b§en at the front uptill now.” 

But this was not all. Many Bengalees previous to- 
the formation of the Ambulance Corps had enlisted 
in the French army and were conveyed to France 
to fight for the Republic. They went from Chander- 
nagore, a French possession on the Hoogli near 
Calcutta. Soon after hostilities commenced the 
French Governor-General appealed to the Indian 
citizens to volunteer for active service under the 
Tricolor on the same terms that were offered to men 
born on the soil of France. Bengalees owing 
allegiance to the Republic came forward readily and 
two contingents were at once despatched to France. 

Two or three Bengalees residing in the United - 
Kingdom enlisted in British Regiments shortly after 
war was declared. One of them was Jogendra Nath 
Sen who, after taking B. Sc. in Engineering from 
the Leeds University, was employed a^ an Assistant 
Electrical Engineer by the Leeds Corporation. He 
joined the 15th West Yorkshire as a private and 
died on May 23rd while fighting valiantly in France. 
The officer in charge of ' his Company wrote of his 
copdoct in glowing terms and his widowed mother ■ 



^'ecei a messageofcpiwioleiKefEptn Their M^estia^ 
The members of the Beogal 4^bttlaiiice 
and other Bengalees who went to the held not only 
remove4 the stigma of cowardi^ o^ the character 
•of the entire Bengalee race bnt cleared the way for 
future military services by that community. Their 
deeds inspired in the Bengalee race the hope that the 
Bengalee can be a good soldier. * 

A deputation was got up to wait upon Lord 
Chelmsford after his assumption of the viceroyalty, 
praying for the formation of a Bengalee Regiment 
-and the wh<^e province was enthusiastic with joy 
when the formation of the Regiment was sanctioned. 
Needless to say that the enthusiasm of the earlier 
years was not allowed to die and as time passed on 
the Bengalees displayed more and more zeal in 
military affairs and -wherever they fought they 
proved that their race could comj^ete with any other 


ilil^nationality in ** valour, courage and devotion to duty 
in the battle-field , just as it can he beaten by none in 
intellectual pursuits. 

That the Bengalees have been accorded a separate, 
^ '^though brief, chapter in this book is due to two 
outstanding facts. First, the wrong impression of 
the world is to be corrected. Macaulay duljbed the 
Bengalees as a race of. cowards and that was ^e 
impression generally prevailing in the world. How 
4nCdrrect that view was .has been fully proved by 



of the Ben^lee I 
tV’ih^O*^?* Sec^dlyreiid whieh is no less irapottant, '■ 
4^1^ :' I® spnae quarters as to- the 

when, unfbrtu- 

nai^y, sopie btnibitgtheDa /liad betini led astray by totally 
'|||l|^.ii^ ^e«^ q! piafriptisin to. commit cold-blooded 
,m^Ci^ and crin^ and h^d thereby brought a 
.sjdgipa and'/hmoiliation on their count^men. But • 
the. whqle .r^e was not to be misjudged by the 
.misdeeds a fe^. The Bengalee community, as. 


a whole, y^as as .loyal as any other community in 
jndia or elsew;here and their service^ in the war can 
■' stand comparison with those of any other community 


taking all the circumstances in. view. Of course, 
there can be no comparison between Bengal and- 
the' Punjab in numbers but it must npt be forgotten 
that the . Punjab was occupied by the British at a ■ 
jhuqh .later period than Bengal and that the operation 
pf the Arms Act and the closure of the military^ 
prpfessiop .to,>the Bengalees have been operating in 
Bengal since a much longer time than in<<the Punjab. 



■ CHAPTEti 

; 'riie 1 iiflian Nadve Statea^ 
the War. 

Tke $(f/ety of our rule is increased, not dfcreaMd 
by the maintenance of Native chief ft well affect^ tO' 

US. ......In the Mutiny these patches of native 

Oovernment served as break-waters to the storm 
which would have otherwise swept over, us iti one 
great wave dnd in quiet times they have their uses... 

And should the day come when India shall 

be threatened by an exterital enemy or when the 
interests of England elsewhere may require that her 
'Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordinary risk 
one of our best mainstays will be found in these 
native states. It was long ago said by Sir John 
Malcolm that if we could keep up a number of native 
states as Royal instruments we should exist in India 
' as . long as our naval superiority irt ‘ Europe was 
maintained.' 

LOBD OAMNINa IN tSfiO. 

Again / Prefer not to deal with such' service as 
' . 'we (rulers of native states) may have been able to 
render during the present crisis. But as regards 
our past services it must be known, to you that in the 
Mutiny the states all fought on thesideofanttst^ 
X steadily^ for the British Government fust Ojsf Setter 




of /0et didl a- of tiu Petrie ofBritiA 
login and atime tagiotenia of Indian army even ihough 
■ ealhd the Indian Mutiny of the Indian army. 

■■ H. H. THE Maharaja, OF Bikaner. 

; The thdian Native States form an integral portion 
'ttf " the* British Empire. They comprise, out of 
1,766,643 square miles of India, 690,000 square miles 
of area 'and contain 66,000,000 out of 315,000,000 
pteople of the Indian Empire. But their induence 
is much more widespread than on this area and 
population. The Maharana of Udaipur, for instance, 
is universally respected throughout Hindu India 
which would, at any time be glad to follow his 
lead where prestige and religion of the Hindus 
were in question. Similarly H. E. H the Nizam of 
Hyderabad commands the moral allegiance not only 
df his own subjects but of the entire Musalman 
population of India. 

The rulers of native states have always been loyal 
"to the' Bntish connection of India. How they 
effiKjtively stemmed the tide of disaffection and sedition 
: in tile days of the Mutiny by their uhfiincbii^ 
' devotion to the British has been acknowledged ly 
bile and sundry. Turn to the pages of the official 
'^etteer of any native state and it will be found 
th^t the ruler has to ‘his credit or to the credit of 
^ or Some remoter ancestor some sigh^ 

; . mhder^.to thb British in ’ that time of dah^. 



^alRIg PHnpBSxOf haim- 

^ foqi3i<l^idn, ^ thf 

of the Bcitish lo4ian Jgmpirie. Hjf. Bickeii^ia 
has written in liis bpplt : **Dltsr haf - 

VJfo factr not cmly were MwJras end Bon^^ 

Jbnt ojjiy one thing wns wantmg to setjt^l io#rio a 
l^e and that seemed imminent, the defection inf ^ 
-B#ive princes. Their armies, their people, royen 
-ladies of their zenana and members of their families 
urged them hy every motive diey could appe^: to, t;o 
attack the hated foreigners at the head ^ their 
countrymen. It was felt that their oppo^tion to the 
iia.tional movement deprived it of all moral sanction 
:and neutralised its temporary advantage of physical 
i(^e. The body wanted a h^ to command it and the 
.jinnst imssionate efforts weremade to gain, over such 
princes as Scipdhia, Holkar, the Nizam, the Banka 
Bai and others. They were promised empire, they 
were menaced-. : with ..the eatxemities of Populaar -fury ;• 
drey were, bitterly reproached with cowardly betrayal 
;Of their ancestral fame , and their own and, their 
pm:®»lesV interests ; they smw remindsd^^-^^^^^^^ 
jmmtense)^ we were outmumbemd, Jb»w , n^jy^ ^ w 
4 «w?«Si, exhausted ; the mj^. pf vulgar mindSy ^hl^Wns 
(wadi mi mdive). .cowhl. uodeii^a!^. whyi 



rdtitote'' times. Cewsting’-.^' 
k. H. Sir Gangs . 

actuaity foo^ in .Cfima at. 
cll*' Corps. In the Boer War 
Smik tho^t^ and Moh^und Campaigns the servid^ . 
of have been, equally valuaWe. . 

• tfe' present war the services of these 

s£at^ have been such as to entirely eclipse their previous 
r^rd^. No- Sooner the news of the declaration of 
war’ by England against Germany flashed across the 
witt^ ' to C this country than the rulers of these 
' states b#erBd, with one voice, their personal services, 
the services of thehr armies and the entire resources 
of their, states to His Majesty’s government. 

From among many princes and nobles who 
volunteered for active service the Chiefs of Jodhpur, 
Bikanef, Kishangarh, Ratlam, Sachin and Patiala, Sir 
Pratap, Singh, Kegent of Jodhpur, the Heir-apparent 
of Bhopal and a brother of the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar together with other cadets of noble families were 
selected 1^ the Viceroy. How the ruling princes 
came forward to help the Empire was described by 
MrV Charles Roberts in the statement read by Kim 
in |he Hbase of Commons bn 19th September, 
f, h i^fateimiii which has since become historic. 

^ ^ A story of h youthfpl fringe's loyalty {o the 
5 British' Throne waS told by. Mr, G. W. E. Russel 
in a Imoe^ng ini England. 




. ^riievpriace.'.'is siBtid.’' to'' haH"gQnfe^4o'v^>;' 

‘*Qati you allow ' me to go and $ght in 
*^No,” ^d . the Residfsnt. “1 am put to 

j^^iiaird the. intweata 6jt ; yput dj^nasty . ’ I 
must not sanction any plan to jeopardise yoiijT jlilO.*'': . 

lie consented, however, to forward ' a t<^ 
the Viceroy and the youth with the aid 5 »f a 
spelling booh concocted an elaborate epistle the 
e^t of which was as follows:—'- . 

" Will Your Excellency allow me to go and do my 
duty by the Ring* Emperor ? All my people are 
going and what sort of figure should I. cut when 
I come to reign over them hereafter if they are 
able to say, ‘ what were you doing when we went 
and fought for the King*Emperor ? ’ It is true I am 
only sixteen but an Indian of sixteen is a man,” 

' “ That appeal carried the day ” said Mr. Russel, 
*Va!nd the prince was allowed to go. He. took his 
part as an Indian gentleman should, under the English 
banner in France and in Flanders. 

The above story nmy be a statement of facts or 
only the production of the fertile brain of;, the 
relater ; but it cannot be denied that the spirit 
shown ' in the stpry was there in every raling chief 
and those who were able to go to the front did go 
and fight ,the king’s battles. ‘ ■ 

tii a pfoper ccmsidhridlon pf thp of 
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ii^^n . Slates in the hte war, tfa<fe -feet 

cfl^ot be overlook^ that, just as British Iiwi» 
heeo tnaktainin^ an army much too larger 
tfian. her own needs required for /a considerably loi^g ' 
th|^' most- of the Native States had been keeping' 
Imperial Service Troops for the service of the 
jSmpire. These troops were established in 1889 
and the total strength of them on 1st April, 
1912, was; 22,271 towards which as many as 29* 
states qontribu^d. They included some 10,090 
infantry, 7,300 cavalry while transport and camel 
corps contributed 2,700 and 700 men respectively.' 
Sapper^ also numbered about 700. These troops 
• are under regular inspection of British officers, 
they belong to the States and are recruited from , 
their subjects. Their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian array and in training, discipline and 
efficiency they are as good as the Indian army. 
They had alteady done good service on the North- 
West .Frontier as also in China and Somaliland^ 
On the oiicbreak of the war practically the whole 
body of Imperial Service troops was immediately 
^ pUused at the service of the l^ing-Emperor and 
Iwge bodies of them proceeded to the various 
t^res of war. Many of the Ruling Chiefs added 
ccuwiderably to the numbw of their Troops in the 
course of the 5 ar. 

second part of the book the activities and 



ijtiay' bri^y'-ise: ''touched 'lipdh'-SfieiN^-'' ^€liF"'i^ii^V'* 

Cft^Sd^e^Sgdr^’ df Mfr ^nd Stofiey-^dfehifed: 
'Nati^e-Stotos 'are not available;" . ’ ' ? 

' tCf^ contribufidhs eiade in epoi^iim ■ 

. ^ar ‘by toe Jaipnr State in Rajput^a i^abndit 
^iliyenue, 65 lakhs) amdunt to a trifle less than '57 . 

a/ rkpetSi Of this Stim 41 - hdtos feprii^t 
ntoney in«eafed in the two Indian War Loans. ^ l4ia 
H%htfess’s personal contribution to toe latter bah^ 
f0; l 9 kh». His Highness’ gifts to variotis war fuilds 
sand charittes include the following :-^lttiperial 
Ifi^n War Relief Fund, Ij lakh. The Frince of 
'l^afes War Relief Fund, 1 lakh. Contribution towards 
expenses of the War, 1915, 5 lakhs and 1918, 5 lakhii. 
HcspitalShip ‘ Loyalty,’ 1 lakh. Silver Wedding tTund, 
90,1)00, ^ft to H. M. the King as thatiks-offeting Od 
tiiis liIa|eSty’s recovery from his accident f boards ‘ the 
pUtohasO of a Battery of inachine guns for the Indian 
Anny, Rs.". 30,000 ; New Year's Gift to Her HajeSt^, 
liOlS, idt the faeiie^t of SOldiefs and saHors, Rs. l^^OOO^ 
Day General Fuhd, Rs. 25,000 ; Jaipur G&r '®^'' 
5,000 ; Rid CToiS "¥undr and 
.Amhalan^ As^iation, Rs. 9,544 ; Dnkto .^k‘ CRfe'i./ 
Rs* 1,000? French R«i Cross 

'Rd^'OiOl0O.>a^ ’-idany-; 







i «c»t«l 0* ^ lal^s 

.^ ^be; State furbii^ted no less than 12,5$i r^csru^ 

q£ . ts^hich 11,169 were cpmbiatBnts. 
^e &tter werelnwnly; recruited from the sturdy stud 
hanttial* races of Sheikhawati and have proved them- 
S^H's ts hd.sdihe bf the best soldiers in the world 
whose dei^ to this war have already earned undying 
f^. -In addition, the Jaipur Transport Corpa 


consisttoi^ of il>200 ponies, 560 carts and 792 men vaa 
one of the first to go to' the Front at the beginning 

” . ■ 'f' ' . 

of the war. .. . 

The state of Sitamau is a small state in Central 
India with an area of 350 square miles, population 
24^000 and annual revenue over a lakh of rupees and yet 
Raja Ram Singh Bahadur made the following 

cemttilsitiqnsiir- . • 

Imperial Indian Relief Fund, Rs. 3,000 ; towards 
the general expenses of the war, Rs. 10,000 ; towards 
the purchase* of motor-cars or char-a-banes to be used 
f<sr thb purpose of giving drives to cpnwlescem 
^tflht^et war hospitals, Rs. 10,000; towards the 
dif l^dlra Ruttd, Rs. 1,000. ; Our Day, Rs. 750 
iiian^ other snialier gifts. He invited 

I^f T,47,53^ w the V loajM and furnished 

■l44^''rkwi'fs.''"’H^,'’«; atad''':a.,.bontribdtor to 

;* ' dtfercdntj^butions from ^ 
#^e fidr Highness Rani Sahiba Rhatiahji ; 
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Jfcs. 1|000 towards the Silver Wedd,ingf {’“uod. 

Pandit Jashwant Rao Amrita Kao Tbombare* B. 
Diwan, Rs. 100, 

Her late Highness Rani Sahiba Rajawatjij Ks. 100 
towards the Imperial Indian Rdief Fund. 

And about Rs. 1,200 from the subjects of the State. 

H, H The Raja of Mandi (a small state in the 
"Punjab, area 1,200 square miles, population 174,045 
and revenue Rs. 4,30,000) made the following 
•contributions : — 

The Punjab Indian Imperial Relief Fund, 
Rs. 3,338; The Punjab Aeroplane Fund, Rs. 3,895; 
Y. M. C. A. Fond, Rs. 575 ; Lady O’Dwyer’s Fund for 
comforts of Troops, Rs. -647; Our Day Fund, Rs. 
'6,786 ; present to Imperial Government, Rs. 20,000 
or a total of Rs. 35,241. The State supplied also 86 
blankets, 92 pairs of rope sole shoes, 153 shirts and 
many other articles. 

0 , 

The record of recruitment of the state was 1,040 men 
for the Indian Army, Every recruit enlisted after April 
1st, 1916 was allotted a grant of land up to 20 bighas 
the Darbar. As for War Loans the State invested 
in them as follows;— British E^rchuqner Bonds, 
Rs. 90,000 ; the First Indian War Loan; Els. 1,73,000 ; 
Oonyersion Lpan, Rs. 1,66,000 and the secpnd Indian 
"War Loan, Rs. 78,850. - 



iS'-he LafitihoWefs arf'thie; Wli^J 

. , , MS J^al^. is a .fua^m^nitU. (srised, ^; 

,a(^ of- , laujr , priaoj^Ua* indHid, 'M ■' 

be w-,i Wti jiM a cpui 9 f<h«ve.^be Ippgt^ $take 
i.f^J^pi!jf)md <(f*4 our intt^ests om htmr^ daxm :mitfdtt 
tpg jmrdin. q/^ f^iisjca^ . Qur kciPes . a»4i 
iia//p csitire round it.^ and. it i^ bjut natuitpl.lHf*id 
[gj^^jtantpm mpttjeevenf pfjiia^/lk 

phe ^,. Qop^rnmeHt pshUsp, ^^runhetfa sssiff ii^ -iitNifS 

0ud bfi tundiorde : uu4 tenants:' aWui>:: 

retaihu <4 the Qflvemment.pe jm 

^,^mftj^al d:dthtp,, .thf;{Govt^nineftt ha9p^itah0H\. d* 
^t^desr their Pr<dfCtip« imng ««•* ^^l***; eind, 

in., rftMe»> W? revenue tend ov# .a tdpep :/. 

[pUejldunefi <4. Ipypity-; M oocprditi^ wi^p Jed^0i 

'^^.pride }!$(& jV - / dfft dpie to sd^ .^that.tsthp. 

ndbleuten o/^ IjuOu hunt epme, forward (h^ eupeeuUf 

■ i^psis ■ ri»m }.tp Jhe,,«pe^inn^.:M , 

'^^ojferittg their be$t tpJhe-.fiffMff *>4^^ ■:,■■. i' r 

MA^AK^y^ .9E\ . DAR^I^NGA. .. 


Si^i'Vtces 'jjnd' 



ihe iwori? of its a ijrpmiqsnt 

j^Sfltion. It is tile cl^ of lao^owners whicit conisists 
of teirge humbisjrs in all parts ol the country, in towns 
. jn!' f il^[e%.’ Thejf',4re ; y^$jlj|| ■ 
although there are Many who possess only small p^ches * 
oilanltnnd lii« ffomh^d Ip ri3loutiiV;lPhfey wiel^pb^tpld 
jttfltceisee oh village people sp^{a% t^e* tllief’s''of.'s6U 
v^hO slre'^riye’dwh tenithH/ ' ‘AlthbUgh ihere^re^p'olftt- 
ehiMS'Whp are IkUdholthars'^juSi^s there “arfe lih’dhli^der's 
wh0>.4:ake 'active ’^Yt ih Thdihn politics’ ^et| ‘as’ a rule, 
hiddhdldhhr' ghherally ’ke^p'' theniselv'es aloof from 
active ‘pdlHicfS’ spdcMlly vriiOri it^'^vel^e 'C'ritictsni' ‘'*b'f 
thP'MeisureS' of the • Obvhrftiftfeiit. Ask "a GbVernment 
pfScial^d He iVtfl, without the feast hesltaten; kihswbt 
-that that of thh lahdo'wnerS is the rfibst loyal Bbinh^- 
thity jih- Indiaf^ NatUhally, therefore, during ‘the war 
khe distrk^ o^er aHrays ta]^ed thB -tesHurBBi^df this 
ioldss before hS appehlieid to other sections of the Indian 
popii^ttbn,' wh^^er the need was for rectufts, fot'fiihds, 
for c^foYts'or for pCrsbdal feervfces ahd'hd'landhdldfet 
ever ' reftfabd 'to comply with such-^ deihahds. '"He 
4racfeitbly telievesthat'hb bwfes 'his pbsifion' laVgelJf’ to 
’■the gobd'w^l' bf 'the ^ver'nhabnt^ “‘‘'I'' 

A ^it' is a; ' pity thfete is no organi^d . pj^ns 
^ ^^hy^he Jnaacial andvOtjfeBr S!WfyikM8aiaBid,,,Saci^fices 
; ,«|jd.Aborh«e,<by,uthj8V; ■bpnwnsunityx,;.aa«,.»^^^^ 



<c1b 8S« >^ev<!fi^%>f>the roHAg dhtefs. The, httlic 61 the 
eentbatkits 4bV' the afniijr ati6%oh<c<M^ten^ 
l6r>hthitMir foccd? w^re f^vided^- chiefly,’ through 'the 
joiflijes<.;;andajtiflueht;e«^ ot this ' coniMumty. Leiftd* 
holders: .'Had not only tb give" concessions and grant 
,teductioti5 In revenhe and even'tnuafls tb their tenants 
in order to induce them 'to go to the field bilt had to 
8{^nd large sums otherwise for getting supplies of 
such' meh‘. The Government asked each* landholder 
to supply a certain number of combatants and non- 
combatants from his estates and he had to comply 
with the demand whatever the expenses and the 
exertions. The donations made to war funds by the 
members of this class were always very munificent 
and ungrudging. Tbey„ joye^ed untold money in 
War Loans. In supplyiff^ ' comforts for troops they 
were the most forward. ^If^r wounded soldiers lying 
in hospitals this class provided the largest com- 
forts. The ^Maharaja Bahadur of Balrampuc parted, 
with jewelley from his Toshakhana to a" valuable 
extent. , The ladies of this class w'ere also most 
generous in tWir doatributiotts to the various causes. 
The parcels of comforts sent from every district week 
after week in the names of the wives of the district 
bflicers were mostly the gifts of this class of people. In 
.short, there was no sphere of activity relating to war in 
which this community did ^not take the most aettyy 
mid ganerous part, except perhaps, the political. 



'f ~r, tPo. ^Hustfsite .t}ieCns^tate> and ’-tfe <extikiit' oi. ilie 

■;'|n^!mfs^,.'-mo'iM^:#fcdj ■ niat»»te[''' kad- ■’ 

in Par* 11 nf this ; book.. i 

- 't^buii^nnp are typiical'.of 'tkpsgipf th6 Ta8t<ojF;<tbdticli^, 
\(^;d^jiferj^cc being^ only in qi^0tit3r, itfot iniqjuaHty. ■;• 




India’s Services in the War. 
PART tl. 

Some indivldutls’ $trvictf. 






India has fulfilled niy faith in her sinflle-ntinded 
devotion to my person and Empire and she has xnndicated 
my confidence in her loyalty. 


H. M. THE KING. 


"chapter I. 

^ 

'M. M. King George V. 

If there vis any one person in the vast British 
Empire who has contributed the greatest to the 
success of the Allies in the European war, it is, 
undouhtaidly, our beloved King-Emperor Geoi^ V. He 
is.-the'pit^ot on which the British Empire hangs j- he is 
the golden string which binds the various parts of the 
Empire into one homogenous whole. ' Every soldier, 
English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish. Australian, Canadian, 
New Zealander, South African and Indian fought for 
him. In India spefcially the King is the person that 
really counts. 

, H. H. nie Maharaja of Gwalior truly said, at 
Belhi, the otljer day. “ It was the personality of His 
Gmcious Majesty the King-Emperor which has 
won him an aftnple and firm place in the affections 
of his people. It is not the sentiment which only 
tradition breeds that I express but a deduction from 
the world’s histoiy when 1 say that a hereditary 
throne is the greatest binding and welding' force 
iiii/.. the life of nations and communities. We, . the 
.princes of India, rejoice to find on all sides 
und^hble sighs of attachment to the British Throne 
. inspires us with the brightest hopes for the • 
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good of humanity and the peace of the world to find the 
British Throne to which we are bound by very close 
ties more secure than ever before in consequence of 
the gr^t struggle which has thrown many a crown 
into the melting pot.” 

The following tribute was paid to the King by Mr. 
Lloyd George on the occasion of the silver weddings 
so far as it related to war. 

“No King was ever called upon to face graver issues 
or more shattering events. For generations the Empire 
had enjoyed a peace and 'a tranquility unbroken except 
by incidents which barely disturbed the surface of the 
national current. Soon after the King ascended the 
throne there were signs of a coming storm. The 
Agadir episode was the first cloud that heralded the 
approaching break in the weather. At last the tempest 
burst in all its fury and for four years the world has 
been devastated by the greatest hurricane that ever 

swept over the surface of the globe ^The King has 

faced it all with the calmness of one trained in youth 
to encounter stormy seas. Those who had the privilege 
to serve as his ministers, during these 4 years, of all 
parties, can best testify to his undaunted courage under 
the most dismaying conditions, how in hours of anxiety 
he bad all watched the vissicitudes of this terrible 
conflict and fulfilled in every sphere of counsel and 
action ail the functions of a constitutional monarch in 
the hour of his country’s peril, iHlis constant thoughts 
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{or -those who on land and seas are undergoing endless 
dangears for their country, his solicitude and that 
the ■ Queen for those who are suffering pain for their- 
native land, their tenderness for those who are bearing; 
the more poignant and enduring pangs of grief, all 
these have sunk deep into the hearts of the people. Mf.. 
Asquith on the same occasion said : — 

Their Majestiee' married life was just entering, I thinh, 
its 17th year when by the lamented death of King Edward VII, they 
were suddenly called to the highest place in the Empire. That waa 
long apprenticeship, but its years had not been wasted in frivolity 
or idleness. It happened when King George sucoee ded to the Throne’ 
that I was at the head of the Government, and I continued to holdf 
that position for nearly the whole of the first seven years of his 
eventful reign. No one, therefore, has had better opportunities for 
sitting at close quarters and knowing at first hand the part which* 
the King and his Consort have played during a senes of varied and 
testing phases of the unfolding of our national history. If there 
are any people who are disposed to think that apart from social and*' 
ceremonial duties the function of a constitutional Sovereign is thak 
of a benevolent cipher or detached looker on. I can assure them they 
know very little of the truth. (Cheers.) This is not an occasion on 
which it would ft' appropriate to define or defend the office of the " 
monarchy in a deirtocratio age and country. But what concerns us 
to-day is not the al)stract merits or practical utility of the institution, 
but the manner in which it has been worked in times of almost uu- 
exampled difiSculty by our present King and Queen. The earlier years 
of their reign, I am speaking now of the times before the war, b*d' 
more than their share of troubled and anxious times. But throu^ 
them all, as I can testify, the King with the ever ready sympathy 
and oo-operation of Her Majesty, never lost head, or heart, or nerve, 
always leant towards policies of reconciliation and appeasement^, 
diligently thought out day by day the problems whether of bis owtt 



^ ' ' ' ’ \ Vj.' ^ 

OE of the need, 8liow^ uniyijng e6fi8iderjpkiion lor 

wltb had like privil^ to serve him and wheh he' had acdef^m: 

. ootD^sele.of his eonshtational advisels adopted and at^ted oii;3iiim 
:w}%w^o]e«h)Mrted sympathy* (Oheem.) ; \ ~ V ^ ^ 

^ •, .Kkrobts gcQ PnBaaiivB • pjHf?®. \ 

5 It is lour years ago this month «n<^ the King vfith tho . objects 
potfible^ of surmountog the mcpt formidable qf aU pur domestic 
•diihcnlties, brought together, unhappily wichout result, ttie Bjaok- 
ingham Palace Conference. The clouds to which my ri^t hon. 
Iriend referred were already gathering on the international horison. 
Tho first .preoccupation of the. King, as of his MinisterSt was if, and 
Up. long as, it could be done without breach of our national . hqnou|r 
^ avej!t the unimaginable calamities of European war. When the 
%ll "history of the closing days of July, 1914, is unveiled it will be 
hnowp -tiU ^en it cannot be known - with what unwearying tact 
and afBiduity His Majesty strove for peac^. (Cheers.) But it was 
^ot to be and even with the inpompleto evidence that has yet been 
glyen to the vrorld there is no longer any ^uestioh at whose door lie 
the guilt and responsibility for this war. (Cheers.) There was a 
saying in the ancient world that it is rule which tests the real quality 
ol;a man. Let me add to that, it is th^ experience of war, and of 
fiaoh a war as this, that tests the real quality of a democratic King. 
•Kew who have not iteen him at first hand can realise the gravity of 
, Idle burden which from the first day of the war has lain on the 
^shoulders of the King and Queen, or the extent to Which they have 
; 3 f 0 lqntarily added to its weight by countless self-imposed tasks and 
(Cheers.) They have won for themselves by the worthiest 
of all titles a title whieb no pedigree can confer by thpir dally 
f^re in the efiprte, the sufierings, the sacrifices of their subjects, an 
Impregnable place in the hearts of the people and an undying memory 
h^the country’s, annals. H is Jdttiug ^t this bouse should olter, 
,US;it Js about to do ^-day, a tribute of its cmMtude and afiectron to 
^eir Majesti^ and express a heart felt hope that their reign muy 
pmlong^ to witneM the|^ of an hiopouraVe {^ce. 
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India- cannot possibly forget the days when King 
George and his Royal consort came to India in 1911 to 
celebrate their Coronation ‘ ceremony in a public 
J^bar at Delhi when the princes and the people were 
enabled for the first time in the history of British India 
to see their sovereign amidst themselves. The mutual 
love and attachment that came into existence during 
that historic viait has since beccune imperishable. Indians 
of all classes and creeds are prepared to suffer to any 
extent, if it could lead to the strengthening of the 
tie between their sovereign and themselves. It can bd^^ 
very well understand why the Royal messages during the 
war created unprecedented enthusiasm in the country. 
When ministers asked India for help, when the Viceroy 
appealed for help, India might have made certain condi* 
tions but it was the King’s commands alone which they 
thought should be unconditionally and religiously 
obeyed in toto. Indian traditions make her people adopt 
fliat behaviour towards their King, who ever it be, 
but in -the dSse George V, it was a duty mixed wHh 
pleasure to serve him. 



H t1i6 


NizMii, or te -^ve him 
his fail ^ixte,: Asaf Jah, Mtizalfar-uhmumSilik^.Eustam-: 
i'Dauran, ArstU'i-Zamaa, . Nizam^vl'niolk, Nuani'ud- 
daula, N^wab Mir Osmaot ^Ali. Ivh^ Bahadur, Fateh- 


jang of Hydwab^ trac^ his' de^ot from, the first 
JChalif Abu Bakar, the suceessbr of the great Frophet. 
,.The fodder of. .the Hydembad ruling family was the 
son . of J^ilSbasiTuddm -(a; famous general of Aufangzeb) 
who belf^sp. much in the establi^ment of the Mogbal 
Power in Deccan. :Tb go into the anciefit history 
of the state .and to dwell on the excellent relations 
that have e^ existed bet^yeen the Nize^ and the 


British Gpveramant is. npt' necessary hterdT^a brief' 
mentiom^ii %.e fiistpry of .recent times will suffice for 
thcKpurgS^ -jbl this;^^^y^^ In 185^ ti^ty was 
concluded^fweeh the Nizam and. the British' Govern- 
ment whereby the former ceded to the British Govern- 
inent certain territories belonging to him in return of 
. which the British agreed to maintain for the defence 
of the dominions the Nizath an'anxiliary force of 
5000 infantry, 2000 cavalry and four field batteries. 
When the Mutiny of 1857 ' teoke outi the Ni^m of 
Hyd^bad wiB» tW advice of his tninister. Sir ^lar 




Let it be generally known that at this critical juncture 
it is the bounden duty of the Mahomedans of India to 
adhere firmly to their old and tried loyalty to the British 
Government specially when there is no Muslim or non- 
Muslim power in the world under which they enjoy such 
personal and religious liberty as they do in India, 

H, E. H. THE NIZAM. 
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lung, thi^w in his lot with the British, heart aiW 
souI> Had the Niiam adopted a different attituc^ 
at that critical juncture of the British history ini India 
wihat ■ the result w^ould have been it is not very difficult 
to; imagins* The British kppreciated the Nizafn‘s 
niagniilcent help at the time and in 1860 the tred^ 
o'f 1853 was modified with the result that a part of 
the territory ceded in 1 853 to the British was restored 
to the Nizam. Since then the relations between the 
two powers have always been extremely friendly. In 
1885, the present Nizam’s father, H. H. Sir Mahb'iib 
Ali Khan Bahadur, offered his troops for the Egyptian 
Campaign. A similar offer was made by him when' 'an 
invasion of Afghanistan by Russia was threatened. 
Two years later, the Nizam gave expression of his 
loyalty ' to the British Throne by offering the Vicerdy 
a sum ‘ of 60 lakhs of rupees towards the defence of 
the North-West Frontier against a possible Russian 
invasion rem|irking that the time had arrived for 
showing in some open manner that India was united 
on the question of Frontier defence. His late 
Highness supplemented this offer which was in itself 
very handsome by offering himself to tak^ the field 
personally, should a war occur. This offer was 
hajidspmely Scknowledged by -Her Most Gracious 
Nfayssty thu Queen herself. 

, As, however, there was no actual invasion and the 
ql^ Rs. ed laichs made by the Nizam was not 
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vtilised, a contingeat of Imperial Service Tr6ops was 
Ktablished in the state in return thereof. 

The present Nizam was born in 1886 and installed 
.an the ettiidi in 1911 by Colonel Pinhey, the Resident. 
In reply to the Resident’s speech on the dccasirm His 
Highness gave expression to the following sentiments. 

“ You, on behalf of H. E. the Viceroy, have 
generously acknowledged how well my belov^ father 
maintained the traditions of my house as the faithful 
ally of His Majesty’s Government of India and I assure 
you atid, through you, His Excellency that my best 
endeavours will always be directed towards the 
strengthening of that tradition which means, in effect, 
doing good to my pe(^le and country on the one hand 
and promoting, on the other hand, the general welfare 
.,of the Indian Empire of which my state is an indis- 
, pensable part. I feel sure that the Government of 
India will ever extend to me the same friendly regard 
and cordial <»nsideration that they entertained towards 
my father.” 

And His Highness’s attitude towards the Govern- 
ment of India and the British Empire during the late. 
European War bears’ testimony to the sincerity with 
which .the above ideas were expressed. 

When the war broke out in August, 1914, II. H. 
the Nizam sent the following telegram to H. E. the 
Viceroy. ^ , 

“Your EiKellcncy is aware that the whole cesbutces 
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of my state are at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment and it is a pride to me that one of my regiments 
has been accepted and is now under orders for foreign 
service. But this is not enough. In 1887, my revered 
father offered-jto H. I. Majesty QueenVictoriathe sum of 
Rs. 60,lalfhs when danger merely threatened the borders 
of the Indian Empire. I should be untrue alike to the 
promptings of my own heart and to the traditions of 
my house if I offered less to His Imperial Majesty King 
George V in this just and . momentous war. As your 
Excellency is aware, the subject of contribution on 
this occasion has been under my consideration for 
some time past and I now desire to suggest for your 
Excellency’s approval that it should take the following 
shape ; two regiments will be engaged in the war in 
which r have a special and personal inteiest, vh., my 
own First Imperial Service Lancers and the 20tlt 
Deccan Horse of which I have the honour to be 
Colonel. Myf wish is to be permitted to defray the 
entire expenses of these two regiments from the date 
of their departure from Hyderabad to the day of thdr 
return to the Cantcmment from the campaign. But, 
in no case, will my war contribution Ml short of 
Rs. 60 lakhs and I desire to place this sum at your 
Excellency’s disposal forthwith, I trust that this 
proposal will meet with your Excellency’s acceptance.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent the following 
reply to the above telegram : — 
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“ I have tO'day received yoar Highnesses telegirah) 
an^ 1 hasten to express my very warm appreciation 
of your most generous offer of Rs. 60 lakh$ towards 
tjie cost of the present war to be devoted, in the. 
[^t instance, , to defraying the entire expenses 
pf. the two regiments in which your Highness 
is interested, viz., your own splendid regiment of 
E^irst Imperial Service Lancers and the 20th Deccan 
Horse of which you are the Colonel during the 
whole of the period that these regiments are on foreign 
service overseas. The traditional loyalty of your 
house and all its rulers to the British Government has 
always been meritorious and has been proved on many 
an occassion of difficulty and danger and thet.present 
demonstration of loyalty to our King- Emperor and of 
a heartfelt desire to help the Empire is only one 
mere proof, if such Were needed, of your Highness's 
intense patriotism and devotion." 

*> The war with Turkey was announced on November 
1st, 1914, and His Highness the Nizam being npt only 
a Musalman himself but a ruler of a considerable 
population of Muslim India lost no time in issuing 
a Parman to his subjects enjoining upon them not to 
wave in their loyalty to the British even if Turkey 
was an ally of the enemies of the King. In this 
Parman His Highness said : 

- " In view of the present ^pect of the war in 
Europe let it be generally known that at this critical 
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juncture it is the duty of the Mahotnedans of India to 
adhere firmly to their old and true loyalty to the 
British Government, specially when there is no Moslim 
or hon*Moslim power in the world under which they 
enjoy such personal and religious liberty as they do 
in India end when, moreover, they are assured by the 
British Gpvernment that as it has, in the past, alwa)^ 
stood the best-iriend of Islam so will it continue to 
be Islam’s best friend and will always protect and 
cherish its Moslem subjects. I repeat and reiterate 
that in the crisis before us the Mahomedan inhabitants 
of India, specially the subjects of this state, should, if 
they care for their own welfare and prosperity, remain 
firm and whole-hearted in their loyalty and obedience, 
sever not a hair’s breadth from their devotion to the 
British Government whose cause. I am convinced, is 
just and right, keep sacred the tie which binds the 
subject peoples to their rulers and lastly that they 
should, in no case, allow themselves to be beguiled by 
the wiles of dhy one into a course of open or secret 
sedition against the Britith Government. 

Finally I give expression to the hopes that as I, 
following the traditions of my ancestors hold myself 
ever- read}' to- d®vote my own jierson and all the 
resources of my state, and all that I possess to the 
service of Great Britain, so will all the Mahomedans 
of India, specially my own beloved subjects, show 
themselves whole-heartedly ready in the ^une way." 
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Tn January, 1918, in appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered by His Highness the Nizam, the 
special style!of i.His Exalted Highn^s " wasconferred 
oh him and the honourable title of Faithful Ally of 
the British Government ” was confirmed to him. The 
following correspondence that took place between' 
His Majesty King-Emperor George V and His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam on the Subject, is worth 
reproduction here. 


BtrcKiKGflAM Palace. 

2Ath January, 1918. 

Your Exalted Highness, 

“ It has given me great satisfaction to show my 
appreciation for the eminent services which you have 
rendered to my Empire during the war by conferring 
on you the special style of “ Exalted Highness ” and 
by confirming to you formally the honourable title 
of “ Faithful Ally of the British Government ’’ by 
which your Exalted Highness and your predecessors 
have long emphasized 3 rour loyalty to tny ancestors 
and myself. 

Following the high example of your illustrious 
predecessors at the tiniie of the signature of the early 
treaties between the British Government and the 
fty^rabad State and aftervraurds in the da]ra cd the 
Indhm Mutiny, Your Exalted Highness has again 
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gftveft in your own person cl^r proof of 3 rour right 
to bear that historic title. In the prominent position 
enjoyed by Your Exalted Highness as the leadif^ 
Mahomedan Prince of India, your loyalty was- 
displayed in the early months of the present war by 
the issae of a proclamation enjoining on your subjects 
and impressing on your co'religionists throughout 
India the duty of firm and steadfast devotion to my' 
Throne and Empire. 

The munificent contributions made by Your Exalted 
Highness from time to time for objects connected with 
the war have borne striking and public testimony to- 
the strength of the enduring bond which unites the 
destinies of Great Britain and Hyderabad. 

Trusting that Your Exalted Highness may long 
continue to enjoy health and prosperity, . I sign 
myself 

Your sincere friend and Emperor, 

• (Sd.) GEORGE R. I. 

King Kothi 
Hyderabad, 

23rd Muy, 1918. 

Yo«r iMPERiAt Majesty, 

I desire to offer to Yoiar Imperial Majesty my loystf 
. and stReere thanks for the gtMnons letter dfl4»d the, 



24tb January, 1918, which I h&vn had the honour to 
receive through His Excellency the Viceroy conferring 
bn me the special style of “ Exalted Highness ”, and 
confirming formally the honourable and . historic title 
of “ Faithful Ally of the British Government ”, 

It is a matter of supreme gratihcatioo to trite that 
whatever services I, following in the footsteps of triy 
ancestors, have been able to render to Your Imperial 
Majesty’s Crown during the present war should have 
Diet with this signal recognition at the hands of the 
Emperor himself. 

There was nothing of which my late latnented 
father was more proud, than being styled “ the Faith- 
ful Ally of the British Government And the formal 
confirmation of this title is therefore an honour which 
I shall always prize very highly. I am led to 
value this title all the more by the admiration we feel 
at the glorious part which is being played by the 
mighty British Empire in the present* struggle to 
preserve the freedom and civilization of the world. 
The longer the war lasts the closer will be drawn the 
bonds uniting the Princes of India with your Imperial 
Majesty’s Throne, Person and Government, and with 
the assurance that my State will always be ready and 
willing in every way to assist according to its means 
the Government of Your Imperial Majesty. 

I b^ to subscribe myself,. Your Imperial Majesty'? 



sincere Friend and the Faithful Ally of the British 
Government 

(Sd.) MIR OSMAN ALI KHAN. 


. . Now coming to the practical assistance rendered 
by the Nizam towards the prosecution of the war, 
the same can be divided into 3 descriptions, in men, 
in money and in materials. The following figures will 
describe the same: — 

MILITARY, 

(.«) The 1st Hyderabad Imperial Service Cavalry 
regiment was despatched to Egypt in 1914 and has 
been serving in Egypt aud Palestine ever since. The 
regiment has been in action on several occasions and 
has sustained a number of casualties. Special com- 
mendation has been accorded to the Regiment and to 
individual officers for their conduct in action. 

, 4h) One hundred rough-riders and two officers were • 
deputed to Muttra in 1915 to train horses for the 
cavalry and have been employed on this duty ever 
since. ■ . • 

(o) In order to encourage recruiting within the 
Dominions, Assistant District Recuiting Officers have 
been appointed to work under the orders of the 
Divisional Recruiting Officer at Secunderabad. Salaries 
of these officers and their establishments, together with 
all expenditure in connection with recruiting, is borne 
by His Exalted Higbne^’ Government. 4955 nien 
were recurited for the Indian Army within the Dominions ' 
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up to June, 1918. Since the appointment of the special 
establishment, the average number of recruits has risen 
from 217 men per month to 700. 

((0 A number of European and An^o-Indian 
Officers in Civil employ have been allowed to join the 
Army. They retain their lien on their appointments, 
their service in the Army is counted for civil pension, 
and they receive an allowance not exceeding half theiir 
pay in civil employ according to the circumstances of 
each case. 

(e) Special concessions were also given in the 
matter of leave and pay to Government servants called 
up for general training in the Indian Defence Force. 

(/) The 20th Deccan Horse, of which His Exalted 
Highness is an Honorary Colonel, were re-armed with 
new pattern swords at a cost, .of Rs. 10,000 before 
proceeding to the war. Chargers were also presented 
to the Officer. Commanding and five other officers of 
the 20th Deccan Horse. 

'S 

(e) 167 mules, 150 cavalry horses add 35 artillery 
horses, belot^n^ to His Exalted Highness’ Army 
were sold to the Government of India to assist the 
work of mobilization, and the State Army remained 
temporarily short of strength in consequence. 

FINANCIAL. 

The financial contributions to tbe prosecution of 
t^..wiir consist partly of sidiscdptions to the war 
kams flmd parUy of free gtf ts. 
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(a) Subscriptions to the War Loans are as 

follows;— 

Rs. 

4% Loan of 1916-17 .. - 39.00,000 

\!^ar Loan 1929-1947 ... 75,00,000 

SJ% War Bonds repayable 1921 50,00,000 

1,64,00,000 


(h) The free gifts amount to Rs. 1,93,09,600. The 
major subcriptions are : — 

Towards the payment of the War 

charges of the 20th Deccan Hwse Rs. 
and the 1st Hyderabad Imperial 


Service Cavalry 
Prince of Wales Relief Fund 
Imperial Relief Fund of India 
To the Adihiralty in aid of the Anti- 

Submarine Campaign .. 


*1,53,00,000. 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

15,00,000 


■“ Our Day ” collections fw the ‘‘ Red 
Cross” 


1,00,000 


Special donation towards the prosecu- 
tion of the war. .A 


15,00,000 


To Their Majesties for the relief of the 
sufferers from th6 w ar on the occasion 
of their silver wedding 


3,75,000 
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Rs. 

* 

2,00*000 

l,91,r5,000 

Other subscriptions amount to 1,34,600 

1,93,09,600 

(c) His Exalted Highness' Government have further 
been able to assist the financial situation this year in 
British India by a loan of 50 lakhs in silver .bullion, 
pending the arrival of the dollar silver ordered by the 
Government of India in the United States of America. 

((ly Under His Exalted Highness’ orders,, the 
State Minthas undertaken to coin small change for the 
Government of’tndia, whose Mints are at present fully 
occupied in coining rupees. ' 

(e) In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
the Mint and Stamp Departments have printed both 
the Madras War Fund Stamps and the Hyderabad 
Ladies’ War Relief Association Stamps, and supplied 
them free of charge. - 

MATERIAL. 

(a) The State Workshops have been folly occupied, 
from an early date, on munitions work. A compile 


Share of expenditure of Hospital ship 
“ Loyalty” maintained by the princes 
of India 
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list of the articles supplied is attached, the most 
important works being construction of cordite boxes, 
shells and transport carts. The total value of the works 
completed and in hand is Rs. 10,00,000, in round 
figures. This work is paid for by the Government of 
India; Hht,. as far as possible, this Government has 
aimed at charging only the cost price and making no 
profit. 

{h) Supply of grass to the Remount Depot at 
Aurangabad. In the year 1325 Fasli, all the expenses 
for cutting and carting grass for the Remount Depot 
were borne by His Exalted Highness’ Government, 
amounting in all to Rs. 22,000. Four rumnahs have 
been made over, free of rent, to the Remount Depart- 
meat, involving a further loss of Rs. 22,000 per 
annum. Government bungalows are also placed at the 
disposal of the Remount Officers, for which no rent is 
charged. 

*This is exclusive of the pay of officers and men of the Imperial 
Service Oavalry and is made up of regular subscriptions of 8 lakhs per 
mensem or 36 lakhs per annum a contribution which His Exalted 
Highnoss has undertaken to provide till the end of the war, which 
has now been paid for 48 months and which will continue till peace 
is declared. 

LIST OF MUNITION WORK DONE BY WORKSHOP DEPART- 
MBNT 8IN0B THE OUTBREAK OP THE WAR. 

... K.SSS 3,36,931 8 f 

B. ... ... 8,636 1,06.I»V U 0 
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Es. a 

P- 

IHud iioe<}l6 biolderft 

... 

4,583 

3,748 7 

6 

Ousting Tmplemeote 


8,000 

0,979 8 

4 

-SaddleH, P. & D. Swivels ... 

... 

8,400 

18,128 10 

9 

Naves tor Wheels 


530 

11,668 4 

6 

Axles Snd Class 0. No, 141 

... 

540 

18,086 7 

H 

^'^ISraasport Carts 


1,226 

2,66«216 18 

6 

Tose needle holders 


1,636 

1,054 14 

4 

Thimbles (steel for ropes) 

... 

62.000 

5,056 8 

10 

Tin Labels Grass Farms 


11.10,000 

6,507 6 

0 

Wheels speoial No. 202 l.P. 

... 

230 

81,625 9 

.n 

Protra<^tors and Seales (Afathematioai 




instruments used by the Artillery) 

... 

200 

469 0 

0 


Total 

0,84,887 14 

0 

Warh in hand. 


A pproitimaU coH. 

Tin Labels 


21,80,000 

12,262 tr 

0 

Wheels special No. 202 1. P. Mark 

II 

16 

1,645 0 

0 

Bings rope Picketting 1. P Mark 

II 

84,000 

5,812 8 

0 

Shackles Large * 


50,000 

89,683 6 

4 

Shdicklos I. P. Mark II. Mountings 


50.000 

81,250 0 

0 

Pole Draughts I. P. No. 10 


2,000 

40,000 0 

0 

Shoulder badges 

... 

12,000 

6,281 . 4 

0 

Books trace rope, short ... 


4,000 pairs 6,711 IS 

0 

■Collars adjusting 2nd class *0* capped 




wheels 

... 

8,200 

6,885 15 

0 

Nut pipe boxes. Labour only 

... 

1,000 

1,000 0 

0 

Dust caps 


1,000 

1,000 0 

0 

Machining pipe boxes 

... 

1,000 

2,000 0 

0 

Gauges A checks for No. 80 

... 

768 

1,961 6 

7 

Hekometers G*. 8, Beels for range- 




finding 

... 

620 

2,000 0 

0 

Brake shoes 

••• 

160 

5,000 0 

0 



Rs. a« 

4,000 0 0 
1,SOO 0 0 


Tripods for HowUsew, IhIjoul* only ... 40 

Aerial,, RarW .4’ ^^elephooe . , • 000 

IJofcal ... 3 , 16,098 11 ll 


9,00,981 9 11 


Obano Total 



CHAPTER in. 


H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 

Hia Majeaty's appeal to our aanae ef patriotic 
unity haa fallen upon deaf eara and Indiana will do 
their utmoat to enaure the triumph of right over might 
to which we look forward with entire confidence. 

Maharaja Gaekwar at the Delhi War 

Conference. 

* 

H. H. Maharaja Gaekwar Sir Sayaji Rao III 
G. C. S. .1., etc., etc., is a Mahratta ruler of a territory 
whose area is 8,570 square miles, population 20 lakhs 
and annual revenue about Rs. 1,80,00,000. The 
military forces of the state, consisted before the war of 
3,562 horse, 4,988 soldiers and 38 guns. His Highness 
is one of the most enlightened and progressive rulers 
of native states and Baroda is admittedly the best 
administered state in India. In some respects it is 
more advanced than even British India. The 
Gaekwar’s and his Government’s contributions to the 
war in men, money and materials are detailed below 

/.— 

(a) One hundred Sfty-eeven men from the State Regular Forces 
allowed to join the Britleh Army and Be. 1,447 due by them to 
the State on account of loans advanced to them by the Fedht were 
written off. 
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(b) Three Eujpopean officers from the State Atmy allowed to 
proceed to England on special leave to join the Expeditionary 
Force. A fourth officer was also granted special leave to join the 
British Army at Kuttra. 

(c) The services of Doctor C. A. L, Mayer, M. !), (London) 
placed at the disposal of the British (lovornmont and 
he was paid a salary of Rs. 1,SOO« per mensem from the Baroda 
Treasury in addition to the salary drawn by him in British service. 

(d) Doctor Y. V. Modak was granted special leave to take 
up a temporary commission in the Indian Afedical Service. 

(r) Two hundred sowars and 6 officers deputed to Muttra to 
train remounts. 

(/) The services of the State Officer placed at the disposal 
of Government for appointment as I>. A. R, O. for the Baroda State. 

(p) Recruiting. 

The number of subjects of the State who joined the British Indian . 
Army up to the end of November, 1918, as combatants, non* 
combatants, skilled and unskilled hbonrers was 1417. 

U.— Money Gifts. 

(i) By His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar.-- 


{<•) 

For the provision and equipment of 

Rs. 


Aeroplanes. 

6,00,000 

(6) 

For the War Gift Fund 

5,00,000 


For the purpose of Ford Vans 

16,00.000 

(rf) 

Contribution of Rs. 12,000 a month 



from January, 1916, to April, 1919 (ft 
will continue till the end of the War) ... 

4,80,000 


Total 

29,80,000 


(ii) Contribution to Imperial Indian War Belief Fund, 

(а) By His Highness the btaharaja 

Gaekwar .... ... ... 2,10,000 

(б) Other subscriptions ... 84,d86 

2,94,586 


Total 
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30,000 

3fi,000 
6,000 
■27.464 


Total 67,464 

Grand Totftl of all money gifts ... ... ?t2,74,950 

Miaoellaneons donations to several insti- 
tutions and relief funds in Europe 
and India organised in connection with 
tlie war ... ... 76,937 

Note.^The above figures do not include the sum of R». 8,464 
•pent in entertaining British Troops proceeding to the front via 
Baroda. 

IIL~Uateriah, etc^ 

(i) Free gifts — 

(а) 164 horses from the State Cavalry. Hs, 

valued at ... ... ... 66,786 

(б) 141 tents of the aggregate value of Es. 8,722, 

from State Khangi Department for hospital use with 
the Expeditionary Force in France, t 
(e) 12 sets of chessmen sent by His Highness the 
Maharaja . Gaekwar to Her Excellency Lady 
Willingdon. 

{h) Loans - 

(а) The Jaya Mahals Palace in Bombay with bungalow 
attached lent as a hospital for ojQSioers, 

(б) One State Steam Tug length 64 feet over all lent for 
transport purposes,. 

<iil) Supplied on payment - 

(a) 167 horses from the State Cavalry. 


0ii) Contribution to Prinoe of Wales* Fund.— . 
By His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
Bed Cross contributions.-^ 

(а) By His Highness, the ' Maharaja 
Gaekwar to “Our Day Fund” 

Bed Cross Fund, Simla 

(б) Other subscriptions 
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(6) Battway 8took-» 

4 X clasaengities. 

35 Open boggie^^l 
4 Brake Vanfl. 

4.TrQliee. 

22 Steel Open 4 wheeled wagoue. 

(c) 8 Duinpey levels end 8 theodolites. 

^ IV.^Purchases of War Loati. 

{i) By His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar--- 
(a) War Loan Bonds of 1917 
W<ur Loan Bonds of 1917 
porohasod by eonversion of old G. P 
Notes 

(o) War Loan Bonds (1928) of the second 
Indian War Iioan 

(ii> By Her Highness the Maharani Gaekirar— 
War Loan Bonds of 1917 as a contribution 
to the Bombay Women’s War Iioau 
(iii) By Khan Sabeh Framji Oowasji, contractor— 
Baroda War Tjoan Bonds of 1917 


total 

(iv) Nou-Oi&cial War Loan purchases by Btate 
subjects^ 


Rs. 

32«00.0(X> 

38M000 

30,00,000 

2 » 00,000 

2,00,000 

1,04,00,000 

8,24,130 




o 



CtetAPtER IV, 


H. H, The Maharaja of Bikaner. 

Th« toyaUy of the Bikaner Princee i$ traditibnal ; 
for the Maharaja of the time not only eupported the 
Bfijieh voith trooPs, gun and euppties in the first and 
second Sikh campaigns but atao rendered them assis- 
fanee in the Mutiny by PeraonaUy leading the Bikaner 
■eoniingent which served under General Van Cortland. 

‘ The Agent to the Governor'General in Rajputana 
at that time wrote about Maharaja Sir Sirdar Singhji 
as follows 

* No Prince in Rajputana Save Bik mer took the 
field in person in our favour without hesitation. No 
Prince gave the like aid itt searching out and rescuing 
fugitives, though all gave their hospitable shelter and 
support and no other prince exhibited such purely 
disintere^ed motives in giving us his abtive assistance 
and none but the Bikaner Raja suffered so heavily a 
loss of RajPut kindred and chiefs whilst fighting 
purely in our cause.' 

Well has His Highness the . present Maharaja 
followed in the footsteps of his forefathers. His High-, 
ness was the first prince in India when the outbreak of 
the great war was imminent in 1914 to offer his own 
sword and all the resources of the Bikaner State for 




Our first and foremost consuteration and constant care is at all 
times to render what little service we can to our Emperor and the 
Empire for, I ho)w, it is hardly necessari/ for me to assure you that toe 
are all deeply imbued with feelings of profound veneration and devoted 
’attachment to our gracious Sovereign and his Throne, 

ir, It. TMK MAHABAJA of niKAKFB. 
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tht Mnourt safety wi4 wdfare of His Imperial Majesty 
aitd the British Ddmiahns. 

Lieut.-Col. Manners Smith. 

His Highness Maharaja Raj Rajeshwar Narradra 
Shromani Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur of Bikaner was 
born on 3rd October, 1880 and succeeded to the gaddi 
of his State in 1887. He was educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. His Highness comes of the same clan 
of Rajputs to which His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh of Jodhpur belongs. The attitude of the Bikaner 
House towards the British Government in the da 3 rs of 
the Mutiny of 1857 is apparent from Colonel Manners 
Smith’s speech an extract from which has been quoted 
above. His Highness the present Maharaja himself 
raised the Imperial Service Camel Corps which has seen 
active service in China and Somaliland, not to mention 
the present war. This famous Camel Corps has been 
in action in more foreign lands than any other unit of 
the Imperial Service Troops maintained by the Indian 
Native '^States? When only 20 years of age His High- 
ness commanded the Corps in the British Expeditionary 
Force to China in 1900-01 and two years later the 
Corps did most valuable service in Somaliland. 

The moment it was announced that war has been 
declared between England and Germany His Highness 
the Maharaja wrote to His Excellency the Viceroy 
offering both the Camel Corps and the Sardul Light 
Infantry for immediate service and proposing to enroll* 
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and eqqip 36>Q00o{ bis subjectsas a specif etn^^ency 
Imperial Service contingenpy. The Gt^s^nmentn ef 
India did not, however, find it necessary to accept the 
offer in its entirety but the Viceroy intimated; t^t it 
would be gratefully borne in mind for future considera- 
tion. His Excellency, however, approved the supple- 
mentary proposal of His Highness, to increase his 
mm^ forces temporarily 3,000 men to garrison the 
outlying districts of the state. 

The services of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner and his state in this war have been quite worthy 
of their position in India. It must be remembered 
that though the state covers an area of 23,31 1 stjuare 
miles yet it is most thinly populated (600,000) and is 
productive of very small revenue. His Highness the 
Maharaja himself described these services in May, 
1918, in a speech before the Delhi War Conference. 

“ As for myself personally and my state, I would, 
with Your Excellency’s permission, like very briefly to 
deal with some of the more important details only of 
the service which , we have loj^lly attempted to render 
to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor since the 
outbreak of the war. My troops, nearly two and a 
half times their former sanctioned field service strength, 
have bemt tontinlionsly away on active service since 
August, 1914. We have not only maintained them at 
full Strength in the field and kept a substantial standing 
reserve but when a former reinforcement, of men, 
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ipto three figures, was sent in March last the- 
defici^cy wasipade good within tactically a fortnight,. 
Close Oil 1,000 men have been enlisted in the Indian 
army from my state almcet wholly through the state 
War Board since the 1st January of this year, a 
record which, in spite of our comparatively limited 
number of fighting men we hav'e hopes of having 
in the future. Financially, too, our war expenditure 
and contributions have been, I hope, commensurate 
with our resources. My state headed the list in 
the War Loan subscriptions in Rajputana last year, 
whilst we secured the fifth place amongst all the states 
in India as regards our contributions. Sulisequent to the 
exchange of telegrams between Your Excellency and 
the Prime Minister I telegraphed several days ago to- 
Your Excellency renewing the assurances communi- 
cated at the outbreak of the war of my whole hearted 
loyal support and once again placing my [jersonal 
service and all my troops and resources of my state at 
His Imperial .Majesty’s command. We fully realise 
that the interests of the British Empire and the state' 
being so closely lx>und together, the state stands or falls 
with the British Empire and, please God, it will be the 
foriper. In short, we have always endeavoured to 
render the utmost service in our power to the Ring- 
Emperor -and we cam only say that the efforts of myself 
and my p^ple wiU not be relaxed but rather increased 
ap,ifB;r as is humanly possible. Your Excellency, I feeb 
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confident that that will also be the attitude of a .11 the 
ruling princes throughout India and that our cons^t 
care will be to prove ourselves worthy of our position 
4s allies and friends.” 

These services and the gallant exploits of the Maha- 
rhja’s Forces in various theatres of the war, gr^at and 
valuaUe as they admittedly were, were insignificant 
compared to the political services rendered by Bis 
Highness personally during the period of the war, both 
in India and in Great Britain. 

His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner 
is respected throughout India both by his brother chiefs 
and the educated classes as he 13 as loyal to the 
British Crown as to his country. To him loyalty 
to the one is not different from loyalty to the other. 
He is a thorough believer in the democratic form of 
government. In the course of a Press interview he 
mentioned that his reasons for inaugurating, a few years 
ago, a representative assembly in his state was not to 
meet any clamant demand, for none existed, but to train 
Iiis people along the path of constitutional development. 
The native states, he added, could not remain 
unaffected by the growing association of the people in 
British India with the responsibilities of administration. 

In the year, 1917, His Highness the Maharaja was 
selected by the Government of India as obe of the 
three representatives of India (for the first time) at the 
Imperial War Conference. A number of Ruling Chiefs 
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and sepr^ntative public men of India gathered at the 
Taj Mahal Hotel to bid farewell to His Highness 
the Maharaja and the princes and people both 
acknowledged the Maharaja to be a fit representative 
of India. H. H. the Jam Sahib said ; *’ As a fit 

representative of the Ruling Princes the Maharaja 
of Bikaner would return with the fruits of victory and 
that His Highness would represent Indian interests 
faithfully and ably at the Conference. They were all 
filled with joy at the recognition of the gireat merits of 
a worthy ally by His Majesty’s government,” 

In the address read by the Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai 
Samaldas, president of the Indian Merchants Chamber 
and Bureau, on the same occasion, the following words 
were spoken to His Highness the Maharaja 

“ Maharaja Sahib, this is the first occasion on which 
a representative of the ruling princes of the native 
states of India is asked to participate in the work of an 
Imperial character. In view of the splendid services 
rendered b^ the princes to the Empire in this world- 
wide war it is but fitting that their interests should be 
represented before the Secretary of State by one of 
the princes themselves and who is better fitted to voice 
the views of theSe chiefs than you, Sir, who have been, 
it is ah open secret now, the initiator and the organiser 
the Chiefs’ Conference. We have reasons to believe 
that Your Highness has not only concerned yourself 
with the safeguarding of the interests of native states 
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but that you have kept in touch with the national 
inaovement and have interested yourself in questions 
relating to the material and moral prpi^ress of the 
whole country. ; My ComraittM ■ believe that if India 
is to take her proper place in the work of the 
reconstruction of the British Empire, she must present 
a united front in which the peoples and princes of 
India work hand in hand." 

While in . England, His Highness did not confine 
his activities and interest in the problems before the 
Imperial War Conference and Cabinet but saw many 
places, addressed many a gathering, wrote many an 
article to the British Press to interest the British public 
in Indian matters. His Highness’s speeches on various 
occasions during this visit of his to the United 
Kingdom were imblished in a pamphlet form on his 
return to India. A perusal of these speeches shows 
with what care.His Highness has studied the Indian 
questions and with what broad-mindedness and 
statesmanship he has tackled the problems,’’ which are 
many, dealt with by him. The temptation to quote 
from these speeches is great indeed but space prevents 
the same. 

As to the actual work done by the Maharaja on the 
Imperial War Conference, let His Highness the 

Maharaja of Patiala speak ;" and when we 

review the work of His Highness . the; Maharaja of 
Bikaner, we experience, a thrill of pride.. By hb exalted 
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birthr his personal virtues, his political perception, his 
devotion to the cause of the Princes of India, his 
sympathy with the people’s aspirations and his eminent 
services to the Empire he was singularly qualified to 
inftuenpe the counsels of a conference which met to 
discuss the problems of the political progress and 
reconstruction of the Empire. The published accounts 
merely; give us a glimpse of the great and valuable 
work done by His Highness. It is already a matter of 
history how well His Highne.ss succeeded with his 
aluUty and acumen in focussing attention on Indian 
afhirs. The Ruling Princes of India are particularly 
grateful to him for having dispelled the illusion that 
there was any conflict between the interests of British 
India and the Indian States or their rulers.” 

The Prime Minister of Canada on his return to his 
denninions,- speaking in the Canadian House of 
Commons, said : — * 

” The Indian representatives were the Maharaja of 
Bikanec, oner of the Indian Princes and a man of 
splendid loj^lty and devotion who governs his country 
along progressive lines and who has contributed in 
every possible way to the winning of the war...” 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner was again 
selected in 1918, when the war was over, to represent 
the Indian Ruling Princes on the Imperial War 
Conference and Calanet and later on, on the Peace 
Conference itself. As at the time of writing the Peace 
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Conference is still in session it is too early to say 
anything of His Highness’s activities on this occasion 
which is assuredly the most important one in the 
history of the world. 

His Highness’s sympathies with the aspirations of 
British India are equally marked; the following *words 
culled from a speech delivered by him at the Luncheon 
given by the Parliamentary Association (United 
Kingdom Branch) to the Indian delegates in the House 
of Commons on 24th April, 1917, are significant. 

“Regarding India’s desire for ultimate self- 
government and autonomy within the British Empire 
I am prepared to admit that it presents a difficult 
problem. But is the difficulty such as to be insoluble 
by British statesmanship and British good will and 
sympathy or are the existing conditions in India so 
hopelessly irreconcilable with Indian aspirations as to 
render the question merely academic, not worth serious 
thought but fit to be relegated into the*, background 
only to be brought out in a dim and distant future ? 
Certainly there is diversity of race. But does not 
even the United Kingdom consist of three different 
races. And is not Canada inhabited by, at leasts as 
great a diversity of races and nationalities ? and what 
about South Africa ? And when talking of different 
races and customs as existing in India we must bear 
in mind that India is not a country, but really a vast 
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continent ; it is not a state but an empire within an 
empire.” 

As for reforms for native states His Highness is 
equally anxious. It was he who initiated the proposal 
of a Ruling Princes’ Conference. In the same speech 
from which has been taken the above quotation the 
following paragraph is apropos this subject ; — 

” As rulers governing such a vast area in India., 
we, however, feel thaCif we are to keep abreast of the- 
times, and of the conditions prevailing and likely to 
prevail in British India and that if we are fully to 
secure and to retain our proper place in the constitution 
of the Empire, there must be developments we feel. 
We feel that we must have a regularly assigned 
and more definite place in the construction of the 
Empire by the institution, at an early date, of a 
Council or an Assembly of Princes formed on proper 
lines where important questions concerning' ourselves 
and our people, on the one hand, and the British 
Government the other, can be discussed and settled 
just as‘ Legislative Councils exist in British India. 
I should perhaps make it clear that we have no desire 
whatever to encroach upon the affairs of British India, 
any more that we should relish any outside interference 
with our own internal affairs. These ideas which 
have been maturing for some years were definitely 
and officially brought forward by a large and represen- 
tative number of Ruling Prince at a meeting convened 
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b/ Lord Chelmsford at Delhi in (^tober lut ^d' fhe 
Vic»0/s speech and the attittide of the . i^v^ment 
of India lead us to hope that the question tS ri^iving 
sympathic consideration.” 

It seems superftnohs to say that Lord Cb4;lmsford 
and Mr. Montagu have, in their Report on . Indian 
^Constitutional Reforms, r^omme'nded the^tahli^ment 
of a Council of Ruling Princes as indicated by the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. 






Devotion to the British Crown is writ large on every 
page of Indian History. It is a heritage of imperishable 
glory and every one of us is proud of it. 

HEK HIGHNESS THE BEGAM OF BHOPAL. 



\ CHAPTER V. 

Het Highness i'he Begum of 
Bhopal. 

The loyal and splendid services of your Highness* 8 
house to the British Crown are written in History 
and I need not dwell on them. But it is appropriate 
that / should remind my hearers on this occasion 
of the Assistance which your Highness has rendered 
in so many varied ways towards the prosecution of 
the war. 

Four years ago your Highness placed all the 
resources of your state at His Majesty's disposal and 
shortly afterwards in company with His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam you published a manifesto which 
was of high value to the Government as it testified 
publicly to the loyal support of the Ruler and people 
of the sgconikMahomedan state in India. You have 
since presented to Government valuable motor-cars 
and launches and an armoured aeroplane besides 
making many generous subscriptions to the various 
war funds and charities including a donation of two 
lakhs to the hospHalship Loyalty**, You aha 
handed over to us all your artillery horses and the 
stale has, in addition trained for us many fresh 
animals whieh have been despatched to the various 
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fronts. Yonr linf^erial Serrfce Ctivafry Renimeni has 
serve f front the last three years in Upper It dia ami is 
now employed on the Waziristan Frontier. / was 
much gratified tecenily to read a Mghly creditable 
report on the regiment after their inspection by 
Major-General Wnodyatt. Yonr Highness has invested 
large sums in the War Loan and has encouraged 
the nobles and public of RhoPal to subscribe liberally 
to it. Lastly your Highness has, on this occasion 
of my visit to the state^ offered to me for war expenses 
the generous contribution of Rs 50,000 annually for 
the duration of the war. It is with very gte. t pleasure 
that / accept this offer and 1 shall, at an early date^ 
communicate it to His Majesty's government. In 
connection xvith your Highness' War Services I would 
add that your Highness's presence in Delhi in spite 
of the personal inconvenience involved^ on the occasion 
of the War Conference in April was an evidence^ of 
your staunch and unflinching loyalty to the Throne. 
In alt these and many other ways your Highness has 
assisted the British Empire and the Government of 
India in the business of the war, 

H* E, Lord Chelmsford at Bhopal, 
The services rendered by Her Highness Nawab 
Sultan Jehan Begum; G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., G.B.E,, 
C. I., Ruler of Bhopal deserve special mention in 
this volume for three important reasons. She ia not 
only a ruler of an important native state ia India; but 

• % 
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she is a Mtisaltnan whom her co*religionists in British . 
India respect and follbw and above all she is a 
•distinguished and talented lady. 

The House of Bhopal has ever been noted for its 
staunch friendship with and loyalty to the British 
Government, these good relations dating as far back as 
1778 in which year.the British Forces marching from 
Bengal to Bombay received valuable assistance from this 
■state. In the dark days of the Mutiny which occurred 
during the rule of Sikandar Jehan Begum, no chief In the 
length and breadth of India proved, as Lord Hardinge 
testified, a more staunch ally than Her Highness. 
In recognition of these services Queen Victoria 
granted to Her Highness the Berasia pargana which 
now forms part of the state. The state maintained 
before the breakout of the war a regiment of Imperial 
Service Cavalry, known as the Victoria Lancers and 
composed of five troops of Musalmans and one of 
Sikhs which cost the state about Rs. 2 lakhs ' annually. 
The state alse maintained for Irhperial Service half 
a battalion (four, companies) of infantry which is 
known as the Sultania Imperial Service Infantry. 

There were also state troops both regular and 
irregular, the total strength of which was 1,744 men 
and which cost about SJ lakhs a year to the state. ' 

The present ruler of the state was born in July, 
1858, and succeeded her mother to the gtnf^fin 1901. 
The Begum personally conducts the administration* 
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of her state which has an area of 6,859 square miles, 
a population of 728,453, and an annual revenue of 
about 55 lakhs of rupees. In 1874 the Begum was 
married to Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, .a member 
of the Afghan clan, the Mirzai Khel from which the 
Bhopal family is descended. Her Highness is very 
well educated in English, Persian and Arabic. She 
toured in Europe in 1911 and wherever she went 
she was received with every mark of esteem and 
personal regard and her visit to Paris was an occasion 
of special interest. As stated by herself Her Highness 
** derived consideraMe benefit from a close study of 
the culture and civilisation of the European nations.” 
She is a lady of advanced social views and takes 
special interest in the advancement, of the melhbers of 
her own sex both in and outside her state ; the rapid 
prepress of education in the Musalman community 
of India owejs considerably to the encouragement 
given by Her Highness. 

In December, 1909, Lord Minto, the then yiceroy 
and Governor General of India had, in the course 
of his speech at Bhopal, remarked that Her Highness 
was probably the only lady who had seen active 
service. Three years later when H. E. Lord Hardinge 
visited the state Her Highness, alluding to Lord 
Minto’s above remark, said in a speech, “ I certainly 
went through the trials of active service in the course 
of my pilgrimage to the Hedjaz and I b^ to assiiK 
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Your Excelleocy that in time of emergency not only 
my cavalry and infantry regiments with their own 
transport services are ready to take the field but 
I personally and the members of my' house also will 
consider it, an honour and a pleasure to place our 
services at the disposal of our Emperor and his 
government. In the history of Bhopal the participa* 
tion of women in actual warfare is not a strange pheno' 
menon. In the year, 1812, the women of this city 
courageously and successfully withstood an ooslau|^t 
of the investing (sic) force till such time as 
reinforcement arrived.” 

When the European war broke out in 1914, it was, 
therefor^il no wonder that Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal was one of the first ruling chiefs who placed 
their personal services and the entire resources of 
their states at the disposal of the British Government; 
Her Highness’ eldest son Colonel Nawab Nasarullah 
Khan left for France with his regiment, the 9th 
Bhopal Infdhtry of the Indian Army, but striken by 
a painful illness soon after leaving Karachi he was 
dropped at Aden under medical advice, an. event for 
which he himself and his mother have been all along 
very sorry. 

In November, 1914, the participation of Turkey 
in the war against our King*£mperor and his allies 
created some uneasiness in the minds of the Indian 
Musalmans. But the influential rulers of Musalman 
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states like Hyderabad, Bhopal and Rampur^ at 
cmce issued mamfestoes to the effect that Musalusans 
shouM not swerve an inch in their loyalty to 4ke 
British -Empire. ‘ Her Highness, in a notable utterance 
addressed her co-religionists on the subject. ' The 
following words from the address -are worth quotmg 
here. She said 

“ Is it not a matter for regret then that Turkey 
should without provocation and that, too, after the 
Ottoman Government had, more than once, given 
assurances of Turkey’s neutrality, join hands with 
the enemies of our British Government ? All gentle- 
men like you have read, I suppose, in the papers, 
how the British Government is now, as ever, having 
Mahomedan interests at heart. I have every hope 
that my subjects will show their customary zeal in 
carrying out my wishes and I have no doubt they 
will follow me. and my ancestors and predecessors as 
well as their own forbears, in remaining firm in their 
loyalty and devotion to the British Crown?’ 

That Her Highness’ attitude towards the British 
Empire has been one of most devoted loyalty is clear 
from the following speetdi which she delivered in the 
Delhi War Conference in April, 1918. Said she 

“ With 3 «)ur pemussion I rise to say very few words 
■in support of -the resolution moved in such eloquent 
terms by His Hi^nessthe Maharaja Gaekwar. Tbrnre 
are times when words are a, poor vdhicle for one’s 

• * 
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thou^ts Sind 1 assure Your Excellency that I find 
it diifficutt adequately to express the feelings awakened 
in me the gracious message from His Majesty the' 
King-Emperor, feelings which are shared by princes 
and peoples alike throughout the country. Devotion 
to the British) Crown is writ large on every page of 
Indian history, It is a heritage of unperishable 
^lorj' and every one of us is proud of it. Consecrated 
by a union which has brought to India peace, pros- 
perity and happiness, the outstanding and imperative 
needs of this country, India has been rightly called the 
brightest jewel of the British Crown and in this hour 
of supreme necessity when the British-Empire is 
stentming the on-rush of fhe forces of barbarism 
which threatens to shatter the whole fabric of human 
law and justice it is only natural that the King- 
Emperor’s words should evoke in this land a dutiful! 
and loyal response. 

“ India, Your Excellency, will never fail the Empire 
in the -hour* of need. I trust that Your Excellency 
will, in the name of the whole country, assure His 
Imperial Majesty that in the development of our 
resources, in the fullest utilization of our man power, 
nay, in response to any call which the Empire 
might make at this fateful juncture in the history of 
the world, India ■ will leave nothing undone to justify 
the confidence, the love, the sympathy with which 
the Kii^f-Emperor has always honored us. The ne^ 
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of the Empire is undoubtedly India’s opportunity, it 
is our opportunity for adding to out brilliant record, 
of proving once more in this ordeal of blood and fire 
that we are really worthy of the message, we have 
received from our King* Emperor. Now that the war 
has entered upon a more intense phase we assure you 
that it will never be said of India that in this supreme 
crisis India when weighed in the balance . was found 
wanting.” 

Her Higaness’s Regiment of Imperial Service 
(Victoria) Lancers was on garrison duty in British India 
throughout the duration of the war. 

Below is given a list of donations, contributions, 
gifts and war loan investments which the Bhopal 
State made in order to help the successful prosecution 
of the war 

HKR HIGHNESS ’ . OONTBIBUMON IN CONNECTION 


WITH THE WAB. 

1. Prince of Wales’ Relief Pond, £6.000 

3. Imperial War Belief Fnnd of India 
a. HospikaUliip “ Loyalty.” 

4. St. lofan’s Ambulance Association 


Bs. a. p, 

... ' 90,000 0 0 

1,00,000 0 0 

... 3,00i000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 


5. Offioer*R Families Fund . . il^OOO 0 0 

8. Veseline for troops ... 1,000 0 0 

7. Jhansi Girls’ Brigade . . ... 100 0 0 

0. One set of 10 hed units 


9. Fifty trained Artillery horses 
to. Six motor-oars and ohauffaurs . . 

11. Training of Government horses in batohes 
of 100 at a time (for artiUei^). Expenses 
incurred .. ^ ... ••• 10,287 0 0 
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Rs. a. pw 

Id. Sixty reoralts for Ambulance work 
IS Purchases of Covemment Promissory notes 
worth five lakhs of rupees 

14. For the use of the troops ... ... 25,000 0 0 

15. St. John's Ambulance Association, Bombay, 

500 copies of the '*Kuran'’ and 1,487 
copies of religious tracts for the use of the 
Mahomedan soldiers 

.16. Thirteen signallers from the Sultinia Iii< 
fantry 

17. 8t« John Ambulance Association, Bombay, 

500 copies of the ** Kuran *’ for the use of 
the Mahomedan soldiers 

18. Sent to Political Agent as subscription to- 

wards official committee for the relief of 
Belgian victims of the war 

199, Piccadilly, London . . 

19. Maritime League, London. £80 

20. Khaki . Fund for the relief of prisoners in 

Qenuany 

21. Two motor Launches .. 

'22. Lucknow Hospital (an artificial leg and an 

invalid chair) 

28. The Na^ponal War Loan (England) £18,800... 1.99,600 0 0 

*24. l^ord motor-car for the War Hospital at 

Bombay . . ... 2,499 12 0 

26. British women’s hospital. London. £200 8,000 0 0 

26. Women’s Branch of the Bombay Presidency 

War and Belief Fund 1,000 0 0 

Women’s Branch of the Bombay Presidency 
War and Belief Exhibition Fund ... 1,000 0 0 

28 General Benevolent Fund of the war hos- 
pitals ... 1,000 0 0 

29. British Empire League, Annual Subscription. 

£6 ... ... 76 0 0 


5.000 0 0 
1,200 0 0 

1.000 0 0 
14,000 0 0 

567 4 0 
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Mittens. ..109 prs. 

€k>mforters, 5i prs. 

Socks, B7 prs. 

80. The 9th Bhopal Infantry, j Scarves, 188 

" Mints, 112 

Shirts, 48 
Goats, 80 

Balaclava caps. 10 

Socks, 1802 prs. 

Mittens, 17 

81. The War Gifts Depot, Bleeping socks, 1 pr. 

Bombay, Bandages, 8272 

Scarves, 14 
Balaclava cap, 1 

Bs. a, p. 

82. Sfc. Win Ambulance Association of Jerusaletu 8,000 0 0 

88. Young Men's Christian Association, Dahore, 

for the Belief of British Indian troops in 
Mesopotfliinia . . ... ... i>815 12 0 

34. Lord Mayor's Fund for Belgian children ... 1,000 0 0 

85. Mosque at Basra ... ... 5,000 0 0 

80. Great War Sale Fund, IVnnbay . . 1,000 0 0 

87. Goekwad Officer’s Hospital Bombay 1,000 0 0 

38. For th<3 women’s Branch Bombay Presidency 

War and Belief Fund, Bombay . 500 0 0 

89. For the Sepoys of the 

Indian Army ... 12 comforters 

8 pair sooks 

40. Assooiution Nationule Des Orphelihe De liS 

Guerre c/o Mr. K. Oourmount, Agent Messa- 

agerics Maritimes, Bomliay ... .i. 600 0 O 

41. Monster I mcky Bag, Simla ... .... 750 0 0 

42. National Kamaniaii Belief Fund ... 875 0 O 

48. The Indian War Loan ... ... 6,00,000 0 0 

41. Dopatiou to the British Bed Orescent Society 

iKindon. ;2l00 .. ... ... 



1,500 0 0 
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Bs. 

a. 

p- 

45« 

Kitohener Memorial Fund 

3,000 

0 

Ok 

46. 

Donation to Queen Mary’s a?echnScal Sohool 



- 


for disabled Indian soldiers 

2,000 

0 

0 

47* 

Sebore “ Our Day Fund 

500 

0 

0 

48. 

In aid to the War Expenses for 2 aeroplanes 

83,750 

0 

(h 

49. 

Bhopal Our Day Fund 

21,070 

0 

0^ 

60. 

** Our Day '* Allahabad Calender Fund 

500 

0 

0 

61. 

Expenditure on tents and Furniture for Our 





Day Gelebmtionst Sehore 

142 

1 

0 

62. 

In aid of the war expenses 

1,00,000 

0 

0 

53. 

War relief Fund given on His Imperial 





Majesty’s Bktbday Anniversary 

600 

0 

0 

54. 

Queen’s Kospital, London. 

300 

0 

0 

55. 

Montenegrin Bed Cross, London. £100 

1,600 

0 

0 

66. 

Children’s Jewel Fund, Ijondon. £50 

760 

.0 

o 

67. 

Hritlsb and Foreign Sailor Society, London. 





£100 .. ... 

1,600 

0 

0 

58. 

Annual contribution to war expenses for the 





duration of the war 

80,000 

0 

0' 

59. 

French war Orphans* Fund .... 

500 

0 

0, 

60. 

For distribution of sweetmeats to boys and 





girls of Sehore Sohool on the victory of 
British Arms 

300 

0 

0 

61. 

Oaeku^r^Oftieers’ Hospital, Bombay 

500 

0 

0 

62. 

One present from Our Day Fund, Bombay 

1.000 

0 

0 

68, 

Silver Wedding Fund 

15,150 

0 

o 

64. 

Ouc D ay Fund dags aiid stamps .. 

100 

0 

0^ 

05. 

Contribution from Bhopal Municipality 

300 

0 

a 



CHAPTER yr. , 

Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh of 
Jodhpur. 

Major>Geaeral H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir. Pratap 
Singh is admittedly one of the foremost soldiers of 
the British Empire and the first soldier of India. 
He comes of the great Rathor Rajput family which 
traces its origin from the second son of Rama, the 
hero of the Ramayan. The deeds of valour of 
this dan of Rajputs are strewn over the entire 
history of the Moghal period in India and have 
been equally conspicuous during the British period 
as well. Colonel Tod, in his famous book “ Tod’s 
Rajasthan ” has immortalised the deeds of valour 
of these Rajputs, and nobody can read the pages 
■of that book without a thrill of astonishment. An 
incident may, with advantage, be related*here.. 

Mohandas was the head of Kampawaf Ratbors of 
■ Marwar. He incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb by a reply which was disrespectful. 
Aurangseb condemned him to enter a tiger’s den and 
■contend for. his life unarmed. Without a sign of fegr 
be entered thear^ where |he sa^t^ beast was pacing 
and thus cbntemptoi^sly accost^ him **0 tiger of the 
. rntan face the tiger of Jaswant (of Rajput family) 




H. H. MAHARAJA SIR RKATAV BISOII. 

The veteran Sir Pratap •would not be deprived oj his 
right to serve the lling- Emperor in spile' of his seventy 
years and his nephew, the Maharaja (of Jodhpur) who 
is but sixteen years old ts with him. 


MR. CHARLES ROUERTS. 
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exhibitiog to the king of the forest a pair of eyes which 
angw and opium had rendered little less inflamed than- 
his own. The animal startled by so unaccustomed a . 
salutation, lor a moment, looked at his visitor, put 
down his head, turned round and stalked away from him. 
“You see” explained the Rathor “that he dare not 
face me and it is contrary to the creed of a true Rajput 
to attack an enemy who dares not confront him.” 
Even Aurang^eb who beheld the scene was surprised 
into admiration and presented him with gifts. This 
incident shows that Rathors and fear were strangers to 
each other. From this singular encounter he bore tba 
name of Nahar Khan (the tiger lord^. 

The brave deeds performed by Rajputs in the 
Indian history cannot be counted. Name a few 
heroes like Rana Pratap, Durgadas, Jaswant, Hamir, 
Raj Singh, Man, and Pirthi Raj, and a volume is said. 

Belonging as he does to such a distinguished 
clan of soldiers, there is no wonder Maharaja 
Sir Pratap Singh has made a name in bravery and 
valour which is unsurpassed in modern . history. Sir 
Pratap, as he is lovingly called by his friends and 
admirers both in Europe and India, was born on 21st 
October, 1845, at Jodhpur and is thus 76 years old 
now. From whatever standpoint one judges him the 
conclusion is irresistible that he is a wonderful 
man. Although he is not educated at all in the 
sense in whidi education is regarded in these days, 
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he is a man who is most keen about the 
educational progress of bis countryrneni His purse 
is always wide open when he is asked for money 
for education. The advance of education in the 
Jodhpur State where he has spent the most of 
his life as Prime Minister and Regent has been almost 
phenominal during recent years. He has earned 
the gratitude of his Rajput brethren of the state by 
establishing a Rajput school on a very grand scale 
in the state where the children receive their training 
free of all expenses. Even food and clothing 
are supplied to them at the expense of the state. 
As a general admnistrator and statesmen the present 
advanced condition of the state bears irrefutable testi- 
mony to his qualities in these respect. Coming to 
matters of lesser importance Sir Pratap Singh is an 
excellent shot and sportsman. As a poloplayer he is 
supposed to be one of the finest in the world. In his 
private life he is very unassuming and simple. A 
•certain reserve of manner, an air <5f aloofness and 
superiority which the world has learnt to a«5Sociate with 
the possession of wealth and power are conspicuous 
by their absence in his case. 

It is not, however, as a brilliant administrator or a 
fine poloplayer, an enthusiastic educationist or a keen 
sportsman that Sir Pratap*s name will shrine in the 
firmament of Indian history. His name will be remem* 
bered by the future world as a warrior who revived once 

• t 
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more the traditions of Indian chivalry and gave to the 
world such a fine exhibition of that martial spirit which 
has ever be^ a Rajput’s first virtue. Sir Partab Singh 
is a soldier to the tip of his fingers and gallantry is the 
breath of his nostrils. 

Whenever India or the Britush Empire has been 
in need of military assistance Sir Pratap has been the 
first to offer his services, personal and otherwise. 
He served on the staff of the Generals Commanding 
both in the Mohmund Expedition of 1897 and in the 
Tirah campaign in 1898. In 1900 he went with the 
British force, to China in command of the Jodhpur 
Lancers which owe their origin to liis own initiative. 
After leading a life crowded with heart-stirring 
incidents Sir Pratap settled down to the peaceful and 
comparatively hum-drum existence of the ruler of the 
state and it was supposed by his countrymen that ' 
with age and with lack of opportunity the sword had 
been sheathe<l for ever and a glorious and eventful 
•military, career had at last drawn to a close. But 
this was not to be. As soon as the European war 
broke out and the news came down to India the 
martial spirit which had long been dormant was 
kindled to a fiame and the veteren soldier again buckled 
his sword. He seemed to realise in this event his. 
lifelong ambition of dying, a brave soldier’s death ; 
as according to him “ to die in battle is not to die.” 
He.WQuld not be deprived of his right to serve his 



king and country at such -a time imd he went to the 
stru^le with a spirit, the spirit in which his ancestors 
put on their safforn robes, the natural sign of combat 
a oiitrance. It is worthy of note that on landing in 
France Sir Pratap refused to be attached to the 
personal staff of General French and insisted on stapng 
with the Jodhpur Lancers in the lighting line. 

He was not content to go to the held of action 
and leave his grand nephew Maharaja Sir Sumer 
Singh, a boy of 17 years only (alas ! no more) behind. 
Sir Pratap Singh fought on various battle fields during 
the war. He came back to India v\hen the Maharaja’s' 
wedding was to be celebrated in 1915 and again when 
the Maharaja died in 1918 to take up the administra* 
tion of the state as Maharaja Regent. The services 
of his Jodhpnr Lancers, the famous Sardar Risala 
composed of little men and keen, great horsemen, 
equally efficient with sword and lance, the first 
Imperial Service Corps to land in Europe have been 
mentioned in several despatches. The follow.ing tele* 
gram was, for instance, sent by General Allenhy from 
Alexandria, on September, 24th to Maharaja Sir 
Pratap Singh, “ Congratulate you on the brilliant 
exploits of your regiment, the Jodhpur Lancers who, 
on the 23rd September, took the town of Haifa, at a 
gallop, killing many Turks with the lance in the streets 
of the town and . capturing 700 prisoners. Their 
gallant Colonel Dalpat Singh fell gloriously at the head 
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oi ias reijiinent. He was buried with full military 
hon^ui? this afternoon.” 

In a hattfe qf ^ptember 24th, Majqr General H.M. 
Mac^drew, Cototnanding 55th Cavalry pivision, 
Pa)estiDe, wrote My dear Pratap, The Jodhpur 
Lanqers as usual did splendidly. Their charge 
across the river with 8 machine-guns and six guns 
Britt on them was a great sig^t, I am so sorry that you 
had. fever and were not with us, but I hope to see you 
back soQii»” 

The following incident was related in the presence 
' of the writer of these pages by a gentleman of an 
aristocratic Rajput family of the United Provinces who 
had been for a long time on active service in this war 
The incident is described here as it throws a lurid light 
on a very important characteristic of Sir Pratap 

The gentleman happened to nieet Sir Pratap in an 
officer’s camp in France. P'rom his stately built and 
soldierly appearance Sir Pratap at once recognised 
him to he a* Rajput and bad a long conversation 
with him. Sir Pratap visited him jn the latter’s 
camp the next day. He came on horse txick, 
unaccompanied by groom or a servant, dismounted 
from his horse, tied the animal to a tree and peeped 
into the tent. He gqmg J>ack when a servant of 
the gentleman accosted him as to who he was. On 
being informed of his identity the servant ran to his 
master and acquainted him with the fact. The 
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genUeman came out and took the victor iin^ide 
his tent and offered a cushioned chair which he 
would not accept, but ^yhen‘ an ordinary. 'chair: was 
offered to and accepted by Sir Ptatap, he said iii effect r 
'Excuse me T had peeped into your tent and seeing that 
there were so many luxurious costly cushioned and 
embroidered chairs, a number of , pairs of boots and 
shoes and slippers and a doxen servants t thought that 
the tent belonged to some Raja and not to a Rajput 
soldier. I had always thought that a soldier did not 
require all this paraphernalia of comforts and luxuries. 
Look at me. I am mostly my own servant. I am not 
ashamed even to clean and polish my boots, to harness 
my horse, in fact to do anythmg. I could very well 
afford to roll in luxuries had I only wished but then 
I would not have become a soldier.’ The gentleman 
on invitation , went^o see Sir Pratap Singh after a few 
days and found to his astonishment that every word 
he had spoken was true. 

Blessed is the British Empire which possesses » 
man of Sir Pratap’s type ! 
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NAWAB SIR SYED MOHAMMAD HAMID ALT KHAN BAHADUR 
MUSTAID JUNO, G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.. A.D.C., OF RAMPUR, 
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The Rampur State. 

It is very agreeable to me to have the opportunity 
of thanking you for the admirable services which you 
have done to the Queen's Government. It is not enough 
to say that you have stood Personally loyal in the 
midst of disloyalty ; you have done much more ; you 
have aided the oncers of the Queen by all the means 
at the disposal of your State, and you have by your 
own exertions and at much personal risk maintained 
order around you. But above all, you affected the 
safety, and provided for the comfort of a multitude 
of Her Majesty's Christian subjects at the time when 
danger pressed them. 

Lord Cannino. 

[On 3th November, 1859, to H. H. Nawab Moham- 
med Yusuf Ali Khan of Rampur.] 

More particularly do / desire to acknowledge the 
invaluable and loyal assistance, which we received 
from our valued and distinguished neighbour, H, 'H. 
the Nawab of Rampur. In him the British Govern- 
ment has a staunch friend whose standards of admi- 
nistration are ourSf whose influence and resources 
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are always at our command whim required for the 
good of the Realm and who shares our own creed of 
unstinted devotion to the King Emperor. 

Sir James Meston. 

The state of Rampur is the premier state of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Its area is 892 
sq. miles, population 543000 and annual revenue 
Rs. 50 lakhs. The State maintains a military force of 
506 Cavalry including 313 Imperial Service Lancers, 
three Battalions .of Infantry of which 672 strong are 
Imperial Service Infantry and rest local and an 
Artillery consisting of 28 guns. 

The Nawabs of Rampur are traditionally loj'al to 
the British Government. As early as the latter seventies 
of the eighteenth century Nawab Faiz Ullah Khan came 
forward and made an offer of all his cavalrj', 2000 
strong, to the Governor-General at a time when 
.England had declared war against France. 

During the troublous time of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 Nawab Mohammed Yusuf Ali IQian who was 
the Ruler of Rampur at the time proved a faithful 
friend to the British Government as is amply evident 
from Lord Canning’s testimony quoted in the beginning 
of the chapter. 

The present ruler of Rampur, His Highness Nawab 
Sijr Syed Mohammed Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur G.C.I.H., 
G. C, V. O., A. D. C. to H. M. the King Emperor, is 
a true friend of the British Government. When .thjs 
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news of Great Britian’s declaration of war against 
Germany reached him he lost no time in wiring to 
H. E. the Viceroy that his own personal services, those 
■of his army and the entire resources of the State could 
be utilised by the British Government and that his 
people and himself were ready to make every sacrifice 
in the defence of the Empire. 

In November, 1914, when Turkey sided with the 
■Central Powers against the Allies and there was some 
consternation in the Indian Moslem world on that 
account H. H. the Nawab, himself a Musalman and a 
ruler of a considerable Musalman population in his 
State, issued a proclamation to his subjects the text of 
which was as follows : — 

“ The recent developments of the war in Europe 
make it proper for me to declare my views on, the duty 
■of my subjects in particular and the Mahomedans 
of India in general towards the British Government. 
They owe it not only to Government but to themselves 
to keep tl^ir reputation for staunch loyalty chaste 
and unsullied. The war is not of the Government's 
seeking. They did every thing to avoid it, and it is, 
by no means, religious. Above all the British cause 
is just. A time of general war as this is the best for 
Indian Mahomedans to realize the numerous blessings 
■of peace which they enjoy, as the outcome of British 
,rule. The tolerance of Government may be gauged 
.from their wise resolve even at a juncture like the 
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'pre^nt^, to^ reflect the Holy pkces of Ilknii Under 
(these circumstances I enjoin my subjects and' invite 
the Mahomedans of India to remain steadf^t in their 
loyalty at this crisis and to do ever)thing in their 
power to further the British cause, which is our cause 
and to scrupulously avoid doing anything which may 
be open to misconstruction. The traditional loyalty 
■of my house makes it absolutely incumbent on me 
and my subjects to jealously preserve the reputation 
which has been won at a former crisis and I am per- 
:^ectly confident in their implicit obedience.” 

His Highness not only jealously preserved the 
reputation of his house but considerably added to it by 
the service he rendered to the British Empire in this 
war. Within a- few months of the war a detachment of 
the Rampur Imperial Service Infantry consisting of 373 
of all ranks was sent to serve abroad under the British 
flag; H. H. subscribed Rs. 10,000 to the Imperial 
. Indian Relief and Rs 7500 to the Prince of Wales 
Fund. In conjunction with certain other ruling princes 
H. H. agreed to contribute towards the cost and up- 
‘.keep of the Hospitalship “Loyalty”. As ibhe Govern- 
ment of India was in need of trained horses, H. H. 
offered all the horses of his Imperial Service Lancers of 
which 135 animals were selected and accepted; The 
state also undertook to train 100 remounts for the 
Government in batches' of 50; H. H. offered 10 Sowars 
pf his Imperial -^rvice Lancets to convoy Government 
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horses to Europe and Egypt and presented seven double- 
pol^. tents for camp hospitals in the field. 

The Rampur Imperial Service Infantry did very 
valuable work at the front as is borne out by the 
following testimony given by Colonel Kitchner.. 

“Before leaving the station I wish to place on record 
my appreciation of the soldier-like manner in which 
the officers and men of the Rampur Infantry have 
performed their duties under somewhat trying circums- 
tances while under my command.” 

In April, 1915, a party of Imperial Service Lancers 
was detailed to convoy Government horses to Europe 
and during the second year of the war the Rampur 
Durbar placed at the disposal of the Government 71 
officers and men of the Imperial Service Lancers to 
train Remounts at Belari. To the United Provinces 
Special War P'und which was opened in 1915 His 
Highness subscribed Rs. 25000 for Motor Ambulances. 
He also placed at the disposal of the Government for 
the duration df the war his large Brook Hill estate 
comprisign 4 houses and annexes and the kothies at 
Bareilly with necessary furniture for the accomodation 
of the sick and wounded officers and men of the army. 
The offer was accepted and the estate was utilised for 
the accomodation of the convalescent Europeon 
officers of the Army”. 

Under auspices of His Highness a War Loan 
meeting was held at Rampur on 31st March, 1917, at 
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>ybich ,|lis cousin, Sahehzada Syed Saadat 

Ali Kban, | presided. The investment of 2 Lacs of 
Rupees by ,His Highness himself was announced and 
between thirty and forty thousand rupees was 
promised by others on , the spot. 

-The , Durbar lent to the Government 21 Mules from 
the Rampur Imperial Service Infantry Depot for 
transport purposes. 

On the 23rd of March, 1918, the Rampur Imperial 
Service Infantry returned from East Africa after 
years of service at the front. Sahebzada Syed Raza Ali 
Khan Dahadur, His Highness’s eldest son, announced 
at the Parade held to accord a welcome to the Regi- 
ment an increase of pay at the rate 10% and a reward 
of one month’s pay for each year’s service at the front. 

His Highness subscribed Rs. 5,000 to the Our Day 
Fund. 

To sum*up the financial assistance. His Highness’s 
contributions ampunt to over 11 Lacs of Rupees 
including nearly 3J lacs towards militafy expenditure 
and about a. half on account of donations to the various 
War Funds. The exact amount of His Highness’s 
share in the expenses of the up-keep of the Hospitalship 
“Loyalty” is not yet known but it is expected to be 
considerable. The State of Rampur invested no less 
that Rs. 7,10,000 in the various war loans. 




It is^ Illy heartfelt conviction that India's future rests 
on the maintenance of the British connection alone : 
hence %vc must help Great Britain in this uuir by every 
means at our disposaL 

MAIIAKAJA liAHAUUK OK BALUAMPUK. 




CHAPTER Vn., 

t-' ■' '' '' ' 

■ T Maharaja Bahadur of ’ 
Balrampur (Oudh). 

.When in ^onaeqtie.nce of the Munity ar'mug in 
th* Company’s trooPs at Gonda, Sicrora and Bahraich^ 
the European Civil and Military oncers xeere compelled 
to seek safety inflight they were sheltered and hospitably 
entertained by the Raja of Balrampur, Raia Dig- 
bijaya Singh, who, ' despite the threats of the 

' ' V 

mutineers, continued to afford them all the aid and 
protection in his power, and on their deeming Balram' 
Pur no longer a safe place of refuge, from its proximity 
to the insurgents, sent them ' on under a strong escort 
of his oten followers to his relative the Raja of Bdnsi 
accompanying them half the distance himself. . 

For aid thus generously extended to the British 
officers • he is sure, durirlg the temporary abeyance of 
oiur rule in Oudhi to ^ tnarkM, out far the ‘^vengeance 
of the mutineers and the makonient. Rajas who [detest 
him for the attachment he has uniformly shown to our 
Govfgtnment. If I succeed in reaching a place ' of 
safety I shall deem it my first duty to Ming to the notice 
of the Googrutneni of India the magnanitnoHS conduct 
pfrfhe, Raja and imprm.ba it a sense M Mdigatien 
[ptJ'lUsfjjn^erfo. and Point out fke proper Mode, 



of acknowledging 4kem. Ift^ jouihe other handy I am 
unable to plead Tiia caufte in pereon l earneatly call on j 
the Government to bestow some most signal m^rk 
of ^ts^vour>^u tke '^ajla ^hy cadjktfing ^tkte )title o/^^ 
Mjiharaja or some higher degree on him ami by itiaking 
him a large grant of confiscated Linds or by giving 
'tUtti'afn tstimrari 'If AWI< of the taminduri of B'drampnr 
^t ’« jama 'etf Rs. 'SOiOOO as' to' asstts 

C. (afterwards Sir CliARLES) WingfJeld, 

Commissioner and Supdt., Bahraich Divisioiu 


We cordially concur in the above and further beg 
to state that up to the present moment we owe our 
safety entirely to the generous exertions of Rajadtiji- 
bijaya Singh in onr behaff. 


C. B. Owne, G. W. W. Boileau Campbell 

(Lieut. \ Bernard Kendal, Chas. Miles (Lieut.), Edgar 
Clarke ^fJeid,), George Hale (Lieut). 


. There are, however, cettMn ^nnies which if is 
inmtmbent ttpatt' me io'menlioH with 'part icnfar grati- 
Jiufe. Foremost vmonffithoue' is the MOhdrafa fiaha’dur _ 
tof Fiaira mpur who has aiwaya been our most generous 
friend. .He has suppHed'bbth combatants and labourers. 
Ho has- invested largely: in the war loans arid coritribnfed 
' in the -most lavish Maiin»t^to every war fund. 

I- cannot adetputMf praise -the assiidarice in this. 
•.euntte!r)^tw>idiug cpntforH an'd ^hoipital 'm^e'isU}eey‘ 
mkich ■’the . fddhmnjh of ^BlRiwnpur has 
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riudenii by pi»omg Rk S,OO0. at my diifOostti ewry 
,»ii)c 0 Rte war hegam Since 1914' he- Htt* ■ 
handed me dmte upon 2 lakhs of rupees for war ■ 
charitiesi 

Sir James Mestok, on 17th Dec. 16. . 

'The Hon’ble Maheraja Sir Bhagwati Prasad* 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.IiE., K.B.E., of Balrampui* ■ 
is^ the premier nobleman of Oudh whose estates 
comprise more than a thousand villages covering 
an area of about 1,300 sq. miles. The Bairanrpur 
family belongs to the Janwar clan of! Rajputs, a* 
clan noted for its brAvery in the battlefield, truth 
in Overy-day business and feeling of love fbr 
l^manity without distinction of caste, creed or 
colour, virtues which the present Maharaja inherits 
from - his forbears in an ample degree. In the 
wordS' of Sir Antony (now Lord) MacDonnel,' 
some time Lieutenant Governor of the U riited Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh : “Your house has bred many soldiers, 

* the remembrance of- Raja Nawal Singh is still 
fresh in local tradition, while his constant war* 
fare ’ w4th the Nawabs of Lucknow is still a theme 
of popular song.” The Balrampur house is tradl* 
tidnally loyal to the British Government. The present 
illidiaraja's adoptive father Digbijaj-a' Singh ^ 

was only 18> years of age when Oudh was ablaze 
^ with Mutiny, vthen most of the ■ neighbourih|| 
.chih^' and ^ieftains had rHten in reixilt and the 
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newly-established British Governtnent A was in . a 
most perilous state. The Maharaja not minding 
the serious threats of. his brother chieftains came 
to the assistance of the British Government with 
all his might and from b^inning to end he never 
swerved in his allegiance; to that jrawer. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Charles) Wingfield, the Commissioner 
of the Bahraich Division at the time, and a party of 
30 other Europeans, civil and military, . found 
shelter at Balrampur from the mutineers of 
Gonda and when, after a few days, they were to 
leave Balrampur an escort of 300 retainers was 
furnished to them and, what is much “more, 
Maharaja Sir Digbijaya Singh himself was in 
command of this escort. Sir Charles Wingfield’s note 
endorsed by others of his party quoted in the beginning 
of this chapter fully bears out this statement. In the 
Trans-Gogra campaign again which concluded the 
Mutiny in Oudh Raja Digbijaya Singh joined the 
advancing force under General Sir Hope Grant 
in December, 1858, rendering most valuable 
assistance in procuring supplies and accurate informa- 
tion of the movements of rebels and remaining 
with it almost continuously till the last embers 
of the rebellion had died out j Sir Auckland Colvin, 
a previous Lieutenant Governor of the provinces, 
said in a speech : “ I know how eminent his (Sir 
Digbijaya Singh’s) serivces were in *1857 when 
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th9 events of that year overtook us and when for 
a moment the power of the British Government 
in the provinces suffered eclipse, the Maharaja with 
a sagacity which all tell me pre-eminently distin- 
guished him,, never for a moment hesitated as to the 
course . he should pursue. From first to last he 
threw in his lot with the English Government and 
that at a time when he was almost the only mao of 
possession in Oudh who dared to do so and when 
he was surrounded by a population in open arms 
against Her Majesty.” The British Governmient was^ 
not slow in appreciating and rewarding these eminent 
services. A khillat (handsome gift of robes and 
cash) was bestow’ed upon the Raja, the whole of 
the confiscated parganas (districts) of Tulsipur and 
Ikauna, Charda and Bhinga were restored to him. 
He was made a Maharaja and a Knight Commander, 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
and what was indeed a unique and unprecedented 
distinction, the honour of a salute of 9 guns was con- 
ferred lihbn tiim, which was continued till the lifetime 
of the Maharani. 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, 
the present chief, succeeded to his estate in 1893 
and is well-known all over the country for his 
lavish gifts and donations to all movements calculated 
to advance the cause of humanity and his own 
province of Oudh has special reasons to be grateful 
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to him fdr hfe itiu'niiideht donations ‘to tfe 
ot edttCd;ti6'h arid hStotth in iiiiiWcu- 
lar and gehetai prhgfess in gerier^^ His ^itte 
6^ HaWto|^ \Vas mnde heriditary ill 19iW» in ahrroittidbg 
which Sir John Heweit said ; “ I bfelfeve 

you are the .first Taiukdar of Oudh to receive 
this distinction. I knhw that it is highly appreciate 
hy your fellow Tiiukdars and, I believe, by all 
residents of Oudh, whether Hindus or Mahomedans ; 
aiid on behalf of the European cohiirttinity I beg 
to assure you that they unite in the universal 
approval with which the announcement of 'the 
honour has been received. *’ 

When the European war broke out in 1914 and it 
was realised that India’s help in men, in money and 
in materials was indispensably needed, the Maharaja 
of Halrampur following the nOble traditions of his 
illustrious house wrote unasked to . H. H. the 
Lieutenant Governor a letter from which the follow- 
ing is quoted . r, 

“ Por some time past 1 have been thinking how 
best I can render some small humble service in the 

great Eurdpean War . now gdihg on; .'In an 

emergency all the resources of thy estate ate at tib 
disposal of the Goirernhient. I very much regret that 
'ray armed sepoys have hot been to trained as to be 
able to fight side by side with re^lar trodps. After 
consideration I have cohie to the conclusion toiat it 

•'i ' ' 
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be a good thing if sortie proitisioh is made 
to a^viate Che distress and gloom of onr siek and 
WOOhded soldiers, British and Indian. In order to 
{iCbvidO some sthall comforts, some little luxuries for 
oui* sick and wounded soldiers and sailors I shaH 
be most happ\’ to contribute a small sum, per month, 
df, i&y, Rs. 5,000 for the duration of the war to be 
spent in any way that the responsible authorities 
in England and India think best.” 

iThe Lieutenant Governor accepted this offer which 
he characterised as “ kind, ” “ patriotic ” and“ worthy 
of the high traditions of your house ” and distributed 
the grant as follows: Rs. 1,000 a month to the organisa- 
tion which provided comforts for. the men and 
officers of the navy on active service and the remaining 
Rs. 4,000 to be utilised, under the auspices of St. 
John Ambulance Association, in providing comforts 
and luxuries - to the hospitals established for Indian 
troops in Europe. 

On 31 sh July, 1916, His Honour Sir James Meston 
Wrote to the Maharaja: ‘‘Please accept my acknowledg- 
ments and my warm thanks for your monthly cheque 
for _Rs. 5,000, which I have duty received. Being 
the 20th of ymur monthly contributions this marks 
the total donation of one lakh of rupees which you 
have made in this way, apart from your other acts df 
^mierosity. The help yvhich it has been possible to 
give to the fighting forces hj' means of your donation 
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has been very great indeed and I hope that it will 
aoon be possible to have an opportunity of publishing 
in detail the wide and varied* nature of the comforts 
which your money has provided.” The Treasurer of 
the East Indies Station Naval Fund acknowledged the 
valuble assistance of the Maharaja in every annual report 
of the Fund. For instance in the Report of 1915 it is 
said : “ We have been extremely fortunate in gaining the 
sympathy of Maharaja of Balrampur who promised 
a monthly contribution of Rs. 1,000 during the dura- 
tion of the war and who has already remitted fourteen 
such instalments. ” 

A full list of the Maharaja’s domitions and gifts 
is give later which will show that his contributions 
have been most lavish and, as Sir James Meston put 
it in connection with another gift of the Maharaja, 
.go “ a long way beyond anything that I had thought 
of asking.” 

The Maharaja was lavish not only in his money 
contributions, but was also all activity in tbe furnishing 
of combatants and non-combatants for the army. He 
encouraged his tenants to join the Indian army or to 
go to the field as labourers by announcing several 
eoncessions and by personal appeals in writing and 
speeches and by deputing responsible officials of his 
Raj to explain to them the advantages of enlistment 
.and thus induce them to go to the field to fight the 
battles of. their, King-Emperor. A speech delivered by 
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the Mahafaja for this object is reproduced elsewhere. 
Ohdh is unfortunately one of those provinces from 
which the traditional martial spirit of the people has 
all but disappeared, but in spite of this drawback the 
Maharaja was able to raise and send to the war no 
less than 986 combatants and 529 non-combatants 
spending as much as Rs. 40,000 in the recmiting 
campaign alone. 

In June, 1918, Captain Murray visited Balrampur 
on his recruiting campaign, the Maharaja presided over 
a public meeting convened to hear the visitor and in 
his opening remarks said 

" Gentlemen,— C-aptajn Murray is.here to-day and 

you perhaps know the object of our meeting. What 

I have to say is that in the past my revered father the 

late Maharaja Sir Digbijaya Singh Bahadur stood 

firm in his duty to the Government and rendered service • 

with your help in the troublous time of the Indian 

mutinv and the result of those services has been what 
» * 

you see to-d£jy. The Balrampur Raj is, to-day, the 
premier estate in Oudh in all respects. I appeal to 
you earnestly, my good people, that you will all come 
forward and extend your helping hand to enable me 
to render service to our l)enign Government something 
like, if not greater than, what my father was aWe to 
render iu the days .gone by. 

“There mu.st be present here in this meeting many 
worthy sons and heirs of those who willingly shed their 



aixt aacrillceditbeir )ive& in aen’i^ig isyjbtiinr to 
hel{ir the G&yetrnmeflt in the hour'll in^dv: 
know and> remeniber bow aniply theic sacriftees and; 
services were rewarded and' how peaeefuU}\ and 
undistnrbed the^' have been enjoying their rights and' 
coiKeKtons. 

^ I may assure you. Gentlemen, that your help and 
services on the present occasion will not be forgott^. 
The urgent need at present is that of lighting men as 
Captain^ Mutiny will just explain to you in detaiK 
Other provinces have gone far ahead of the United- 
Provinces and let us now make w'hole- hearted efforts 
so as to enaWe Gonda to beat the other districts of 
Otrdh in the number of recruits.” 

The Maharaja did not confine his war activities 
within the borders of his own estate. He was aHe 
to assist and advise the Government in their war 
activities throughout the province. What provincial 
meeting, was there, what Darbar was there, to which 
the Maharaja was not invited to influencee,the audience 
by his examples as well as by his precepts ? In the 
Provincial War Conference held at Lucknow on 4th 
May, 1918, in response to the gracious message <rf 
the King-EmpQror himself for further help in view of 
the collapse of Russia and a possible invasion of India 
by the enemy, the Maharaja spoke as follows ' 

” GerttterHen, You have listened to the contprehen- 
sive and }ft.strtol5ve speech Of H. tKe .LieuteSaHt 
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l^overnor. I db not tlltnik there is any necessity 
Itw me to say anything after that. His Honour 
<1 mu 5 said that he loves the Pro\'ince of Oudh as few 
do, and it is due to this personal love that 
4 m! is as .®anxious to keep the honour of the pro- 
vince as any person of Oudh itself. His Honour has 
'remarked that so far the Province of Oudh has not 
■ keen able to furnish an adequate nuipber of recruits 
“for the arm}'. I know that the Talukdars and other 
-gentlemen of Oitdh are making earnest efforts to 
ftirnish recruits and I realise also the difficulties under 
which they are labouring, but I am confident if these 
endeavours are continued with smnewhat greater 
zeal, our province will be able to supply a satisfactory 
number of combatants and labourers. 

“As for war loan I am sure our province will not 
cut a sorry figure. As the security is the most reliable 
that could be had and interest is liberal I feel no doubt 
whatever that everybody who can spare" money 
irrespective '’of the amount will come forward to invest 
the sarnie in the war loan without any further prevari- 
cation or delay. 

“ Gentlemen,we all know that the British in com- 
pany with the Allies are fighting this war in the cause 
trf truth, liberty and justice and taking into considera- 
iibn the almost illimitable resources of our Govern- 
'ment we should have not a shadow of doubt that the 
^titn^te victorj' is ours.” 
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The Maharaja of Balrampur himself, invest^ ^Es. 
67.700 in the 1916 loan, Rs. 4i80,000 in the 1917 and 
Rs. 2.00 9,900 in the 1918 war loan, and his tenants, 
among whom he popularised the loans by distributing 
broadcast large numbers of war Joan pamjpRiIets, were 
able to invest Rs. 2,58,075 in the various loans. 

As for materials, the Maharaja was equally generous. 
F-rom his own Toaliakhatia (jewellery and robes de- 
partment) he gave articles of the value of Rs. 15,000. 
He supplied two motor cars and undertook to pay the 
running expenses thereof also which aggregated Rs. 
33,000. 

"^he following letters of acknowledgment speak 
,, lot'' themselves : — 

Colonel S. T. Rennie, Senior Medical Officer, 
Calcutta, wrote to the Maharaja on 18th July, 1916 
f I am writing to let you know how much your kind 
gift of lin a:htiseptic dressing table, received through 
Lady Meston, is appreciated in this hospital. We find 
it of the greatest use as it facilitates the dressing of the 
surgical cases and is most convenient in every respect." 

The President of the Bureau de Secours Aux 
Prisonners de guerre, British Section,' British Legatibn, 
Berne, wrote to the Maharaja on 15th July, 1917 
“ I am writing to thank your Highness for the. hand- 
some contribution you hay© so generously given for 
the benefit of our prisoners of war. I need hardly lell 
your Highness how deeply touched we are by your 
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ktnd^ thought and action and how much we appreciate 
this help towards our Fund. By such generosity as- 
yours we were enabled to continue sending bread to- 
our prisoners of war in German countries and so save 
them practically from starvation. I beg your Highness 
to accept from my committee and myself our most 
grateful thanks.” 

Below is given a list of the Maharaja’s gifts and 
donations and of the amounts of money he invested 
in the various war loans. 


War Subscriptions by estate. 



Rs. 

a. 

p* 

(a) Tnipei'Ul War roHcf ... 

6,500 

0 

0 

(6) roliof 

1,000 

0" 

0 

(c) Indian VV^ar relief 

11,000 

0 

0 

(d) Special War relief 

869 

0 

0 

(«) Monthly contributioiiH Rh. 5,000 a month 

9,80,000 


6 

(/) Contribution to War funds ... ... 

10,000 

0 

0 

(g) Special War fund, )3ahcaich 

500 

0 

0 

(h) PrisoncM of War fund 

2,000 

0 

0 

(i) Our d ly Hiibscriptions 

6,500 

0 

0 

(jf Prince of Wales* Belief fund 

1,000 

0 

Q 

•<A;) Isota Car to Special War fund ... 

12,000 

0 

a 

(1) Austain Daimler Oar for sick and wounded 




soldiers ... 

10,500 

0 

0 

<#ii) Running expouses of Austain Daimler Oar 




for 2 years ... - „ ••• 

10,000 

0 

0 

(h) Bare articles from Toshakhana ... 

1,5000 

0 

0 


... 8,16,869 0 0 


Total 



War SUBSCRHNTIONS THROHGH ESTATfe THRKEDAiRS. 


(a) imperial War loan ... ... 

85,0(16 o' 

f- 

0 

War lioagoe 

8,406 0 

0 

Recruiting 

40 m 6 

0 



T— 

Total 

78,000 6 

0 

Grand Total 

... 8,94,000 6 

0 


. 

— 

War loans by estate. 


(a) Terminable Loan 

67.700 p 

Q 

(b) Imperial 'War Loan ... 

... 4 80,000 0 

0 

(c) 2nd War Loan . 

... 20»09,000 0 

0 

{d) Oash oertifioatcfi 

6.812 8 

0 

Total 

25.03.412 8 

0 

War Loan through Estate 

Thekkdaus. 


fa) Ist War loan and cish certificates 

2,^10,890 0 

0 

(6) 2nd do. do. 

87.186 0 

0 


— 

—•p 

Total 

« 

... 2,68,076 0 

0 

^ Grand Total 

...*^28,21,487 8 

0 


These hgures tell their own elcx]uent tale. Com- 
parisons. are always odious, but if in a single case 
comparison is* allowed it can be said without any fear 
of contradiction that the \jfeiJl»ara^’s services have 
been, not only most munificent in the United Provinces 
but jsncjb as might mnlce many a bigger potentate 
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The Maharaja was, throughout the war, most loyally 
and faithfully advised and assisted in his activities 
described above by his Private Secretary, Pandit 
Kanhaiya Lai Misra, B.A., an bid and tried official of 
the Raj. 

The contributions of the Hon’bte Raja Sir Tassati- 
duq Rasool Khan, K.C.I.C., of Jehangirabatt, 
Oudh, comjirisf — 

Recruits for the army ... ... 85 

Various donations ... Rs. 82,559 

War Loan investments ... „ 2,50,000 

War Loan investment by the tenants of 

the estate ... ... /„ 28,460 

Rent of a Kothi for the Red Cross Fund 
for the duration of the war, Rs. 2,160 
k year ... ... „ 10,000 


The contributions of Raja Indrajit Rratap 
Bahadur Sethi oj Tamkohi, district Gorakhpur, 


U. P., comprise .— 


Investment in the War loans 

Rs. 87,633 

Various donations 

„ 18,112 

For supply of Bhusa worth over 

„ 1,000 

Combatants for the army 

51 

' Non>combatahts 

87 



chapter yiiL 


Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan. 

Maharaja Sir Bijey Cband Mehtab Bahadur, 
K.C4.E.. etc,, of Burdwan is the owner of a very large 
estate in Bengal covering an area of 4,^9® 

He is an educated gentleman, a poet an^ a prose-writer 
of some repute. On 1st Januai^S 1909, he was 
admitted into the third class of the Indian Order of 
Merit, Civil Division, in recognition of his gallant 
conduct, two months earlier, in interposing his person 
between a would-be assassin and Sir Andrew Fraser, 
the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

During the late European War the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur most readily and whole-heartedly responded 
to the rails of the Government and the people to help 
the successful prosecution of the same, was the 

organiser and promoter of several movements which 
helped the Government materially either with man- 
power or money. He was the t>resident of the Bengal 
Ambulance Corps which creditably discharged its own 
share of duties, as also of the Bengalee Regiment and 
the Bengal Light Horse, and it was largely through his 
untiring exertions and great personal , influence that 
these bodies achieved' the pt^plarity thfey did. 




H02J*UrvK TIIK MAHARAJA-DHIKAJ OF 13UR1>V 
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His money contributions have beenas munihcent as 
they have been multifarious. He made monthly con- 
tributions to the following funds : — 

The Inipetiat Indian Relief Fund. . 

Rs. 1,500 from January, 1915 to April, 1918, 
and Rs. 2,000 from May, 1918, till the termina- 
tion of the war. 

• The Bengalee Regiment Fund. 

Rs. 100 from April 1917 till the termination of the 
war., 

The Y. M. C. A. Hut Works fund. 

Rf, 100 from April, 1917 till the close of the war. 

Besides these he paid, during the war period, a total 
donation of Rs. 1,70,735 to the various war funds from 
time to time, A list of donations of Rs. • 500 and up- 
wards is given below : — 

Contributions to the various War Funds. 

Rs, a. p. 

The Imperial Indian Belief Fund ... _ 15,000 0 0 

M. B H. The Pi^noe of Wales^Fund ... 1,500 0 0 

The Indian Soldiers’ Fund, London ... ... B,500 0 0 

The Bengal Volunteer Ambulance Corps Fund ... 20,000 0 0 

The Calcutta War Gift Fund ... ... 1,111 0 0 

Donation to the Lady Carmichael Women’s War 
Fund lor a unit of ten beds ... ... 500 0 0 

Dcmation to the Lady Carmichael Women’s War 

Fund for soap, etc. ... ... ... 500 0 0 

Donation towards the construction of a V. M. 0* A. 

fiik ... ... ’ ... 1,500 0 a 

Donation towards the cmistruetlon of a Memorial 

Chhatri” at Brighton, (£100) ... ... 1.488 5 0 
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lift. «. p. 

Bwarfsion to the 'ftmda of the 'Detigal Dotiblo Oom- 

ptay, Caleotta ... ... im 0 0 

Second instalment to the same ... ... 500 0 0 

Lord Kitchener Memorial Fund (through H. H. 

the Haharaj-Rana of Dholpur) ... ... 50) 0 0 

The imperial Indian Relief Fnnd (Central Hranch) 
in the names of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur, . 
the Miharani Adhlrani. the Maharajt^hiraja- 
Kamar and the two Maharaj-Kumaris at 
Rs. 1,500 per mensem from January, 1015 to . 

November, lOld (tiB months) ... ... 94,500 0 0 

Miscellaneous contributions and aids to charity 
performances. etc.« relating to the War ... 809 8 0 

Bpeoial Donation to the Imperial Indian Relief 
Fund given through H. E. the Viceroy ... 10,000 0 0 

Donation to the Fund of the Bengalee Double 
Company (Srd time) ... ... ... 550 0 0 

Monthly subscription to the Imperial Indian Relief 
Fund lor December, 1916 and January 1917 8,000 0 0 

Donation to the Lady Carmichael Bengal Women’s 
War Fond .. ... ... 1000 0 0 

Monthly subscription to the Imperial Indian 
Relief Fund for February, 1917 ... ... 1,500 0 0 

Monthly subscription to the Imperial Indian Re-, 
lief Fund from March 1917 to April, 1918 (14 
months at Hs. 1.500 per month) ... ... 91,000 0 0 

Monthly -subscription to the Imperial Indian Re- 
lief Fund from May, 1910 to October, 1918 (6 
months- at lis. 2,000 pet month) ... 12,000 0 0 

Monthly s ibscription to the Y. M. 0. A. Hut work 
icom April, 19,17 to October, 1918 (19 months 
at Rs. 100 per month) ... ». 1.900 0 0 

Mottihly si:d)scription to the Bengalee Regiment 
Fund from April, mi to October. 1918 (19 
x^ntibs at Rs. 100 per month) •e« •** 0 0 
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Contrihution to the Our '* Fuad (Bengal 
, Biraaeh) on^behall of the Maharalii^firaja Baha- 
dur .. ... 

Ditto on behalf of the IVfaharaol Adhirani 
Lady Witllngdon’e Queen Mary Teohnioal Sohool 
for dieabl^ English soldiers, Bombay 
Donation to thg new recruiting propaganda for the 
Bengalee Regiment 

Paid for tho Gifts sale (Red Cross Bale in aid of 
Lady Oarmicbaers Bengal Women’s War Fund 
in Government House, Calcutta, on 19th March, 
I91'7) ... ^ 

Donation to the *' Burdwan Our Day ” Fund 
Donation to the King George's Fund for Sailor.H 
through Mr. W. R. Gourlay 
Donation to the Royal Silver Wedding Fund on 
behalf of the Maharani Adhirani 
Donation to the Charger Fund of the Bengal Light 
Horse for purchasing 8 horses 
Monthly subscription to the Imperial Indian Relief 
Fuiid( from November, 1918 to April, 1919 (6 
months at Rs. 9,000 per mensem) 

Monthly subscription, to the Y. M. 0, A. Hut Fund 
from Noveipber, 1918 to April, 1919 (6 months 
at Rs. 100 per mensem) 

Monthly subscription to the Bengalee Regiment 
Fond from November, 1918 to April, 1919 (6 
months at Rs, 100 per mensem) 


Rs. a. p. 

f^m 0 0 

1,500 0 0 
1,000 0 0 

1.000 a 0 

1,000 0 6 
500 0. 0 

500 4 0 

1,500^ 0 0 

3,200 0 0 

19.000 0 0 

BOO 0 0 

600 0 0 




CHAPTER IX 

Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

Maharaja Sir Kameshwar Singh Bahadur of Dar- 
l^ngat in Behar, is one of the most, iiifluei^t^ land- 
holders in India. His activities during the war v^re 
as varied as they were fruit-bearing. The following 
statement illustrates how lavishly the Maharaja Baha- 
dur spent his money in helping the Empire in winning 
the war 

1. The Raj sai\ctioned agift of Rs. 50 and a remis- 
sion of rrear rent up to a limit of Rs. 25 and of 
.';.i.s,nt demand up to a limit of Rs. 10 to each com- 
batant overseas, provided he was a Raj tenant. 

2. Above 100 Raj tenants joined as labourers. 

3. The Raj paid at the rate of Rs. 500 each to 
all officers who went from the Darbhanga district and 
joined military service. On this account a sum of Rs. 


7,500 was paid as 

noted below 



Mr. Maxwell as help 

to go to 

the front through 



Oaptain Lamb, 

Adjutant of the Bihar Light t 

Rs. 

a* 

Moise, Mozaftarpur 

... 

500 

0 

> Lt J. H. Brown 

do. 

do. 

^00 

0 

Lt. J. F. Follilt 

do. 

do,. 

600 

0 

Lt. B. W. Wylde 

do 

do. 

500 

0 

Lt. H. M. Uunby 

do. 

do 

500 

0 

Mr. G. M. Smith though Manager, Saraya Concern 

500 

0 


Mr. P. T. Onrait thicagh A<)jataiit, Bihar Light 


Horae, Moaafiarpar ... .... 600 U 

Mr. B. Dalrympl^ Hay throngh Officer Command. 

ing Mozaffarpur ... 600 0 
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Mr. E M. Nicholls through 
Mozaffarpur 

Odicef Commanding 

Bs. 

500 

a. 

0 

Mr. W. Davis 

do. 

do. 

... 

500 

0 

Mr. F. E Kewles 

do. 

do. 

... 

500 

0 

(Private) Clair Smith 

do. 

do. 

... 

500 

0 

Dt N. L. Harvey I. A. 

B. 0. 

do. 

... 

500 

0 

(Private) H. Dalrymple Hay 

do. 

... 

500 

0 


Me. Nf. N, Baaciejee, G. B., V.G., Warrant Offioor, 

6th i^raaght Bullock Corps, Bangalore, through the 
Assistant Director of Supplies and Transport, 

9th Division ... ... ... ftOO 

Total ... 7,500 0 

4. The Raj purchased War bonds, &c., as under 

Indian War Bonds 6i% 27.69,900 0 

British War Bonds and War loan 5 % through 
Mr. Gouts and Co. ... ••• 4,37,308 5 ^ 

War Loan 6 % ... ... •• 3,100 0 

Treasury Bills ... ... 5,20,000 0 

Total ... 37,80,808 5 

5. The Raj paid towards “ Our Day and St. 
John Ambulance F'und, &c., as follows 

1. Lady Florence Butler donation towards St. 

John Aojpulanoe Association through Alliance 

Ba'nk, Simla ... ... ... 2,000 0 

2. Secretary, St. ' John Ambulance Special War 

Fund, through Bank of Bengal, Calcutta ... 7,600 0 

3. Do. do, through Collector 

of Durbhanga ... ... ... 50,000 0 

4. Secretary, War Belief Fund, through Bank of 

Bengal, Calcutta ... ... ... .1,00,000 0 

6. For purchase ot Aeroplanes through Collector 

of Durbhanga ... ... 2,00,000 0 

. 6. Managing editor, ** Behari.*’ Subscription to- 

* wards Belgian Befugees fund ... ... 800 0 
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7. Lady Carmich^l Fund fthrough Lady Sander* 
8<m, Hon<Mty. Saoretac^* Lady Carmichaol^s 
Bengal Women's War Fund 

8. Wellington's War Fund through Bank of 
Bombay 

9. Commissioner of Ranohi War Relief Fund 

10. Kitchener Memorial Fund, through Manager 
Alliance Bank, Simla ... 

11. Collector of Putneah War Fund Fancy Bai^ar ... 

12. W. R. Gourlay Esq. War Pageants Fund 

18.« The Hon’ble Mr. B. A. A. Hammond for food 
for prisoners 

14. J. 0. B. Drake Esquire, Patna “ Our Day 
Fund 

16. The Hon*ble«8ir Edward Chamier, Kt., Patna 
subscription to the Red Cross fund... 

10. Honorary Secretary Lady Carmiohsers Bengal 
Women's War Fund donation 

17. Mrs. Johnston, Darjeeling Subscription to> 
wards Soldiers’ War Fund 

Total 


Rs. a. 
600 0 

1 , 6^0 0 
500 0 

1,000 0 
1.000 0 
500 0 

2C0 0 

5,000 0 

1,800 0 

too 0 

900 0 
8,72,900 0 


6. The Raj servants and tenants subscribed to war 
loans about Rs. 3,00,000 and to “ Our ” and St. 
John Ambulance Fund about Rs. I.IOQ. 

For armistice celebration the Raj contributed as 
under ’ 


1. Patna 

2. Mozaffarpur 
«S. Durbhanga 
4. Madhubaui 

and Rs. 500 for illumination of the 
other Raj buildings at Durbhanga. 


1,Q00 0 
1,000 0 
1,000 0 
500 0 
palace and 



CHAPTER X. 


Sir Dorab Tata and the Tata 
Industrial concerns. 

BeCiiuse we are so far removed from the seat of 
wjr, it does not come home to tw so readily that 
they (the Central Powers) are our enemies too and 
not England’ s alone ; but it seems to me that if you 
look minutely into the motives that have brought on 
this calamity, perhaps you may find that this war, . 
whose distant echoes even are full of inhuman terrors, 
and untold sufferings, is one that has one of its ultimate 
objects the spoliation of India, Germany in his. 
greed has cast her baleful eye upon this, the fairest gem 
in the Diadem of the British Empire, and one of her 
principal aims, for which she has been preparing for 
years, in letting loose her terrific armament in this 
inequitous irf-road uPon Peaceful nations^ has been to 
carve out <i road that would leave India at her mercy. 
What that mercy might have been you can gather 
from the present condition of the people of Belgium, 
Poland, Serbia and Northern France. 

• Sir Dorab Tata (March 5. 1917.) 

In fact, it has been said by some, not on this side 
of the coufttry, that the war has been the breath of 
We to- the Tata Iron and‘ SMI Company. But this 
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is only partially true. The. tsar, no doubts stopped 
imports of steel into this country and has thrown the 
Government of India solely into the arms of the Com- 
party fof , its supply of; rails,. . But your Company has. 
not taken advantage of the situation } and us it did 
last year^ it has again this yejr\ accepted from the 
State lower prices than those ruling in thi market. 
On the other hatnl, the war brought with it many 
difficulties and many problems for us* 

Ibid (18th Oct., 1917). 

I can hardly imagine what we should have done 
during the four years of this war if the T aid Iron 
and Steel Company had not been able to give us 
steel rails xvhich have been provided for ns not 
only for Mesopotamia^ but for Egypt, Palestine and 
Bast Africa, 

H. Lord Chelmsford. 

Sir Dorabji Jamshedji Tata is an illustrious 
son of an illustrious father, the late Jamshedji 
Nusserwanji Tata who is admitted, on all hahds, to 
have been the boldest and the most enterprising capi- 
talist and Industrialist of his day in India. Sir 
Dorab has not only maintained the numerous industrial 
concerns established by his father in a prosperous 
condition and added considerably to their number and 
reputation, but has brought into fruition important 
schemes conceived and initiated by him._ The Tatas 
are connected chiefly with the following concerns all 
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which have proved of material assistance to the 
Gpvernfnent in the successful prosecution of the 
war 

' 1; The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. 

2. The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply. 

Co., Ltd. 

3. : The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

4. The Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd. 

5. The Tata Industrial Bank, Ltd. 

6. The Indian Hotels Co., Ltd. 

7. The Bombay United Building Co., Ltd. 

8. The Textile Mills under the agency of 

Messrs. Tata and Sons, Ltd. 

9. The Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, 

Ltd. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., is by far 
the most important of these conncerns and Sir D. J. 
Tata is himself the chairman thereof. The works are 
only 6 years old, for the first rail was rolled in 1912. 
It was at an Infant age and amid difficult times that 
they were called upon to perform what has been 
rightly called “ a national task. ” They were 
required to produce articles coming up to British 
specifications ; and it is superfluous to say they 
proved quite equal to the task inasmuch as not 
a ton of shell steel made there was rejected for failing 
to come up to the standards laid down. From the 
beginning of the war, the Steel Company supplied to 
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the Govemmeitt several hundred thdosand tons of 
steel rails and structural material at controlled rates 
which were about a third and ■ in some cases and 
at some tiines even a quarter of the.tnarket quota* 
tions. They converted most of their pig iron into 
steel with a view to meet this denuind although they 
could have earned relatively far higher, prices for 
this pig iron in the market. Had these pioneer 
iron and steel works been not in existence, the 
supply of these materials to Government for war 
purposes would have had to be obtained from 
abroad, possibly from the United States as the 
workshops in the United Kingdom were all engaged 
in turning out munitions for urgent needs. Supposing 
these materials could have been obtained from America, 
the price which the Government would have Had to pay, 
even at controlled rates, would have been far higher than 
what was accepted by the Company considering the high 
level of prices obtaining there and the very high freight 
and insurance rates. It is difficult to* saj\ exactly 
what amount of money the Government saved by 
securing such a large tonnage of steel material from 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, but judging from 
the fact that in the year 1917-18 alone the works 
produced 188,000 tons of pig iron the greater part 
of which was converted into 124,000 tons of finished 
steel and of it the Government took 81 .per cent, 
for war consumption and more later on, it is obybqs 
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that .the Government must have saved several crores 
of -rupees in this way. This concern as well as 
others not only supplied their turn-out at controlled 
^prices, -but had to content themselves with tremendous 
sacrihces in other ways. Sir Dorab said in his speech 
at the general annual meeting of the Company in 
November, 1918 : — 

“ But while we have strained every nerve to 
increase productions to meet large war demands and 
have succeeded in doing so, I regret to say that 
through circumstances beyond the control of the 
Company, its profits this year have not increased 
correspondingly. The causes of this apparent anomaly 
are not far to seek. Put briefly, the cost of production 
has increased far beyond what it was last year. In 
plain language, everything has gone up in price ' 
including some of the raw material most needed in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. Coal, for instance, is 
one. of the most important of these items. And you 
all know wh^t the coal situation has been. We have 
had innumerable difficulties in getting it. And the 
slack coal supplied to us and for which we paid , 27% 
more than we did in the previous year was such that 
it produced inferior coke which the blast furnaces 
naturally consumed- in larger quantities. In fact it 
needed 260 lbs. more coke of this quality to produce 
a ton of iron. 

“ Another factor that has increased the cost of 
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production has been the increase in wiages tlmt. we 
granted during the war. Our wages and salary tnll 
including the charges on the establishment of a n^ 
Research Department at Sakchi werit up by nearly 24 % 
during the war. 

“ Repairs and renewals were greater and more 
frequent this year owing to the plant being n-orked at 
the highest possible pressure to meet increased Govern- 
ment demands. 

“ Then again we had less pig iron to sell this -year 
at the prevailing high prices. For we had to convert 
more of it into steel to meet Government orders for 
steel products for which we are paid at controlled 
prices. 

“ And above all, gentlemen, there has been Govern- 
ment control of prices. In 1916-17 Government took 
75% of our out-put of steel. In 1917-18 they took 
81%. This meant that we had less quantities available 
to sell to the public at prevailing market rates which are 
far higher. During the previous year we ^ere free to 
dispose of in the market second class rails and rejected 
material. But this year the Government took even 
this material at controlled lower rates.” 

The Tata Hydro Electric Supply Power Co., Ltd.^ 
with its 40,000 H. P. of electric energy has been supply- 
ing about 40 cotton mills and several flour mills with 
all their power requirements, besides giving some energy 
to the Bombay Electric Supply ahd'Tramway Company. 
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Most of these mills were producing material of some 
kind or other for Government. Apart from the out- 
turn manufactured by those mills for war contracts the 
Hydro-Electric Company conferred a great benefit on 
Bombay in materially helping to conserve coal and 
thus helped to release wagons for the transport of 
tnatwial of more direct importance to the war. 

The Indian Cement Co., Ltd., under the agency of 
Messrs. Tata and Sons Co., Ltd., also supplied to 
Government large quantities of cement at controlled 
rates which must have saved the latter several lakhs of 
rupees. 

It is well-known that the Tata Oil Company, Ltd., 
undertook to carbonise for Government cocoanut shells 
and supplied a considerable tonnage of cocoanut 
charcoal for the Ministrj’ of Munitions in England. At 
the time the war broke out there was a German Oil Mill 
at Colombo which manufactured cocoanut oil for export 
to Germany. Although the Tata Company has no oil 
mill yet in operation it is about to instal large modern 
mills in different parts af the country, to divert the 
export of Indian oil-seeds and nuts from enemy 
countries after the war and to crush them in India. 
Lord Balfour of' Burleigh’s Committee in their report 
published in Ma^, 1917, suggested that the Government 
of India should consider whether any practicable 
measures could be devised regarding the supply of 
oil-seeds under its control with the object of diverting 
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them from eaemy countries after the -vrar. It is 
expected that the Tata Oil Mills will, .raaterialiy help 
in that direction. It will he a great service to the 
•country and the Empire— a result of the war. 

The Tata Industrial Bank, Ltd., with a capital of 
Rs. 14 crores, was started only in April, 1918. This 
■new institution, as its name implies, will, it is hoped, 
play an important part in the post-war industrial 
reconstruction of the country. 

The Indian Hotels Company, Ltd. The Tajmahal 
Hotel which is the private property of the Tatas 
accommodated large numbers of officers either free 
or at concession rates during the period of the war 
and was thus of considerable assistance in the move- 
ment of troops in and out the large port of Bombay. 
The concessions must have amounted to a sacrifice of 
income to the extent of several lakhs of rupees on the 
part of the owners. 

The Bombay United Building Company, Ltd., 
placed accommodation at the disposal ^of voluntary 
agencies helping in the war, ?uch as the Bombay 
Presidency War and Relief Fund, St John Ambulance 
Association and the East Indies Station and Naval 
Fund at considerable sacrifice of rent. 

The Textile Mills under the Agency of the firm 
such as the Central India Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Ltd. (The Empress Mills), Nagpur, the 
Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd., the Ahmedabad Advance 
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Mills, Ltd., the Tata Mills, Ltd., The David Mills, Ltd., 
and the Standard Mills, Ltd.V^€?r'e' also of considerable 
assistanc-? in providing cloth for Government require- 
ments below market rat^. ,. In'-the, ? ’same spirit of 
service a part of the magnificent Bombay house of the 
late Sir Ratan Tata was placed at the disposal of the 
Lady Willingdon' Army Nurses Club completely 
furnished and free of rent or any other charge. 

The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore 
endowed by the munificence of the farsighted Mr. Tata 
has been no jess useful in the prosecution of the war. It 

'’’'Ac* 'f-i * 

took up a number of scientific investigations and helped 
Government' 'to employ a number of Indian materials 
for war purposes. 

The Companies controlled by the Tatas are reckoned 
to have subscribed about Rs. 1| crores to the war 
loans and must have effected a saving to Government 
in the supply of munitions of war to the extent of 
over Rs. 6 crores. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Rani Phulkiimari of Sherkot. 

The Reports for “ Oar Day "'are now all in. The 
result has been most gratifying to me and it is a matter 
Jor great pride that the United Provinces stands first 
in India, It has been a real delight to me to find 
through the Province so many witling and eager 
helpers and for what you personally did to secf»re this 
splendid result, I offer you my heartiest thanks. 

Lady Meston to the Rani of Sherkot. 

The meeting broke up as usual leading me regretful 
that I was the only oxigxtz \ Englishman) Present to 
witness and appreciate itsjoyalty and fervour, 

M. Cattel (with reference to a war meeting 

convened by the Rani of Sherkot) 

Rani Phulkumari of Sherkot is npt a ruler of 
some native state but only a landholder in the 
Dhampur district of the United Provinces. She belongs 
to the family of Sisodhia Rajputs (same to which the 
Nlaharana of Udaipur in Rajputana belongs) who 
migrated from their original home in Rajputana 
during the Mahomedan period. Lilce the Begum 
of Bhopal the Rani observes pardah but with all that 
she is a very public spirited lady, very much 
interested in the cause of Hindu Social Reform, more 
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particularly in the advance of education of her 
own sex. Her contributions to the war are 120 
r^ruits from her estates, Rs. 28,170 in' the shape of 
gifts to various war funds and a lakh of rupees 
invested in the Indian War Loans. But these con- 
tributions, handsome though they certainly are, 
are nothing when compared to the loyal spirit 
engendered in the people of her estate and the 
surrounding territory through her efforts. One Mr. M. 
Cattel, an “ angrez ” (Englishman), thus wrote to 
the Press with reference to a meeting in the 
Bijnor district convened by the Rani for the purpose 
of raising money for the Imperial ‘Indian War 
Relief Fund. He wrote ; — 

A Loyal Rani. 

“ It was my unexpected privilege to be present on 
the 30th instant at a simple but intensely loyal meeting 
in the Bijnor district of the United Provinces. 

Rani Phulkumari Sahiba of Sherkot Estate, 
desiring ‘to help the Government in raising money 
for the Imperial War P'und, devised the happy 
plan of inviting her leading tenants to a jaha to 
confer with her as to what all could do. Tents 
were pitched in a shady mangoe tope adjoining her 
residence at Dfiampur, and arrangements made for 
the entertainment at which fully 500 tenants gathered 
in response to their landlady’s invitation. At about 
5 Pirn, all assembled on the terrace in front of 
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th^ Estate Kutchery where the Rani Sahiba herself 
was present behind the pardah, 

Pt. B. D., Joshi, manager, opened the meeting 
explaining in a few simple words the reasons of 
the war, how Enlgand had taken up arms to 
prevent oppression, how British rule had made Indie 
peaceful and free ; that aid was necessary, but should 
be voluntary and whole-hearted, and that though the 
l^ni Sahiba had just recently subscribed Rs. 10,000 
towards the War Relief, she was prepared to help 
their subscriptions by heading their list with 
Rs, 1,000. 

This addfess and others which followed it evoked 
cries of applause and readiness to give. The Rani 
Sahiba then herself thanked her tenants for 
their hearty response to her invitation, and their 
generosity. The enthusiasm which followed her 
earnest words was silenced, for the seven-vear old 
heiress who had gravely listened to proceedings 
and who now' thanked the assembly said ' that she 
too was giving Rs. 50. It was unanimously decided 
:that ' each tenant should give 2% on his yearly rental. 
.One, a member of the fair sex, like her squire, 
insisted on giving 4%. 

«• 

, The meeting broke up as usual leaving me regretful 
that I was the only 'angrez present to witness and 
appreciate its loyalty and fervour.” 
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The following three out of several letters of 
appreciation received by the Rani from time to time 
from high' officers in connection with her war activities 
throw additional light on the patriotic spirit in which 
she engaged herself in this work. 

'My dkar Rani SAfiiBA, I have not yet found leisure to write 
ahd express to you in a formal manner my thanks for yotir meet 
generous offer of Rs. 10,000 as a gift to the Special War Fund for 
these Provinces. It is wholly admirable on your part, and I hope 
th 9 >t it will stir up patriotic enthusiasm in your district. I have 
written to the Chief Justice, who is President of the Executive 
Committee for the provinces, to tell him of your generosity, and to 
suggest that one of the ambulances to be bought by the fund should 
bear your name. Believe me with kind regards 

Yours very truly, 

(8d.) JAMBS MESTON. 

My djsar Madam. - 1 am sending you in a separate cover a oopy 
of I photograph of the Ambulances which h ive been constructed and: 
are being maintained out of the United Provinces Special War Fund. 
One of th se cars has been named after you. Let me thank you for. 
your most generous donation to the Empire and the cause of huihaniiy. 

Yours sincerely, 

^ (Sd.) HENRY RTOHARDS. 

’ Chief Justice and Chair man^ Executive 

Committee, 17. P. Special W ar Fund, 

My df.au Kant Safieu. Please accept my most grateful acknow- 
ledgements for what you have done for the Our Day Fund. 

.Apart froin vour own very hindsoine donation and from the 
in^nev voii hive patid on bobalf of voiir tenents. T am “lire tbd 
ce)<'K»*ation ot Dbampur wbi^b was. T undepstand. a complete sdeoess 
would have been very little without vour countenance and assistance, 

T am yours sincere' y, 

fSd ) Ti. k. 



CH^PTKR Xll 

Nawab Zoolquadar Jupg of 
Baragaon. i 

. . ^awab ..i^oolquadar Jung, M.A., Bar-jat-Law, 
retired*Judge of the High Court of Hyderal^d (Depcan) 
tt: itt>t only a Talukdar (a knaholder) Of the province of 
Oudf), but is a leader of public opinion in geiieral and of 
Muslim opinion in particular in his province. He 
belruigs to an ancient Muslim family of Delhi ; one of his 
ancestors (grandfather), Mir^a Al^s Beg, was, for bis 
services to the British in the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
brought to Lucknow by Sir Henry Lawrence and 
made a Talukdar of Oudh, an estate known as Bara* 
gaon in the Sitapur district having been conferred on 
him. Mirza Ghalib, the Urdu poet of world-wide 
reputation, was a grand uncle of the Navkab. His father 
Agha Mirz» Beg, generally known as Nawab Sarwar-ul- 
Mulk was the Penki or the Chief Secretary to His 
Highness the late Nizam of Hyderabad. His services 
to the Hyderabad State and to the British Government 
as the chief adviser of the ruler of the State are well- 
known and were spread over 30 years. It was through 
his influence that the Imperial Service Troops were 
established in the Nizam’s Dominions. The excellent 
relations that always' subsisted between the British 
Government and the late Nizam owe a great deal to 






the, policy of Nawab Sarwar-ol*Mvilk. In recognition 
of the Nawab’s ^rvices to the State, the late Nizam 
sent his son, Nawab ZoOlquadar Jung, to England 
for bis education where he obtained his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees and was called to the Bar in 1899. 
On his return ftom Europe he was appointed 3rd 
City Magistrate in the State where, by his loyal and 
meritorious services he rose to the appointnient of a 
High Court Judge in 1907 in which capacity he served 
till 1915. When the war broke out, the Nawab was- 
in Hyderabad and as a high and responsible officer 
he too'k a prominent part in all the war activities 
in the State. Had he been in British India at the time 
his services as a public leader were sure to have come 
into prominence but in Hyderabad he<* could only 
work as a trusted adviser of the Nizam. When the 
Imperial Indian Relief Fund was inaugurated in 1914 
by H. E. the Viceroy and an appeal was made to 
well-to-do citizens for the fund, Nawab Zoolquadar Jung 
subscribed Rs. 75,000 (£5,000) himself and persuaded 
his brother officers in the state to subscribe in the 
same liberal manner. 

In November, 1914, when war was declared against 
the Ottoman Empire the Nawab realised the difficult 
situation but came to the definite conclusion at once 
that to help Turkey was to help Germany and to help 
the latter was to help the ruination of the civilisation 
of the world. The following is an extract from a letter 
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written at the time, by the Nawab to an influential 
brother officer pi the State. 

“ We are jVfusalmans and Musalmans we are deter- 
mined to remain. We know that the Sultan of Turkey 
is our religious preceptor. Turkey being the seat of 
Khalifate it must remain under Moslem sw-ay, that is 
our conviction and we will stick to this conviction as 
long as there is life in us. But we know also that 
Great Britain is the greatest Moslem Power in the 
world. Not only it rules over the largest number of 
Musalman subjects without any interference in their 
religious affairs but as is apparent from the perusal 
of numerous declarations made by her statesmen, she has 
always been, was up till the declaration of war against 
her, read}' to befriend the legitimate aspirations of 
Turkey anu to respect her integrity, to protect her 
interests and to do everything in .her power to help 
the Ottoman Empire. -It is.the .Genhan machinations 
and intrigues that have led- ' (Tu^jiiointQ .thi-s suicidal 
war and how so much we maj’’ sympathise with her» 
we can not but help Great Britain in the crushing of the 
Central Powers and their allies,” 

• At the commencement of the war the Nawab had 
offered his services to be utilised politically anywhere 
out of India and he is sorry that his services could not 
be thus utilised 

He retired from the Hyderabad Service in 1915 
and settled in Lucknow. Now that he was free he 
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could devote all his time to the war work in which^ 
as he said once, he was most interested. 

In 1917 when the first War Loan was inaugurated 
f in India the local officers of the Government and the 
leaders of public opinion took advantage of his leisure 
and co-opted him as a member of the War Loan Pro- 
paganda Committee. He, in this capacity, not only 
addressed public meetings but invited informal meetings 
at his own residence, discussed the ways and means 
which were necessary or advisable to adopt with a view 
to popularise the War Loan. He himself subscribed 
Rs. 70,000 to this loan ; to the previous 4J% loan he 
had subscribed Rs. 75,000. 

In the Indian Defence Force he was equally 
interested. In this movement he clearly recognised the 
grant to India of a special right of which she had been 
unjustly deprived so long. As he said once, “ the young 
men of education, the young men of good families 
should not fail to take advantage of this occasion, 
they should ftot mind the terms, if they are unfavour- 
able now, they are bound to be modified in course of 
time.’’ His interest was not academic merely. He 
got admitted in the Force his only son, Mirza Sadiq 
Beg who was at that time 17 years old and was 
reading in the* Colvin Talukdars’ School, Luqknow. 
It will interest the readers to know that the Nawab is 
a politician of the advanced school, viz., he is a 
Congressman and a Muslim Leaguer. 




India’s Senrices in the War. 
PART lit. 

Some Indian Administrative probiems 
and the War. 

« 





CHAPTER I. 


J'fcte CoQStitutional Reforms. 

By far the most important event of the war ])eriod 
has been the historic declaration of the 20th August, 
1,917, by the British Cabinet, of the goal of BritisB 
Government in India and the subsequent proposals 
contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of the 
Indian Administrative Reforms. When the Minto- 
Morley reforms were introduced in 1910 in the Indian 
administration, some political leaders e.xpressed their 
dissatisfaction of them in no ambiguous language and 
they were justified in their views by the actual results 
of the working of those reforms. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Surrendra Nath Hannerjea described the enlarged 
councils as “ no more than glorified debating clubs”, the 
non-official elected membershaving absolutely no power, 
over the doings of the government. When the war 
broke out in 1914 and it was declared on every impor- 
tant occasioft by responsible statesmen of the United 
Kingdom that it W'as being waged for the integrity and 
freedom of weaker nations and specially as India 
h^ed by her men and money to stem the onrush of 
the Huns on Flanders and France it was but natural 
that thoughtful Indians also desired to nationalise the 
government of their country. Lord Hardinge, the 
then Viceroy and Governor-General of India,, had 
tp .send a despatch to the Home Government on the 
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subject, but Mr. Charoberlain' was not quite equal to the 
task of grappling the probieib with large-heartedness. 
31is £;tc^ency Lord Chelnisford also addressed a 
despatch on the same subject just after assuming the 
high office he now holds. But this despatch was 
Shtirely unsatisfactory as later events have shown, 
one reason being that the non-official India was not 
at all consulted on the ^ subject. Then, 19 of the 
non-official members of the Indian Legislative 
Council came forward and submitted a memorandum 
and a scheme of Reforms which they regarded 
as the minimum for their country, to His Excellency 
the Viceroy in October, 1916. It is no use to 
mention here in detail the reforms demanded in 
this memorandum and scheme, suffice it to say 
that the late Sir William Wedderburn called the 
memorandum “ a remarkable document breathing a 
spirit of reasoned loyalty to the British Empire 
with a hearty desire to promote an advance in 
the ideals of the Government all over fhe civilised 
world.” This Memorandum and the Scheme of 
Reforms was unanimously adopted by the Indian 
National Congress and the All- India Moslem League 
in their sessions of 1916 held at Lucknow and was 
bapti^ as the Congress-League Schelhe. of Reforms. 
The scheme fell “short of responsible government, 
as understood in the Dominions ” and “ the framers ol 
the scheme deliberately avoided the full parliamentary 
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system ss unsuitable to the present conditions 
nf India,” The Congress after passing the Reform 
Scheme adopted a resolution that the country 
must be educated with regard to that scheme and 
a propaganda work must be carried on with idt 
possible ^rnestness from one end of the country to 
the ether. In response to this resolution an agitation 
for the securing of the Congress-League Scheme of 
Reforms was carried on on a very large scale. The 
agitation met with repression fronft Government 
officials. Several local Governpients adopted a 
positively hostile attitude towards the aspirations 
of the Indian people and one provincial ruler went 
so far as to declare that all thoughts of an early 
grant of self-government to India must at the time be 
laid aside. This fanned the flame of agitation;, 
repression on a larger scale followed ; some of the 
leaders were interned or externed under the Defence 
of India Act which was also employed to punish 
mercilessly* the Indian . Press which advocated Home 
Rule for India. Then came the general talk of passive 
resistance. All this set the authorities athinking. In 
the meantime the Report of the Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion was published in England and Mr. Chamberlain 
resigned the ffigh office of the Secretary of State for India 
and in his place Mr. Lloyd George’s Government appoint- 
^ Mr. E. S. ;Montagu, one of the truest friends of India, 
who had, only a week or ten days before, characterised 



the Indian Government as “ tpo wooden, too iron, 
too inelastic and too ante-diluvian ” for the present 
requirements of the country. The current of events 
in India took a turn from this point. Mr. Montagu 
soon after taking charge of his high office announced 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government al»ut the 
future Government of India. This was the famous 
declaration of the 20th August, 1917, which announced 
that “ the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
with which the Government of India are in com- 
plete accord is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. They have decided that substantial 
steps in the direction should be taken as soon as 
possible and that it is of the highest importance as a 
preliminary t© considering what 'these steps should be 
that there should be a free and formal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at Home and in India. 
His Majesty’s Government have accordingly decided 
with His Majesty’s approval that I should accept the 
Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to discuss these 
' matters with the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
to consider With the Viceroy the views of the local 
governments arid to receive with him the sugges- 
tions of representative bodies and others.” 



that ^ progress in this policy call :' 
<^!y be achlefved by successive stages. The Briii^ . 
dfc^TnrhePt and the Government of India, on whom 
the f^ponsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ffieht of tho Indian peoples must be judges of the' 
i^^e, and 'meashre of each advance and they must be 
guided by the co-o^ration received from those upon 
whom new opportunities of service will thus be - 
conferred and by the extent to which it is found 
that confident^ can be reposed in their sense of 
r^ponsibility.” 

The Secretary of State came to India, held 

numerous discussions with the Government of India, 

the local governments and representative bodies of 

the country and as a result of these discussions 

a report was published in July, 1918, embodying 

the conclusions to which Mr. Montagu and Lord 

Chelmsford came with regard to the constitutional 

changes which were in their opinion desirable in 

the Government of India. 

* . 

With regard to these recommendations there are 
two sets of opinion in the political circles of India. 
The Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Moslem League regard them as “ unsatisfactory and 
disappointing ” ^nd propose a number of important 
modiheations therein before they are presented to the 
Tarliament in the form of a bill. This party 
inc^ludeS in 'it such stalwart leaders of Indian opiriion 



as the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mptmn Id^aviya and 
the Raja of Mahmadabad of the UnitM Provinces, 
Messrs. Hasan Imam and Mazhaml Hague of Rehar 
and Orissa, Messrs. Bipin Chandra Pal,, Moti 
Ghose and Fazlul Hague of Bengal, Messrs. Horniman, 
Jinnah and Tilak of Bombay, Mrs. Annie Bdsant and 
Mr. V'ijiaraghavachariar of Madras, Messrs. Harkisban 
Lai and M. A. Ansari of the Punjab and Delhi 
respectively. The other party which styleS' itself the 
“ Liberal ” and is called by others as the “ Moderate " 
party and which is led by such widely respected 
gentlemen as Sir Dinsha Wacha, Mr. Surrendra 
Nath Bannerjea and Mr. Srinivas Shastri welcomes the 
recommendations arid suggests modifications here and 
there. In the opinion of this party the rffbdifications 
suggested by it will improve the scheme, but it is 
not prepared to lose the scheme if these modifications 
are not accepted. It must also be stated that 
although this party is led by such veteran politicians 
yet its following in the country is small. The 
resolutions of the Indian National Co^ngress which 
represents the views of the overwhelming majority 
of the 'population are mentioned below. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE SPECIAL CONGRESS KEIO 
AT BOMBAY. 

II. --That this Gonffress reaffirms the principles of reform relating' 
to se1f*government adopted in the Indian National Congress and 
the All-India Muslim League, held at Lucknow in. December, 1916, 
and declares that nothing l^sa than self-govemment within the Empire 
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oflkA .3ati9fy the . {xkdian paopta an^ by eaabliu^ it to take Its 
riia^btful pUoe as a fraa and self-governing nation in the British 
Qommonwealth strengthen the connection between Great Britain 
and India. 

IIL— That this Congress declares that the people of India are fit for 
fesppnsible Government and repudiates the assumption to the contrary > 
^ntained in the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

(b) That this. Congress entirely disagrees with the formula 
contained in the said Report that the provinces are the 
domain in which earlier steps should ba taken towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible Government and 
the authority of the Government of India in essential 
matters must remain indisputable pending experience of 
the effects of tha ohan^fes proposed to be introduced in the 
provinces* and this Cong ess is of opinion that a similar 
and simultaneous advance is indispensable both in tha pro- 
vinces and the Government ot India. 

That this Qpngress appreciates the e irnest attempt on the part 
of the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State and H. E. the Viceroy to 
inaugurate a system of responsible Government in India and while it 
recognises that some of the proposals constitute an advance on thO 
present conditions in some directions it is of opinion that the 
proposals are disappointing and unsatisfactory and suggests the 
following modifications as absolutely necessary to constitute a 
substantial htep towards responsible Government. 

Goviernffiefit of India. 

m That a system of reserved and transferred subjects similar to 
that proposed for the provinces shall be adopted for the Central 
Government. 

(2) That the reserved subjects shall be Foreigu Affairs (excepting 
relations with the 0oj|pnie3 and Dominions) Army, Navy and relations 
with Indian ruling princes and subject to the Declaration of Rigiits in 
the resolution already passed, matters directly affecting peace, tran- 
quility and defence of the country ; all other subjects shall be trans- 
ferred. 
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(8>' !Bie k(i Hitsty^ to^fi^8b<mld M first 

ebdtgbon the revenbei 

(if' The procedure for til&e ad<^tloD of thetnid'get should he ^ the 
lines laid down for the provinoes, 

(5) AH legislation shall be by bills iotroduded into the Jbegishitive 
Assembly provided that if, in the case of reserved subjects, thSTL gisla- 
tive Council does not pass sueh measures as the Government may 
dbmn nheessary, the Oovernor-Genera! in Couneii may provide for the 
same by regulations, such regulaMons to be in force for one year but 
not to be renewed unlese 40 per cent, of the members of the Assembly 
present and voting are in favour of them. . 

(6) There shall be no Council of State, but if the Council of 
State is to be constituted, at least half of its total strength shall con- 
sist of elected members and that the procedure by certification shall 
be confined to the reserved subjects. 

(7) At least half the members of Executive Gouncillom (if there be ^ 
more than one) in charge ot reserved subjects should be Indians. 

(8) The number of members of the L«»g]slative Assembly should 
be raised to 150 and the proportion of the elected members should be 
four-fifths, 

(9) The President and the vice- President of the Legislative 
Assembly should be elected by the Assembly. 

(10) The Legislative Assembly should have the power to make or 

modify its own 'rules of business and they shall not require the sanc- 
tion of the Governor- General. # 

(11) There should be an obligation to convene meetings of the 
Council and the assembly at stated intervals or on a requisition .of a 
certain proportion of members. 

(19) Statutory guarantee should be given that full responsible 
Govern nent should be established in the Government of India within 
a period not exceeding 15 years. 

ProViffCes. 

Executive. 

(1) there 'should be no ad^tlonal members of the Executive 
Government without'portfolios. 
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B!rQi|i c^oiXEten^eiiienti of |he ficst relocm«4 Co^iooito itita 
pdfieiple of responBibility of the Hioiatera to the Legialatuve eball 
latoeffeot. 

(d) The status and ealary of the ministers shall he the same as 
that of the members of the Bxeoutive Council. 

(I) At least half the members of Executive Councillors In charge 
6f reserved subjects (if th'ce be more than one) should be Indians. 

(5) The budget shall be under the control of the Ijegislature subject 
to the contribution to the Government of India and, during the life- 
time of the reformed oouuclls, to the allocation of a ftxed sum lor the 
xesecv«>d subjects and should fresh taxation be necessary, it should be 
imposed by the proyinoiai Government as a whole for both transferred 
and reserved subjects. 

" Leoisi ative 

(1) While holding that the people are tipe for the introduction of 
full provinci 1 autonomy the Congress Is yet prepared with a view to 
facilitating the passage of the Befovms and to prevent the same 
being otherwise lost in controversy, to leave the departments of Law, 
Police and Justice (prisons excepted) In the hands of the Executive 
Government in al: provinces for a period of 6 years. The Executive 
and Judicial departments must be separated at once. 

(2) The President and the vice-T resident should be elected by the 
Council. 

(8) That the proposal to institute a Grand Committee shall be 
dropped. The Provincial LegUlatiye Council shall legislate in respect 
of all matters yithin the jurisdiction of provincial Government 
including Law, Justice and Police, but when the Government is not 
satisded with the decision of the Legislative Council in respect of 
matters relating to Law, Justice and Police it shell be open to the 
Government to refer the matter to the Government of India. 
!Phe Governments Indm may refer the matter to the Indian 
Legislature and the ordinary procedure shall follow. But if the 
Grand Committee# ate instituted, this Congress is of opinion 
that no less tiian one-half of the strength shall be elected by the 
Legislative Assembly. ' 

(t) The proportion of e acted members in the Legislative Council 
shall be four-flftbs. 



(5) Whenever trhe ilsseiiibly« the Oeui^il el State 6r the 

Legislatfve Oovhcil Is dissolved it shall be obilgaldry on the Governor 
General, or the Governor as the case may be to order the necessary 
electlonsf and to reshmmon the body dtssdlved within , a period of 
three months from the date of dissolution. No dlsSchition of the 
Legielsture shall tahe place hy way of -appeal to thO^ electorate and 
^reasons stated In writing couoterstl^ned by ministers. ' 

PUrUameut and India O0ice. 

(o) The Council of India shall be aboliidied and there shall be 
two permanent Under-Secretaries to assist the Secretai'y of 
State for India one oi whom shall be Indian. 

(6) All charges in respect to the India Office estahiisbmeht shall 
, be placed on the British estimates. 

/e) No dnancial or administrative powers in regard to reserved 
subjects should be transferred to the provincial Govern- 
ments until such time as they are made responsible 
regarding them to the electorates and until then the con- 
trol of parliament and the Secretary of State should 
continue* 

(d) The Committee' to be appointed to examine and report on 
the present constitution of the Council of India shall 
contain an adequate Indian element. The proportion of 
Mahomodans in the Legislative Councils and the Legis- 
lative Assembly as laid down in the ^Congress-League 
Scheme must be maintained. 

The Congress is of opinion that consistently with Imperial interests 
the Government of this country should have complete freedom in all 
fiscal matters and that the question of provincial contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer be referred to the Provincial Congress Committees 
lor opinion to be placed before the next Congress atOelhi. 
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RESOlOttOHS Of THE DELHI CONGDESS OF 
DECEMBES, 191S. 

Rbsolution 1. 

{a) That thfd Goagress also r6«afhrms Resolution No. 5, relating 
Hq S^li-Goveitunent passed at the 8peoi|tl Session of the Cdngress held 
in Bombay subject to this, that in view of the expression of opinion in 
the country since the sitting of the said Special Session, this Congress 
is of opinion that so far as the Provinces are concerned, full responsi- 
ble government should be granted at once and that no part of Bntish 
India should be excluded from the benefit of the proposed Constitu- 
tional Reforms.* 

{b) That Non-ofhcial Europeans should not be allowed to form 
separate electorates on the ground that they represent the Mining or 
Tea Industries and if they are allowed such representation they should 
be limited^ to their proportion compared to the population of the 
Provinces concerned. 

Rbbolution 2. 

That this Congress views with grave apprehension the attempt 
made in certain quarters to assign an inferior position to the Punjab 
in the Reform Scheme and urges that having regard to its Political, 
Military and Historical importance, its wealth, education, social 
advancement and its maghificent services during the last war, the 
Punjab should be placed on a basis of equality with Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay apd the^United Provinces. 

Self- Determ ination , 

Resolution 8. 

In view of the pronouncement of President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George and other British Statesmen, tl^at to ensure the future peace 
of the world, the pr^cipluof Self-Determination should be applied to 
all progressive nations. 

Be it resolved : - 

I. —That this Congress claims the recognition of India by the 
British Parliament and by the Peace Conference as one of the 



proQprdBsiVe Ni^Uoits ftp whoin^^t^,|Mr^ ^ 8^^1>9ftWl3i!iI^ should 
be applied. ’ ^ * 

II.— That in the practical applieallDn Pi the principle in India 
the first steps should be ~ 

^ (a) The removal ot all hinderances to free diseOssioti^ and there- 

fore the immediate repeal of all laws, regulations and ordinances 
restricting the free disoussion* of poll tical qaestiops whether in the 
press, private or public meetings, or otherwise, so that the legdtim^te 
aspirations and opinions of all residents in India may be fearlessly 
expressed ; further, the abolition of the . laws, regulations, and 
ordinances, which confer on the executive the power to arrest, detain 
intern, extern, or imprison any Bdtish subject in India, outside the 
processes of ordinary Civil or Criminal Law, and the assimilation of 
the law of sedition to that of England. 

(&) The passing of an Act of Parliament which, will establish at 
on early date complete responsible Government in India. 

(c) When complete responsible Government shall be thus 
established, the final authority In all internal affairs shall be the 
Supreme Legislative Assembly as voicing the will of the Indian 
Nation, 

Besolved farther : - 

(d) That in the reconstruction of Imperial polity, whether in 
jmtters affecting the inner relations of the nations coistituting it, in 
questions of foreign policy or in the League of Nations, India shall be 
accorded the same position as the SelLGoverning Dominions. 


vV 



. CHAPTER 11 


Indian Cotton Duties, 

The question of Indian Cotton and Excise Duties 
has been one of the- inost irritating grievances of 
ecoiwraic Ihdia. It was in 1894 that cotton yarns and 
fabrics w^e excluded from the list of dutiable articles 
of import. India strongly opposed this step at the 
time with the result that, a few months later, a general 
import duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem was imposed on 
cotton yarns and fabrics and an excise duty on all cotton 
yarns of 20’s and above produced by mills in British 
India. But even this act proved to be short-lived. In 
1896, the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896 was 
passed under which the rate of duty was fixed at on 
imported yarns and fabrics as well as on those manu- 
factured by Indian mills. These duties, imposed a& 
they were at the 'instance of the Secretary of State^ 
created anc^ rightly so, in the Indian mind, the impres- 
sion that the mill owners of Lancashire in particular 
and their countrymen in general desired to handicap 
the Indian cotton industry whose progress was already 
causing uneasiness to . Lancashire interests. But these 
interests werj continued to be protected by these 
duties at the detriment of the Indian Mill industry.. 
Indians in Councils and outside them, in the Congress 
and conferences bad, since then, been protesting 
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and protesting strongly ^gairiSt this unjust act of the 
British Government, but these protests produced 
absolutely no result. 

In March, 1917, the import duty on cotton yarns 
and furies was raised from to 7^%,' the excise 
Yeniaining at 3j%. ' This increase of the import tax is 
limportant politically as well as economically fot it 
marks the break down of the detestable Cobdi^nite 
;S 3 ^tem of penalising India in the interests of Lanca- 
shire, although it has not been found possible to go 
■the whole way and abolish' the countervailing cotton 
■excise. In his budget speech in the Indian Legislative 
Council in March, 1917, H. E. Lord Chelmsford truly 
said;— 

“ .^nd is not the imposition of an extra duty on 
•cotton goods, raising the import rate to our general 
tariff level, an event which, of itself, makes this budget 
and this session memorable ? A grievance has thus 
been removed, which has been, for a long time, a 
standing source of irritation." • 

.The increase was a war necessity. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the then Secretary of State for India, in 
reply to the Lancashire deputation which waited on 
him to get this measure cancelled, explained the 
necessity in the following dignified wo^ds and India 
feels grateful to him for the courageous stand he took in 
the matter. He said:— 

" To meet the charges of that contribution (000 
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milltoft) it was ftecessdry to raisife new revemie. Now 
we had to raise another three millions and a half of 
taxation. Looking around they (the Government of 
India) propose to raise what more they needed by this 
increase on the cotton. What alternative had 
they ? Would you hiave had them, you who, again aftd 
again, throughout your speeches have proposed that 
you are keenly and anxiously solicitous for the welfare 
of the poor atid the peasantry of India. Raise the salt 
duty ? Then where else was this money to come from ? 

I say this measure arose out of fiscal necessities 

and was ‘ proposed solely for fiscal necessities and 
would not have been proposed at all if the fiscal 

necessities did not require it We must raise 

in India as elsewhere a part of our revenue by customs 
duties and the cotton goods must take their share of 
the customs revenue which has to be raised. Do not 
underrate the strength of Indian feeling on this 
<luestion You said, ‘ If indeed it was necessary to 
raise the customs duty why did not you also raise the 
excise.' Well, you have been satisfied for twehty 
years with the arrangeihents made by the late Lord 
Wolverhampton as afterwards modified by Lord George 
Hamilton. For all those 20 years the settlement which 
you have found satisfactory has been an open sore 
in India. It is 20 years ago that Lord Lansdowne 
used words which were quoted in the debates of those 
times by Sir Henry Fowler, and I venture to read' 



tfiem to you to->(lay ^ th«y w«re:^n}e ZO 
iihoy sue of tenfold greater force i^d truth to-ds^- 
lie said: ‘Tliere has never been a moment mrhen it 
was more necessary to cmunteract the imptessipn j that 
our financial policy in India is dictated by selfish 
oonsulerations.’ It is a gross libel to say» and I hope 
this is true to-day that either of the grem political 
parties of this country will for the sake of appeasing^ 
advantage, deny to the people of India the fair play 
which they expect. Now, gentlemen, I say to you 
quite frankly that it ws'j not a possible course, it was> 
not practical politics, to retort upon the offer of the 
Government of India to contribute ^£^100,000,000 to- 
the cost of this war that they might do so and we- 
would accept it but that we could not accept the 
proposal which they made to enable them to carry out 
their gift unless they imposed additional excise 
corresponding to the additional customs duties. That 
would indeed :have turned this which is now the free 
will offering of India to the Empire in this great hour of 
struggle, into the fiercest subject of contention from 
one end of the land to the other, and I do not hesitate- 
to say that it would have made the offer of the Govern- 
ment impossible. ; Permit me to say, gentlemen, that 
I know more about India than some pf those who- 
addres^ the meeting and I ventiue . to say (and I 
have per^ns around me who know I am speaking 
the truth) that to couple spcb a condition, wifh the- 
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acceptance of the gift from the people and Government 
<»{ India would have been to make that gift impossible. 
Cpnsider, gentlemen, what it is that you are asking.’* 
Needless to say that Indians of all shades of poli- 
tical and economic opinions regard this step as leading 
to the removal of a very sore old-standing grievance 
of India. But as it affects the pockets of the Lancashire 
weavers and spinners it is almost hoping against hope 
that when the immediate necessity is over, these duties 
will be allowed to remain at their present figures, much 
less that the excise duty will be abolished altogether. 
One may feel that India’s splendid help in saving 
England and “the British Empire in the hour of grave 
crisis will lead to the diehard party of English manu- 
facturers and exploiters to think of India more 
generously and not only as a dumping ground for their 
goods. Perhaps, a sense of justice and fairness may 
dawn upon them and lead them* to give up selfishness 
pure and simple in the interests, not of India alone, 
but of the gritisH Empire at large. 



CHAPTER rn. ; a 
Development of Iniiusiries. 

The industrial policy of the Government o& India, 
before the war, had been one of benevolent neutrality. 
The authojcities never realised that the industrial 
backwardness of India was a source of weakness to the 
Empire. Mr. Montagu had to complain as late as 1918 
“ How much more India could do for us and for herself 
now had her industries only been developed in the past." 

“ When India set out," Mr. Montagu added, “ to 
make things, railway engines, trucks and even rails 
*she found herself requiring machinery . fr. ra ovetseas 
which it was impossible to get on the necessary 
scale.” 

The outbreak of , the war in 1914 led to the 
cessation of all imports from enemy countries and 
a vast field was opened in India for her to start on an 
industrial course. But she was ill-prepared at the time 
to utilise the splendid opportunities thus ' afforded her. 
It cannot be said to-day that India took full advantage 
of these conditions but at the same time it must be 
admitted that some small progress has been achieved in 
this direction. If this advancement is due to the war 
the smallness of if must also be attribute^ to the same 
cause. Sir George Barnes himself admitted recently 
that “although* the shortness of shipping and the 
restrictions on manufactures in the United Kingdom: 
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^4 the . A.Uie4 countries, have enlarged the 
opportunities of Indian industries, these causes have 
also made progress more difficult. Technical experts 
cannot be obtained in many cases and the obstacles 
to the adequate supply of plant and machinery can 
only be partially overcome.” The following statement 
by Sir George. Barnes as to what the Government has 
done to fester Indian industries is of interest : — 


“ Government have, in the first place, taken alt 
possible action to guard against the unnecessary 
import of articles which are being produced or can 
be manufactured in India. They carefully scrutinize 
all indents from Government' departments and from 
the railways in' order to obtain as much as possible 
from Indian sources. Applications for priority in 
respect of articles required from the United Kingdom 
by business firms in this country are similarly examined 
with the same object. Promising openings for manu- 
factures in India are thus revealed and are brought 
to the notice of firms likely to take up the work. 
Existing expert knowledge has for the first time been 
organized and made readily available for the help of 
industrialists desirous of starting new' ventures. With 
a greater or less degree of Government , help or 
encouragement, a number of new industries have, in 
fact, been started, some instances of which I w'ill now 


give the hon. . member... Caustic soda, magnesium' 
chloride, thymal, -sandal-wood oil, copperas, zinc 



reBn^ nitre 

becsb made in India for the first time oh a commercial 
acale* Ferro-manganese is beitig prddnced' in large 
quantities and has even bten exported. The manti’ 
facture of micanite has been taken in hand by a private 
firm and by the East Indian Railway. The prodhction of ' 
silicate bricks for lining furnaces has been developed so 
far that it is hoped that India will soon be independent 
■of fcnreign imports. Great progress has been 
ma^ in the output of accessories for the textile and 
tea industries. The building of wooden ships has 
Teceived encouragement by the offer of special terms, 
which were explained in a communique published a 
month or two ago. There has been ah immense 
increase in the output of industries which were already 
established before the war. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant example is that of Messrs. Tata Sons and Company, 
whose "output of steel ingots is how much more than 
-double the output in 1913. Other lesser industries 
show similar development, and I would ^instance the 
glass industry, to which technical assistance has been 
given with excellent results in several cases, and the 
coir industry has been rescued from severe loss, if not 
extinction, by war orders. The extent to which Indian 
it^ustry has been able to meet the requirements of the 
army for clothing and equipment: has been very 
striking. In the current year, 39 million yards of 
khaki drill and of grey and bleached cloth have been 
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^rcfaased India, as against 610,000 yards before 
tlie war and 49 milliQn yards of webbing and tapes, 
mainly the product of small artizans, have been 
purchased. Before the war the bulk of the army 
requirenaents under this head were imported. Thus 
only 32,000 yards of flannel and 16,000 yards of grey- 
cloth of Indian manufacture were obtained in India 
in the year 1913-14. The purchases this year amount 
to 850,000 yards of flannel arid 650,000 yards of grey 
coat cloth. Six thousand workers are employed in 
making blankets.- Two million pairs of boots are now 
being manufactured in a year, or more than 20 times 
tne pre-war figure." 

Now let us examine the figures of some industries. 
The jute mill industry was the most fortunate. There 
were, in 1917-18, 76 mills at work with 41,000 looms 
and 834,000 spindles which gave employment to 266,000 
hands. While the average value of jute exports before 
the war was 20 crores it was 43 crores in 1917-18. 
The total shipment of tanned hides was double the 
pre-war average. The best class of hides from 
Northern India which were exported to Germany and 
Austria before the war are now being sent to Southern 
India tanneries. The Indian cotWn industry increased 
its production ^ 46 per cent, as compared with that 
of the pre-war period. The quantity of cotton piece- 
goods imported decreased from the pre-war imports of 
2*600 million yards to 1,500 million y’ards, a decrease 
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of 42 per cent. The share of manufectured goods in the 
export trade of the year increased to 31 per cent, from 
nearly 24 per cent., the pre-war average. In addition 
to the unparalleled prosperity of Jute and Cotton Mills, 
the vast turn-out of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
and the expansion of the tanning industry, several 
other industries received impetus during the war. 
Take the sandal-wood oil industry. Sandal-wood 
formerly found its way to Germany where the oil 
was extracted from it. The Sandal-wood Oil Factory 
at Bangalore which commenced work in May, 1916, 
now produces 5,000 popnds of oil a month, and the 
net profits have already amounted to over three times 
the original outlay. The large output of the mines 
near Namtu belonging to the Burma Mines Company, 
Limited, is another instance. The production 
of refined silver has risen from nil to 1, 525,344 
ounces betw.een 1915 and 1917 and the production 
of refined lead from 6,947 to 16,957 tons. These 
figures speak for themselves. ‘ 

This is, in itself, not a bad record although it might 
be said that the Government took these steps more for 
the successful prosecution of the war than for the 
development of indigenous industries. If local manu- 
factures essential for war requirements had not been 
developed very likely the articles required could not 
have been obtained from abroad. 

But a definite Government policy for the 
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encouragement of industries has also been announced. 
Although it is a pity that the Indian Industrial 
Commission was forbidden to discuss and opine about 
the advisability or otherwise of the continuance, in India, 
of the present fiscal policy of Great Britain, which is, 
so to say, the peg on which the entire question of the 
promotion of Indian industries hangs, yet the policy 
laid down by the Commission is distinctly promising. 
It is yet to be seen how the recommendations of the 
Commission are finally dealt with by the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government in England. 
The following extracts from the speech of Mr. 
Jehangir Bomanji Petit as President of the 14th 
Indian Industrial Conference held at Delhi in 
December, 1918, throw sufficient light on the nature 
of the recommendations of’ the Report. 

“ After exhaustively dealing with the various factors 
that have operated, against the successful industrial 
growth of the country, the Report comes to the perfectly 
correct and ^evitable conclusion that a powerful and 
well directed stimulus is needed to start the economic 
development of India along the path of progress and 
adds that such a stimulus can only be supplied by an 
organised system of technical, financial and adminis- 
trative assistance. In brief, the principal constructixe 
proposals made in the Report, in the language of the 
Report itself, are the introduction of a system of tech- 
nical education in practical relation to industrial 
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requirements, the supply of adviUe and aasi^hce 
through organised scienti^ and technical services and 
the provision of more liberal finance for industries, so 
far as possible through private agency. Ifhe adminis- 
trative machinery proposed By the Commissbn to put 
these recommendations into effect consists mainly of .the 
creation {a) of Imperial and Provincial Departments 
of Industries and (b) of two new' services, viz., the 
Imperial Industrial and the Imperial Cheniical. 

“ The recommendations also include the provision Of 
(c) provincial industrial and technical schools, (d> 
technological provincial institutes, (e) institutes for the 
training of mechanical engineers and workshops and 
lalKtratories attached to the Offices of the Imperial and 
Provincial Directors. 

“ Also the following schemes as possible ones : — 

‘ (1) A Central Engineering College. 

(2) A Metallurgical Institute at Sakchi. 

(3) A Central Chemical Institute. 

“These proposals constitute a substantial step towards 
the realization of the two main principles now definitely 
accepted by the Government and unequivocally 
referred to in the Report as follows • 

(1) ‘ That, in future, Government must play an active 
part in the industrial development of th? country with 
the aim of making India more self-contained in rrapect 
of men and material ; and 

(2) That it is impossible for Government to under- 
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(fast qiiIgss pcovid 6 (t with &d6(|vk2t6 sulmltvis* 
r attve ecjuiptnent and fore*atmed with reliable scientific 
aAd t^hnical advice,.’ 

...Many useful suggestions and indications have 
been made under various heads such as the estabJishment- 
of “key industries* as. a national necessity, the development 
of sugar, silk and saltpetre industries ; the provision of 
teehaologieal investigations encouraging the production 
©f hide and leather ; the provision of direct financial 
aid hy Government to industrial enterprise in the form 
of guarantees of dividends, loans of money, undertakings 
to purchase 'output or contributions to share capitals; 
the encouragement by Government of cottage industries 
and. of co'operation in such industries ; technical assis- 
tance to industries by Government including pioneer and 
•demonstration works ; the establishment of Scientific 
and Technical Societies on the lines of similar 
institutions in England; the development of Commercial 
Education; a more thorough compilation and publication 
of Gommercjal and industrial intelligence ; the preven- 
tion of the adulterdtion of foodstuffs and drugs; the 
simplification of mining leases and the publicatimt 
©I mining manuals ; the strengthening of the geological 
depattment; and the improvement of existing waterways. 

“ The idea of haying an Imperial Department of 
Stores Under a Controller General in India made in the 

Repoi’t,' has much to commend it .The report also 

taket a good survey of the available raw materials and 
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of the possibility of jd^veloping forest reso^rces^miherals 
and fisheries. The importance of scientific agriculture 
is also recognised and its introduction advocated. The 
sources of power which exist inlndia appear also to have 
' been carefully considered and important suggestio 
for their commercial utilisation and particularly hydro- 
electric power are made in the Report. 

" The Report also recommends the appointment of a 
committee to consider the establishment of a school 
of Navigation and Marine Engineering. 

' “ I also welcome as steps in the right direction the 
recommendation of the Commission about’ the appoint- 
ment of a commercial member of the Railway Board 
and about the presence at the RailwayConference and at 
meetings of the Goods Classification Committees of 
representatives of British and Indian Commercial bodies. 

The introduction of the scheme of Trade Commis- 
sioners for India and Assistant Indian Trade Com- 
missioners is good and I welcome it.” 

The report bristles will serious omissions also which 
it is needless to mention here. The recommendations, 
if and when given effect to, will no doubt gdt India on 
the path of industrial progress and we shall be thankful 
for all this to one cause, viz. the Europ^n War. 

All said and done, the fact is undisputed that much 
valuable time was lost in coming even to these con- 
clusions. . Had the steps recommended in the Report 
been taken at the commencement of the War, Japan 



would not have been able to swoop down upon the 
Indian markets and flood the country with a variety of 
her merchandise ; on the other hand, India would have 
been able to stand on her own legs. 



CttftPtER I¥; 


The Education Problem 

As admitted by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
in their Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
one of the greatest obstacles to India’s political 
•development lies not only in the lack of education 
gmong its peoples taken as a whole but also in the 
distribution of educational advance. Will anj' body 
outside India believe that after about ISO^ years of 
British Rule in India only 6 per cent, of the total 
population is literate and under 4 per cent of the total 
population is undergoing instruction ? Then, whatever 
education is imparted' it is on wrong lines. It is, in 
the language of the two statesmen mentioned above, 
"too purely literary", it admits "methods of unintelli- 
gent memorising and of cramming", it produces "far 
in excess of the actual demands of Indian conditions, 
a body of educated young men whose tvaining has 
prepared them only for Government service or the 
practice of the law”. “From the economic point of 
view", Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford admit, 
"India has been handicapped by the want of professional 
and technical education; her Colleges turij out numbers 
of youngmen qualified for Government clerkships- 
while the real interests require, for example, doctors 
and engineers in excess of the existing supply. The 
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that Gpv^nment has prodoeed a large httelli* 
;ge{lt class which cannot find employment has much 
stlbstance in it- It is one of the facts that lie at the root 

of recent political difficnlties that the system 

has failed to train Indians for practical work in 
ntannfactures, commerce and the application of science 
to industrial life”. 

Even this recognition of the defects of the present 
educational system in India by such responsible 
statesmen as the Viceroy, and the Secret«nry of State 
for India is a great gain to this country, as jarior to 
this, whenever educated Indians brought these defects 
to the notice of the powers that be, the latter did not 
■pay any heed to them. The authors of the Report 
have proposed that “the direction of Indian education 
.should be increasingly transferred to Indian hands.” 
Sfenilarly the Indian Industrial Commission have 
ecomm nded the provision of provincial Industrial 
and Technical Schools, technological provincial insti- 
tutes for the training of mechanical engineers and 
workshops and laboratories attached to the offices of 
the Imperial and Provincial Directors of Industries. 
"The Commission suggest, as possible measures, the 
•e^aUishment of a Central Engineering Coll^, 
a Metallurgical^ Institute at Sakchi and a Central 
Chemical Institute. 

Xhese recommendations arcj undoubtedly, steps in 
advance for the solution of the Indian educational 



problem although there are critics also whose number is 
not small who think that these steps do not go far enoughs 
But, even as they are, they are only recommendations 
which are yet to be given effect to. In the meantime, 
signs are not lac king that the impetus which the war 
has given to the right solution of the educational 
j>roblem of the world has brought about a wholesome 
change in the angle of vision of the rulers in India. 
There was a time, not long distant from now, when 
the Government of the time- laughed at the representa- 
tives of India when they pointed out the defects 
of the present system of education and urged for the 
expansion of education in all its branches, when 
Mr. Gokhale’s modest bill on compulsory and free 
primary education was opposed by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The war has bioadened the minds of the very 
same rulers and to-day . we find that the bill 
introduced by the Hon’ble Mr. Patel to enable district 
municipalities in Bombay for the adoption of 
compulsory Primary education was parsed by the 
Bombay Legislative Council with the support of the 
Government and has become law by the sanction of the 
Government of India. A bill of a similar nature but of 
wider application has been sanctioned for the province 
of Behar and Orissa. In other provinces similar bills 
are either awaiting introduction or have arrived at 
various stages in the procees of legislation. In the 
provinces of the Punjab and Agra and Oudh the* Local 
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Governments^ have issued resolutions contemplating^ 
vigorous action for the expansion of elementary 
education. 

If the European War is responsible for this broad 
policy it is no less responsible for the lack of sufficient 
funds to give immediate effect to this policy. Now 
that the war is over and normal conditions are expected 
to be established ere long it is hoped the educational 
problem of India will receive that attention from the 
Government which its importance deserves. 





CHAPTER V. • 


King’s Commissions in the Artny. 

The yraic is responsible for the removal of yet 
■another loQg^staa4ing grievance of India. The Indian 
National Congress passed the following resolution as 
•early as 1887 ' 

“ That in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty's 
Indian subjects this Congress considers it desirable that 
the Queen’s proclamation should be given effect to; that 
the military service in all its grades should be practically 
•opened to the natives of this country and that the 
•Government should establish Military Colleges in 
this country whereat the natives of India, as defined by 
statute, may he educated and trained for a military 
•"career as officers of the Indian Army.” 

Sir S.P: (now Lord) Sinha in his presidential 
address at the Bombay Congress, in 1P15, said :•— 
** Even with regard to the closes of men, Sikhs and 
Rajputs, Gurkhas and Pathans, etc., who are taken 
into the regular army for the simple reason that the 
number of English troops is not in itself sufficient to 
maintain peace and order in this country, it is an 
inflexible rule that though they may now obtain the 
English badge of valour, vis., the Victoria Cross, not one 
•of them can receive a commission in His Majesty’s 
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Army irrespeptive of birth or bravery, edacatioh or 
efficiency. 

“ 2*1 — ,We tksk that the commbsioned ranks of the 
Indian Army should be thrown oi>en to all classes of His- 
Majesty’s subjects, subject to fair, reasonable and ade- 
quate physical and educational tests and that a Military 
College or Colleges should be established in India 
where proper military training can be received by 
those of our countrymen who will have the good 
fortune to receive His Majesty’s Commissions.” 

Even H. E. Lord Chelmsford had to admit in 
September, 1917 

“ that the question of commissions is one that 

dates back to what I may describe as pre-historic 
times and has been the subject of discussion by 
Government after Government.” 

It was in 1902 that Lord Cur/on brought into 
xistence the Imperial Cadet Corps whereby a military 
career was opened to a few scions of noble families in 
India. Lord Curxon probably hoped by the institution 
of this corps he^had taken the first step towards solving 
this difficult problem, but in the words of Lord 
Chelmsford “years slipped by, however, and nothing 
was done until we took up the matter again.” 

When the war broke out in 1914 and India was 
asked to supply men in larger and larger numbers, 
her .representatives suggested that the throwing open 
of the King’s Commissions to His Majesty’s Indian 
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-subj^ts would fire the imagination and stimulate the 
virility of India in a way that nothing else could do. 

- Influenced by these earnest appeals the Government 
of India addressed the Secretary of State on the 
subject, at the end of the year, 1916, but the White- 
hall, being as dilatory in its official proceedings as Simla 
or Delhi, could not come to a decision and the country 
was frequently told to wait patiently for the same. 
■On September 5th, 1917, the Viceroy announced in 
the Indian Legislative Council that “as a mark of 
approbation of their services during the war H. M. 
the King-Emperor has been pleased to appoint nine 
Indian officers to British Commissions with effect 
from 25th August.” But even this announcement went 
very little way as it did not solve the problem in the 
right manner. Indians demanded that the King’s 
Commissions should be thrown open to all classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects irrespective of caste, creed or 
color, subjett only to “fair, reasonable and adequate 
physical and educational tests.” The announcement 
did not fulfil this test. Later on, in April, 1918, when 
the situation became very gloomy and the whole Empire 
was asked and ejyjected to organise its help in men 
money and re^urces to its utmost capacity a conference, 
consisting of a number of ruling chiefs and other leading 
gentlemen, official and non-official, of India was held in 
Delhi under the presidentship of H. E. the Viceroy 
•himself. This Conference, among other, measures 
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designed to mobilise that power, effectively impressed on 
the Government the necessity for the grant of a substantial 
number of King’s Commissions to Indians and urged, as 
a corollary to it, that measures be taken for training 
the recipients of these commissions. In June, 1918, 
a Press Communique was issued from Simla which is 
reproduced at the end of this chapter. 

A perusal of the Communique will clearly show 
that whereas a grave and long-standing grievance 
has been removed, the concessions extended are not 
such as to satisfy popular expectations. So far as the 
men actually serving in the army are concerned, the 
grant of a certain number of King’s Commissions to 
officers who have distinguished themselves in the 
present war and the grant of honorary commissions 
to officers who, by reason of age or otherwise are 
ineligible for the same, is quite as it should have been. 
The other important cha^ige involved in the decision 
to nominate Indian gentlemen for cadetships at the 
Sandhurst College is not without defects. The 
number of such Indians is limited annually only to ten 
and the system was to be in force during the war. As 
regards the most important change, the throwing open 
of commissions to all classes of people, the method 
prescribed and^the restrictions imposed in respect of 
nominations are such as cannot satisfy the aspirations 
of the classes who are most anxious to embrace the 
military profession : firstly, because -only a very limited 
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nwber of cantti^tes are to be selected %om <Ayil Ufe^ 
secondly, these commissions are to be' only temporary,, 
and thirdly the persons chosen will be from families- 
which have rendered good service to the Government 
and more especially those whicit have actively agaictfwf 
in recruiting during the war. When a few montha 
later the actual total number of KingV commissions- 
granted to Indians was announced it was found to be 
extremely disappointing. The Delhi War .Conference 
had recommended that a substantial number of such 
commissions should be granted to Indians, the Govern- 
ment had announced in their Press ccanmimique that 
a certain number would be granted commissions.. 
This ‘certain number ’ was to be only 41 when selections 
were made. Of these 41, only 16 were taken from civil 
life in the whole of British India and Burma, 9 frmn 
Indian States and the rest from those already in the 
military service. This small number will look tnsigni- 
iicant wh&n it is remembered that many of the 
commissions were to be of temporary natiu-e only. 

Similarly it was announced in the Communique of 
June last that. 10 Indian gentlemen would be nominated 
annually during the war for cadetships at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. In November last, 5 
nominations were made, for the coarse .which was to- 
commence in January, 1919, and 5 were to be 
nominated for the course which is to commence io 
July, 1919. 
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Now that^he war U over the period of the tem- 
potary commissions will soon expire. It is, however, 
believed that rights once granted, in howso- 
ever special circumstances, are not likely to be 
revoked when those circumstances have disappeared ; 
and it is hoped that no such backward step is 
to be taken. 

Press Communique. 

• Simla, June 21st, 1918. 

The Governmenti of India have had under consideration, for some 
time past, proposals foe the grant of commissions to Indians. E|:pr6s> 
sion was given to their views by His Ezoellenoy the Viceroy in his 
speech at the War Oonference at Delhi and those views were at once 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government, but the Utter’s pre-occu- 
pation. with other matters had delayed their reply. This reply has 
now been received and is to the effect that His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has decided to grant : (1) A certain number of substantive 
King's oommissions in the Indian Army to selected Indian officers 
who have specially distinguished themselves in the present war ; (ii) 
a certain number of King’s oommissions conferring honorary rank in 
the Indian Army to selected Indian officers who have rendered distin- 
guished service, *not necessarily during the present war, and who 
owing to age or lack of educational qualifications are not eligible for 
substantive King’s commissions, such honorary commissions will 
carry with them, special advantages in respect of pay and pensions ; 
(ill) a certain number of temporary but substantive King’s commissions 
in the Indian Army tp selected candidates nominated partly from 
civil life and partly^ from the Army. Those selected from civil life 
wMl be nominated by His Excellency the Viceroy pn the recommenda- 
tion of His Excell^oy the Oommander-in-Ohief and the local 
Governments and politicar Administrations concerned. They must be 
teween the ages of I^and 95 and will he nominated by His Excellency 



i&e Viceroy on the reoomm^idatioD of His Bxcellotioy Ihe ^omms^nder- 
th« genarilil^cer^lii iobn^e^iid i^y lenref 8 «rviitg. 

JmsaMog prafeeanos willdbs riidm to >of&Mitis m noa^^com- 

inissioned officers wbaliave displayed apecial -aptitude ^ teaders and 
kistiractprs. Ho candidate will be eligible for nomination, unless he 
is medically fit and has passed a quablifying examination as a test 
of Iris gens^l education, etanduTd requiM of civl candidates , 

1^11 be ‘tlM pMcrIbeid' for the diploma of one dt the eifiieges, a scltooi- 
leaving certificate recognised by a local Government, the mattieula- 
tion examination of an incorporated untversfty or any higher examina- 
tion. Holders of such certificates will be exempted from the qualifyin|f 
examination referred to above. The standard of the qualifying 
examination demanded of military candidates will be prescribed by 
His Excellency the Oommander-in-Ohief. Candidates selected for 
Domi^tion for examination will be required to join a school of instruc- 
tion. Their status, while under militaty training, will be that of cadets. 
The length of the coursewiU depend upon the attammmits of cadets. It 
will usually be not less than a year. No oadet will be granted a com- 
mission unless reported fit, in all respects, Of employment as an officer 
on active serviee* On completion df theeobool course candidates who 
qualify for commissions will be posted to Indian regiments as temporary 
aeeonddientetian^ ai^ will be subject to the -same rasulationa 
and enjoy the aame status as British officers of the same rank. On 
the terminatiop of the War temporal^ officers appointed under this 
scheme who have proved themselves efficient in every respect 
and who desire to make the Army apieofesdon will be ^ considered for 
permanent commissions. The remainder will be retired on giatuity 
with permission to wear the 'uniform of the rank held at the time of 
retirement. 

9 . The' Government of India ihave 'also decided , with the approval 
of^the Bight Eton 'ble the Seordtavy of State for India to nominate iten 
Inidiaii gentletueU mmually dmiing the war lor oadetahips at the Boyal 
Military ^Ocffiege, Sandhurst. Gaudidates will be nomlaated by Hie 
Excellency the Viceri^ o&'the vaeomtUendaMon of the Oommaudor-in- 
Cttiief and the local Guvermuenla or polltieal admioisteatloiis cr- 
eamed. . No candidate will be dUi^tle 'for^ nomkiatiou mdeas -he is 
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miOdicAlly fit yid lias passed a, . examination similar to that 
cfi^ttired by the admiralty ill the case of the candidates for the Naval 
College at Osborne designed as « teat of general intelligence. Candi- 
dates for nomination must be between the ages of 174 20 on tbe 

1st . July, 1916. A syllabus of the qualifying examination referred to 
above will he published at an early date. The general standard 
r^uired will be that prescribed for candidates for temporary commis- 
sions. The payment of fees tor the education of cadets at Sandhurst 
is in abeyance during thp war. Parents and guardians are required* 
however, to contribute £85 towards the cost of uniform, books, n^crea- 
tion» etc., and a pocket money allowance not exceeding £50 a year 
to be paid through the College authorities is also usually necessary. 
While at Sandhurst Indian cadets will be treated in precisely the 
same way as British cadets and after passing the qualifying examina- 
tion.on the termination of the course will, if found suitable in all 
respects, be granted permanent King's Commission in the Indian 
Army. 




CHAPTER, VI. 


India’s Status in the Empire. 

{Th^4mP'erial Confefence) 

The war has raised the status of India by. the 
recognition of her as an equal partner, ia some respects, 
at least, in the British Empire. Befmre the war she 
was a mere dependency having absolutely no voice in 
problems Imperial. For the hrst time in the histmy 
of British India, the Secretary of State for India was 
nominated to represent his constituency in the Imperial 
Conference of the year 1917 which was designated as 
the Imperial War Conference. Later on, it was 
announced that two representatives from India were to 
be nominated by the Government of India to assist and 
advise the Secretary of State in the Conference and 
when these representatives were, actually nominated 
in January, 1917 , it was found that they were three 
instead of two, the selection of H,H. Maharaja of 
Bikaner to represent the Ruling Chiefs of India being 
perhaps an afterthought. 

When the Conference actually met in April, 1917 , 
Sir Joseph Ward, the representative of New Zealand, 
suggested the modification of the r^olution relating 
to the constitution of the Imperial Conference in a 
way so as to include in it the representatives of India 
as well. He stated that those representatives were 
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present and their presence was due to the fact that , 
the Cpnference had been called, not under the name 
of the Imperial Conference but under another name so 
as to admit of their attendance. Accordingly the. 
following resolution was accepted by the Imperial 
War Conference. 

. “ That the Imperial War Conferience desire to place 
on record its view that the Resolution of the Imperial 
Cpnference of April 20th, 1907, should be modified to 
permit of India being fully represented at all future 
Imperial Conferences and that the necessary steps- 
should be taken to secure the assent of the various 
Governments in order that the next Imperial Conference 
may be summoned and constituted accordingly. ” 
The necessary assent was obtained and the resolution 
was published on the following day, April 16th. 

The first Imperial War Conference was held, there- 
fore, with the Indian representatives (although nomi* 
nated) in it. 

.H.H. The Maharaja of Patiala in the Delhi Banquet 
to Ruling Chiefs in November, .1917, said in his 
speech , 

“ The Cpnference marked, what Lord Curzon 
rightly called, a remarkable fprward step in the consti- 
tutional evolution of the Empire. The representatives, 
. he pointed out, were to be regarded not as members of 
,an Imperial Conference of the old style but ^ 
monbers, for the time being, of the governing body of 



^tle Brilisti Empire. 7he aBsociatiim > ot tm&a mpm* 
seifmtivm thi^ governing' 4bdy di' the British' 

Eni|iit«' marksi indeed-, ^ new chaj^ea* in- India’s hisltii^i ', 
K was Eni^and^ s- manifesto to- ' the World that Itidia, ■ 
too, was to be given a share in the responsibility of the- 
Imperial Government.” 

^ he Prkne Minister^ kter bn (May I7tb, 1^17), 
atmonnced in the House of Commons ttet the 
brothm'hood of England and Tndia established oh the 
battleheld was to abide after the war-. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that meetings of an Imperial Cabifmt 
^ould be held annually or at any ' intermediate time 
when matters of urgent Imperial cdncern required' toi 
be settled and that the Imperial Cabinet should con> 
sist of the Prime Minister of the United Kingdcmi' and 
such of his colleE^es as deal specially with Imperial 
affairs, of the Prime Minister of each of the Doiwtmons 
or some specially accre^ted representatives possessed 
of equal authority and of a representative of the Indian- 
pee^lo to be- appointed the Government oi Indm. 

Needless to say that India was similarly represented 
■ in the Imperial Conference in 1918 by H. H. tfee 
Maharaja of l^atial'a and Sir S. P. Sinha and in- 1919 
KI. Hi the Maharaja of Bilaner and Sir Sv P. Siidla 
wOre ntftninated to repreaht Indk' not jmly ow fhe 
Imperial Gonferettce but on the- Pisace COnfanenee aS- 
well as representatives of Sadia* nominated by the 
Govef nnwiit of Indfe'. 
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Indik regards this stefii as; it does none other that 
hks so far been taken, as a unique recognition of her 
right as a part of the great. British Empire, although 
she considers the nomination system as a ^eat 
drawback to this representation on the ground that 
here ui this country the Government and the people 
are two separate entfties. Exception is not taken 
to the representative character of the nominees that 
have so far Been selected, save in a few quarters. 
What is generally objected to is the principle of 
appointment by nomination. But it must he 
rememfyered that India’s rightful place in the Empire 
has been recognised and it is not too much to hope 
that either by the grant of Self-Government at an early 
date there wilt remain no distinction between the 
Government'^ nominee and the peoples’ nominee, for in 
that catSe the Government will be the peoples’ Govern- 
ment as in self-governing dominions or thp selection wiMl 
be made throngh the Indian Legislative Council and 
the Courtcihof Indian Princes respectively. 




CHAPTER Vn. * 

The Arms Act. 

As admitted by the Government of India itself in 
its resolution of the 22nd March, 1919, “for niany 
years past the administration of the Indian Arms Act 
has. been the subject of adverse criticism, mainly 
because European and East Indian subjects of His 
Majesty are exempted from the obligation to ta.ke out 
licenses for the possession of firearms while Indians, 
outside certain privileged classes, have to apply for 
licenses and even if successful in their applications, can, 
in most cases, obtain them only after enquiries as to 
their status and character The Government might 
have added that such successful applications were 
extremely rare. It is a bare truth to say that no other 
measure of the British Government in India has tended 
to aliente the sympathies of the Indian population with 
the present administration than the administration of 
this act. .'An Indian, however loyal, however law 
abiding, however educated be may be, cannot keep 
arms, except under very special circumstances, to 
protect himself in time of danger from wild animals, 
dacoits and robbers while an Anglo-Indian servant of 
the same Indian can possess firearms without anx 
license whatever. What a humiliation I Such an 
administration of the Act not only meant < a pomtive 



of race between subjects and subjects of His 
Majesty but it implied explicitly that the Government 
did not trust and had no &ith in the loyalty of the 
people, a fact which is- naturally resented by the latter. 
The Indian National Congress has been demanding the 
total repeal of this unnecessary and harmful Act or, in 
the alternative, its administration on a purely fiscal 
Ixisis whereby any one desiring a licen^ could secure 
it without question on payment of the prescribed fee. 
"When the war was in progress the Government realised 
the situation. It learnt, perhaps for the first time, that 
the Arms Act had demartialised the whole nation and 
had, in consequence, affected the recruitment figures very 
■considerably. The Delhi War Conference demanded 
suitable modifications in the Act and H. E. the Viceroy 
more than once promised that racial discrimination in 
this matter would soon be removed and the delays and 
inconveniences which necessarily attend the present 
system would be minimised. The long looked for 
decision of ,the authorities was announced on the 
22nd March, 1919, a few months after the cessation 
<Sf hostilities. Although the announcement came after 
the close of the war yet assuredly it is an outcome 
tofhewar. Now what are the changes announced? 
They are ^ . 

i (1) All arms other than fire-arms and also fire- 
^mf of an obsolete character- possessing a purely 
antiqtfarian • value ■ will be - exempted from all the 



prolifbitic^ aad dtpe^tidns coittafnetF tfte Ahiis 
Adt' except in Btirtna,. thfe and tftte N'^W. 

Pwntier f^rwince prbvidfed that atiy locaf Government' 
Miay retain the existing restrifetibns for particnfar 
wedpone' or *«» particofar areas where snch a course- 
is neeessary in the interests of iaw^ and order. 

(2) AH distinctions of a, racial character will be 
at^Iisfied, but a restricted schedule of exempted 
persons as appended hereto' wiH still be retained,.‘ 
the privilege being subject to the same restrictions 
id respect of the number and description of weapons' 
aaa* present. 

(3y The exempted persons will not be required^ 
to register tbeir weapons; but power will be resent 
to' the Government of India and the local Govern- 
ments and administrations to require the registration 
Of rifles; revolvers and pistols in the possession of 
stmh persons where necieSsary. 

' (+) The great landholders included in entiy (fr) 
of the Schednie appended who at present dhjpy.exemp- 
tiow in respect of weapons in the possession of their 
reliaihers will, in future, be allowed exemption in> 
respect of a fixed number of retainers whose w^poha' 
wHf be postered annua% as retainers' Weapons, their 
number and description only being specified. 

QudlifKsationa for pnHfe^s. 

(3) T® persons of approved cfiarOTfer and* status 
licenses' for the po^a^ion of ri^ (odier than^ those 
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of 'peohibtted' ai^ smooth bores will ordinacily 

be. .issued oa application and without previous; 
eOquiries*^ It will be for the loc^ Governfnraitsi to^ 
prescribe, for each province the qualifications entitlmg' 
any person to this privilege, but subject to any such: 
orders the Government of India consider fit to issue..' 
The following qu^ifications' should be sufficient ; — 

(i^i M^bership of any order established by the 
Croum or the possession of title conferred or recogf- 
nis^ by the Government of India or of the Kaisir->i- 
Hitid medial or a certificate of honour. 

■ (ii)' Ifiembership, past or present, of the Indian- 
or a provincial Legislative Council or inclusion irr* 
tlife list of provincial darbaris. 

(iii) Payment of not less than Rs. 1,000 per annum- 
land revenue or Ks. 250 in road- and public works-' 
cesses. 

(H‘) Pa 5 nnent of incnme^tax on an income of not 
less than Rs. 3,000 for a period’ of 3 years. 

(v) Beingk a Government officer in receipt of 
not less than Rs. 200 per month. 

(vi) Being a commissioned or gazetted offices' 
of H. !!»f.’‘3 Military or Naval forces- or H. M.’s Irtfliaar 
marine service' or a ccunmissibned Indian officer of 
the Imperial S^ice Troops inactive sei^ice. 

' fvii) Being a- pensioned officer who before fetire'’-^ 
mene.u^, by virtue of his official pomtion includedi 
in any dthsr ckssei described in (v) or (vi) above< 
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(6> Persons who- have hitherto en^^ed execn^tton, 
hut are not included in the new schedule of persons 
oxempted, will be required to take out license, but it 
will be open to the local Government to treat them 
as entitled to the privilc^ de^ribed in clause (5) 
above provided that there is no rac^ distinction.. 

Certain changes are to be made in the rules 
r^ulating the issue of licenses, such as (i) license for 
revolver and pistols will be issued only in cases of real 
necessity and to persons of approved character, the fee 
being fixed at an enhanced rate fit Rs. iO except in the 
N.-W. F. Province where no change will he made, (ii) 
For a license in form (31) the fee will be raised to 
Rs. 5 for each breech-loading weapon, but will remain 
unchanged for muzzle-loaders. (Hi) Licenses will be 
granted, if so desired, for an extended period of 3 
years on a compounded fee, subject to the existing 
conditions regarding the report of loss and transfer of 
the weafion and subject further to the proviso that 
-the local authorities shall have the rjght to enquire 
whether the weapon for which a license has been 
granted is still in the possession of the license-holder, 
(iv) Special instructions will be issued to afford facilities 
to agriculturists to obtain licenses for the protection 
(rf crops, and cattle and to Secure ^at they are not 
withheld without good cause, (v) Licenses other than 
those lor the protection of crops, or cattle when issued 
at the license-holder’s place of permanent residence 
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will be valid .throaghout British India except Burrna^ 
Assam and the N.-W. F. Province subject to any 
restrictions that may be necessary in regard to any 
particular province, (vi) Licenses will not only be issued 
by District Magistrates but also by such sub-divisional 
officers as the local Government may specially 
empower on this behalf. For the purposes of enquiry 
preliminary to the issue of a- license, other agencies 
will, where possible, be employed in addition to or 
in substitution for the Police. 

On a careful examination it will be found that 
the concessions forecasted in the resolution of the 
Government of India, dated 22nd March, 1919, lag 
considerably behind the expectations of the nation. 
It is said that only “ persons of recognised and approved 
status and character ” can get these licenses, but the 
same Government which has been administering the 
Act at present will be the judge of the ‘recognised and 
approved status and character’, a phrase extremely 
elastic in interpretation. “All arms other than fire-arms”^ 
it is provided, and “ also arms of an obsolete character 
possessing a purply antiquarian value ” will be exempted. 
This is really no concession as such commodities 
can hardly serve the purposes of arms. It must, how- 
ever, be thankfully admitted that it will be a boon to 
the agriculturists to be able to possess some arms for 
warding off the depredations, against their crops, of 
birds and beastSi 



ifidiaii Emigraition to th;e Colpnies. 

Another grievance of India for the ; retnoval (al- 
though partial, again) of which ithe war is to be t^ked 
is the system of indentured. emigration to the Colonies 
of South Africa, .Fiji, .Trinidad, etc. It is not necessary 
to state here at great length the horriUe disadvantages, 
disgrace and dishonor which Indian .emigrants had to 
auffer owing to this system. Indbns had declared from a 
thousand platforms that the system was a disgrace not 
only to India but to .all who countenanced it. Not only 
Indian labourers were bound hand and foot by the terms 
of the indenture and thus rendered utterly helpless, 
hut it lowered the status of India as a naticm in 
the eyes of the civilised world. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
who had seen things with his own eyes in Fiji and 
South Africa, .s^toke of these thii^s as “ unforgettable, 
intolerable sjghts which have burnt themselves into 
my mind and heart, things unspeakable in their shame 
and de^dntion." Our public men spared no. pains to 
get the system abolished. The names of Messrs. 
Gandhi, Gokhale, Malaviya, Natesan, Andrews and -Polak 
must be m^mtipned with great honmr m this connection. 
Some of them went and lived in the colonies simply to 
help their unfortunate brethren . In their troubles and 
•difficulties. Others brought their influence to bear upon 
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ti>e.autfaQridei»,in Lodia and elsewhere and ^tUJ oth^ 
roused public opinion against it. . Even our women 
^licig “ tbe misery and shame of our sisters in the 
<»lbqtesijss.if they were our own”, bad to throw aside 
their customary abstention from matters outside, their 
4omestic circles and take the unprecedented step of 
{^peering before His Excellency the Viceroy. “In 
the name of women of India” said they in their address 
to the Vioeroy, “we come to you to plead the cause of 
the pocxr, helpless and ignorant women whoare taken 
from our villages and made the victims of the indenture 
system in the colonies.” 

The Government of India also condemned the system 
in no unmistakable terms. In their despatch of October 
I5th, 1915, it was stated that this indenture system was 
a “system leading to much imhappiness and moral 
degradation among certain classes of a population, 
dependent on His Majesty’s Government’s care and .pro- 
tection.” In the same despatch the words are written 
(and these words had the unanimous sanction of the 
Government of India before being forwarded to the 
Secretary of State and were based on the runanimous 
conclusions of every Provincial Government.) “It 
is hrmly believed also in this country, and it would 
^peac^ not without gcaye reason that the wtjmen 
emigrants nre too often living a .life of immorality in 
viddcb.their -persons arc, by reason , of .pecuniary ten^pla- 

hion' or ..official, pressure, 'at the free du^osteon of :0ieir 
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fellow recruits and even of the subordinate managing* 
staff/* 

From the side of the colonial employers of labour 
the argument used to be advanced that these emigrants 
under indenture system eould save a good deal of money 
during their period of contracts and thus made India 
richer. The official despatch referred to above 
exploded this theory also. 

It was the necessities of the war that led in the 
the first instance to the stoppage of this system in 
1917. A Press Communique was issued restricting on 
military grounds the recruitment of labour for service 
abroad and His Excellency the Viceroy in his 
speech closing the spring session of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council of 1917 remark^ 

“Incidentally as a* consequence, recruitment for 
indentured labour to Fiji, Trinidad and other West 
India Islai\ds has come to an end,” ” It is difficult to 
conceive ” His Excellency added, “ that a traffic 
of this^ sort once ended can be revived/’ This 
announcement was received by India with considerable 
rejoicing although it was due to the military necessity.: 

The question of Indian Emigration to c9lonies 
was later on taken up by the Inter- Departmental 
Conference on Emigration from India. fThis conference 
was wholly an official body and it made its suggestions 
, without calling for any witness or taking any steps to 
ascertain the Indian point of view. It was stated in 
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the Report of«the Conference that the new sj^^tem of 
emigration would be entirely free and that the indenture 
sjrstem would be abolished. The new S3^tem would be 
one of aided colonisation. .Although it is far too 
superior to the Indenture system yet the substitute has 
its own defects of more or less serious nature and the 
Indian opinion is absolutely opposed to any system of 
recruitment of labour for emigration to colonies. The 
recommendations of the^ommittee were all dir^ted 
to securing for white colonists industrious and dutiful 

labourers for the benefit of their estates and not in 

*< 

ordAr to promote the settlement of Indians in the 
colonies as independent farmers or proprietors even 
after they have served their white masters for a reason- 
ably long period. * 

What India wants is that the movement of labour 
and other population between India and the Crown 
Colonies should be unconditional. If an Australian can 
come down to India without any condition implying 
racial distinction, then an Indian should have the 
unconditional right to go over to Australia. ' If, on the 
other hand, the government of a particular colony should 
insist,^ m self-interest, on the imposition of certain 
. conditions upon Indian immigration to their land, the 
Government of « India should have the authority to 
retaliate on that particular colony by imposing similar 
conditions on the landing of their men on Indian soil. 
Unless this is done, India cannot be satisfied. 



GHAI»XER !X; 

EbvRtioti of 

Th^ Appdntni^t.of an in<iUin as B^rluiinentary 
Under secretary for India is an event of; ho small 
impo^nce. It was a longstanding grievance of India 
that the highest offices of the. Government both in 
India and in England were closed for her sons. Under 
the.Morley-Minto Scheme of Reforms, Indians were 
for the first time included in the Executive Goyerm 
ments of India, Central and Provincial, and incidentally 
Mr. (now Lord) Sinha \vas the first Indian ^po be 
appointed to a membership of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India. Born (in 1863) pf a middle 
class family. Lord Sinha received a good education, first 
in India and then in Englapd, won several prizes and 
scholarships at Lincoln’s Inn, was finally called ta the 
bar in 1886. In 1903 he was appointed Standing 
Counsel to the Government of India, and in 1907 
Advocate-General of Bengal. He was the first Indian 
to bfe appointed to, that post, which is somewhat similar 
to that of Attorney-General in England, except that 
the Advocate-General of Bengal is not a member of 
the Government of India. For about a quarter of a 
century Mr. Sinha; occupied a prominent positicm at 
the, Calcutta'^ bar,, having a very extensive and 
lucrative practice. In; 1909 he was appointed the 




India has not fallen behind other portions of the 
British Empire but has stood shoulder to shoulder with 
them by the side of the Imperial mother in the hour of 
her severest trial. 


LORD SINHA OF RAIPUR. 



first Indian ^ember of the Viceroy’s Executive Coufc: 
cil. In accepting that office he was reported to have 
sacrificed a pra<atice which yielded to him an annua! 
income of about Rs. 200,000. 

Hb position as the only Indian member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council did not, how 
ever, prove to be a bed of roses. The revolutionary 
movement was springing fast, and though he was 
prepared to give his support to all reasonable measures 
of prevention and punishment, he was not willing tci 
subscribe to a general policy of repression and suppres- 
sion such as was favoured by his colleagues. After 

a year of service he resigned his office and returned tO 
\ 

t the bar. 

This .step made such a fine impression on his 
educated countrymen that in December^ 1915, he was 
asked to preside over the annual session of the 
Indian National Congress held at Bombay. The 
speech he delivered on that occasion, though not so 
strong as t^e bulk of Indian Nationalists would have 
liked, was on the whole, dignified and constructive. 

Shortly after, to the surprise of everybody, Mr. 
Sinha again accepted office, as a njember of the 
E xecutive Council of Bengal, a position inferior to the 
one which he had previously resigned. What moved' 
him to take tins action is not known, but since that time 
he has been closely connected with the Government, 
and has evidently pkyed an important part in the 



dev^epment of the new pcttcy which has fdund 
expression in the Montagu-Ch^msfotd Scheme for the 
re*orjpihization of the Governntetit of Ihdia. 

At the time of inaugutntinjg: his Indian Reform 
Spheme in 1909* Lord Merely laid down the policy of 
rhllyipg the moderates among the I'ndhin j^liticians. 
But he did little to put it into practice, perhaps because 
he was opposed by the vested interests of the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy. The war, however, brought a 
change. In 1917 it was decided to give representation 
to India in the Imperial Conference. Sir S. P. Sinha 
was one of the three representatives selected. In the 
Imperial Conference, Mr. Sinha’s reasonable and 
rpoderate attitude, his high intelligence and dignified 
deportment won for him the estimation and. respect 
of all his colleagues from the Overseas Dominions. 
Later on, as one of India’s representatives he was 
allowed to participate in the deliberations of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 

In 1918 that honour was rCp&ltCd. In the course 
of an interview granted at that tirtie (Sept. 13th, 1918) 
to the Overseas Press, Mr. Sinha was reported ^ 
saying : — ' • . 

‘ Ft was not the constitufldn alone th'dt was" wahtCd 
fdt India, but contentmettt add prosperity,... India had 
not been pf6sper6us f6r a loriig time past and was not 
prdsperoiis hn’w.- It was ti^d that the jute millk in 
B^gal'wefe mafcihjj huge ptbilfe blit the peasantry 
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were little, «!( any, better off. The ownership of the 
mills was exclusively British— he might also ^y 
exclusively Scottish - and that was where the profits 
probaUy went. They certainly did not go to the ryots 
who had to pay war prices for food, salt, cloth, an4 
other necessaries, but did not receive correspondingly 
increased payments to meet those higher charges. 
India had been the hewer of wood and the draiwr 
of water for the rest of the Empire. She desired 
apd demanded a place in the Empire worthy 
of her glorious past, of her present resources, and of 
the part she had been privileged to bear in this war. 
With a peaceful people, fertile soil, and unlimited 
reserve in men and material, there was no reason why 
India should not be as prosperous as any other parts 
of the Empire. ■ They looked to the rest of the Empire 
and particularly to England to find the remedy... ... 
Literally, millions in India were on the border of 
starvation. Half the population never had a full meal 
in the day, ^ind means must be found to remedy this 
state of things. It was essentially necessary to take 
steps with regard to the constitution as a means of 
bringing about contentment and prosperity. What 
was wanted was democratic government, and there was 
no reason why it should not work equally as well in 
Ijndia as in any other country. The object of the war 
was that every people should have the same chance 
and right of self-development.’ 
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On the cessation of hostiliti^ betw^u ^he Entente 
an4 the Central Pow^i^ in November last, Mr. Sinha 
was for the^third time, called to England to atteml the 
meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet and to >>elp in 
;the settlement of peace- questions. Now he' has been 
appointed the first Indian Under-Secretary. This 
position is not one of Cabinet rank, and as Mr. Sinha 
is not a member of the House of Commons, a peerage 
has been conferred on him to enable him to sit and 
represent the India Office in the House of Lords. 






CHAPTER X 




The Ruling Chiefs’ Conference. 

It 'Was Lord Hardinge who invited, the Ruling 
Princes of India in a conference of their own 
presided over by himself for the first time in 1916 
to discuss the scheme of a higher Chiefs’ College. , 
H. E. Lord Chelmsford invited the Conference again 
in December, 1917, with an enlarged scope. His 
Excellency stated that he wished this Conference 
become an annual function. In this Conference 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, on behalf of all the 
ruling chiefs present, , emphasised the fact that “ we 
represent about one-third of the Indian Empire and 
about one fifth of its entire population ” and for 
that reason “ we feel that we too must keep a 
definite goal in front of us and whilst it is essential 
that our rights and privileges and our position 
as allies «and friends guaranteed to us by solemn 
treaties and engagements with the British Govern- 
ment remain unaltered, our States cannot afford to 
lag behind in the general advance which India’s 
association with Great Britain has rendered possible. 
It is, for ^hese reasons, that we are now all the 
. more anxious to see the early establishment of 
a constitutional clwimber which may safeguard the 
interests and rights of ourselves and of our States. 
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As we clearly stated,,, last year we have no desire 
to encroach hpon the aii^irs of British India arty 
more than we want ontside interference in the 
af&irs of our States arid ourselves. It is hardly 
nece^ary,. therefore, to repeat that we have no 
desire to claim a voice in the settlement of anv 
matters other than those relating to ourselves and 
pur States or wtuch are of . Imperial or common 
coricern.” v 

Similarly, H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
auid other ruling chiefs in welcoming the Conference 
expressed the hope that what had, by that time, 
become an annual conference would develope into 
a ' permanent Council or Assembly of Princes. This 
• proposal was put before Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford when they were receiving deputations 
from representative bodies in India on the question 
of Indian Administrative Reforms. In t^ir Report 
the two distinguished statesmen recommend that 
the Conference be replaced by the , institution 
of a Council of Princes. “ We wish, ” say they 
in the Report, “ to call into existence a permanent 
consultative body. There are questions which effect 
the States generally and other qustioos which are 
of concern either to the Empire as a whole or 
to, British India and States in common, upon which 
we, conceive that the opirtion of such a bbd^ would 
,be of the utmost value* Viceroy would refer 



such questions to Council and we should have the 
advantage of their considered opinion. We thitik 
it is all in^portant t^at the meetings should be regular 
and that ordinarily the Council should meet once a 
year to discuss agenda approved by the Viceroy, 
Any. member of the Council or the Council as a 
whole might require the Viceroy to include in the 
agenda any subject on which discussion was desired. 
If questions of sufficient importance arise in the 
intervals between the annual meetings the Princes 
might suggest to the Viceroy that an extraordinary 
meeting should be held. We contemplate the 
Viceroy should be president and should, as a rule, 
preside but that in his' absence one of the Princes- 
should be chairman. The rules of business would 
be framed by the Viceroy after consultation with the- 
princes who might, perhaps, from time to time, suggest 
modifications in the rules.” The second proposal 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford is that the 
Council of J*rinces be invited annually to appoint 
small standing Committee to which the Viceroy 
or the Political department might refer on matters 
of custom and usage and in case of other difficul- 
ties. 

It is needless to mention here at length the 
prpposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
with regard to the future of Native States as they 
can be read in paragraphs 306 to 310 of the* 
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"Report. But the reform, which eyerjj prince will 
most heartily welcome is 'the recommendation that, 
as a general prinicple, all important states should be 
pbiced in direct political relations with the Government 
•of India. 



CHAPTER XI. 


i (0 The- Defence of India Act-t (2) The 
“ Rowlatt Act, ” (i) The Punjab and other 
disturbances AND (‘i) THE MaRTIAI. LAW. 

If the measures described in the preceding 
chapters of this part of the book have been distinct, 
albeit unsatisfactory, gains to the country as a result 
of the war, the latter event has been responsible for 
certain retrograde measures as well which out- 
weigh the gains altogether. Similar to the notorious 
‘ Dora’ of the United Kingdom, the Government of 
India passed in the early months of the war the 
Defence of India Act. It was enacted for war 
purposes and was to remain in force only during the 
war and six months after. It armed the executive 
with powers to deal summarily with certain offences 
against the State. Educated India realised fully that 
in time of %ar, the Executive Government must 
have some extraordinary powers to deal summarily 
with certain classes of offences as the ordinary criminal 
courts of law take pretty long time in disposing 
of such cases and in war, time means a good 
deal. But knofving also full well the eccentricities - 
ajid Idiosyncracies of the Indian bureaucracy she was 
never confident that it would use the powers thus 
vested in it properly. On the assurances, however, of 
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Sir Reginald Craddock tlut the act wi^s to be used 
strictly as a war measure, that it would not be used 
for the purpose of coeroio'ri, for dealing with offences 
wMch can be tried by the ordinary tribunals under the 
ordinary criminal laws, the Indian members of the 
Imperial. Legisktive Council gave their support to it. 
Ip the United Kit^dom which was certainly exposed 
to greater internal and external danger than India, the 
Cleknce of the Realm ' Act was mpch piilder both in 
its pcpykions apd 'operation than its . prototype ip 
India. For instance, the Rnglish Act gave a right to 
the British subject to be tried by a Civil tribunal with 
a jury. The Indian Act provided no such, safeguard. 
The former confined, under the rules, its operations to 
two things only, first that a person niight be arrested 
and intoned becapse he was of hostile origin and 
secondly because of hostile association. The Pefence 
of Indk Act was not at all limited in this manoer. A 
tnete suspicion that' a certain individual was likely to 
dkturb public tranquility was enough to fcave hronght 
him within the meshes qf the act and interned or 
e^tetued hy an executive order that |^ve him no 
qhnncp fof defence. In England,' a copy of the charge 
was given ip writing to the accused and there was a. 
.special advkory commitee presided oyer, by an Englkfe! 
Judge before whom he could make his defence, 
lay his statement: and finally had the saf^uard of 
having, the legality, of internment order tested before. 
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the highest courts of justice by applying fo'r a writ of 
Hithetts corpus. Here, ir» India, the gfbuiids of intern* 
metit were sparingly given and when they vrere gii^en 
they wete, not unoften, unconvincing. Apart from i.hU, 
the Defence of India Act was used to purntsh all sdrts 
of persons who offended against Anglo-Indian or 
bureaucratic notions and traditions. Mrs. Bashnt 
adt'bcated the cause of constitutio.ial reforms 
perhaps with more than ordinary vehemence and 
she was interned under this act. Mr. Gandhi to^ 
whdse. sterling political Sanity Mt. Montagu paid such 
a glowing tribute in his last budget speech was 
prt^bited entry into the provinces of the Punjab and 
Delhi under the same act. At one time there were 
over 1,600 persons in internment including ;;emindars, 
landholders, vakils, pleaders, students, professors of 
colleges, Kavirajes, doctors, and people of all shades. 
Many of them were incarcerated on mere suspicion. 
Now, it is a glorious principle of British jurisprudence 
that even ten gjiilty men may be aljpwed to escape rather 
than one innocent man should suffer. This principle 
was violated almost every day in India in connection 
with the use of the Defence of India Act. The case 
of the arrest of Sindh'u, Bala DasTs in Bengal has 
b^fne so widel^^ known that a mere mention of. it 
is ehbiigh to convince any body that the act was 
abtfeed in. a rhost flagrant manner. India never wished 
to'^e anarchists and revolutionaries, seditiohists and 



imirderers to loom, large in society nt any. time» tndch 
leas during the war. India never wished*the Germans 
to come and rule over her. It was all very 
well to have used the act against . pei^hs of 
hostile origin and association and it is possible that 
the use of the act* has to some extent extirpated 
these breeds from India but even the most enthusiastic 
supporter of the present Government cannot say that 
the act was used only for this purpose and in the right 
manner. What was the result ? The employment of 
the act almost indiscriminately against anarchists and 
innocent persons gave rise to considerable mental 
unrest all over the country. It created a good deal 
of discontent and made the government unpopular, a 
result quite the reverse of what the authorities had 
desired. The public demanded a commission of 
enquiry into the working of the Defence of India 
■ Act and the numerous cases of internments. A 
committee * was appointed but the method of investi- 
gation followed by it was not quite a|. the public 
wished it to be, and the result was that the findings 
thereof found little favour with the country. 

The Rowtatt Aet.— -Ever since' the ill-fated 
petition of Bengal in 1907, India has not 
l^n free of anarchists, conspirators and revolu-^ 
tionists. The measures adopted by the government 
to suppress them- proved unsuccessful in the . extreihe. 
OuTOth December, 1917, a cemmittee was appointed 
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with Mr. Justice Rowlatt of the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion “ tp inv&tigate and report on the nature and 
extent of the criminal oonspiracies connected with, 
the revolutionary movement in India and to examine 
and consider the difficulties that have arisen in dealing, 
with such conspiracies and to advise as to the legisla- 
tion, if any, necessary to enable Government to deal, 
effectively with them.” This committee in their report 
recommended further repressive legislation - a recom- 
mendation thoroughly disapproved by the country. 

The Government of India drafted a bill which, in 
some respects even exceeded the recommendations 
of the committee. There was an outburst of universal 
opposition in India. The non-official Indian members 
of the Indian Legislative Council, both elected and 
nominated, opposed the bill tooth and nail. But 
the government persisted in its course and passed the , 
bill after it was amended by a select committee 
of the Council. T-his was probably the first legislative 
measure in the histoi}^ of British India in the opposing 
whereof ' Indians, irrespective of their caste ahd 
creed, solidly united which was a proof that the 
measure was thoroughly unpopular. The Legislative 
Ctnincil, however, with its official majority passed the 
bill. An appeal was made, of course in vain, to 
H. E. the Viceroy to veto the bill. The Secretary 
of State was requested through telegrams to advise His 
Majesty to reject the measure but even he would not 



listeii. The Gove'minent waS tdfdi liefbr^iand by the 
nbQ'OfRdal Indian ihenibe^ of the Cbuncil that in 
•case the act was passed there wduld be an agitation 
in India which would be simply Unprecedented in its 
nature and vehemence. But even this warning was not 
heeded. The act was passed. Certain most respected 
members of the Council such as the Hon’ble Pandit 
Mkdan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. B. I>. 
Sbukiil and Mr. Maifharul Haqiie, realising that it 
was no use co-operating with a government which 
could treat popular opinion with such scant courtesy 
resigned their seats on the council* Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
reklisirig a real* danger to the liberties of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects in this act came forward to 
lead the agit^itioh. Other widely respected gentlemen 
who were seldom seen on political platforms, such as 
Sir jtabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Swami Shradha- 
nahd gave .up thrir seclusion and came forward to 
help the agitation. 

The Disturbanc^a, Mr. Gandhi started the 
Sdtydgrah movenient which literally means sticking 
to ttuth (whatever the sacrifice)/’ He enjoined up6n his 
folio wkrs the observance of two principles in carrying 
oh this niovement, vis., “ non viorence to person and 
property **. and ** no corhpulsion.” He, fixed Sunday 
the ‘Sbth March, as the day of humiliation^ fasting and 
priyer, all business was to be suspended and demons- 
trshipns were to te held m the afternoon in every towh. 



::’V' 

aa<i - “the citiii^ns of fctelhi' obiierv^' 

^S'' S»hday^ ift;■ kccbt•d4ft^' wit^ these in;siructfdi^.'; 
jjs thferi^-;T^ , 4''t6^ suspension of business and 
j^ple ieeh ioitethig hSirfe and there Sbmetim^ in 
i^^pSj'iwviocat’^^^^ of the gOvernnient becatiae 
Vierv^uS'^att^ prepared thetinsel'ves lest there be ahy 
•diSturterices.' This exhibition of nervousness oh the 
part^of tl^ officials, coupled with the display of eXc'esSiye 
enthusi^ni on thg part of certain persons Who- werie 
an' the heart of the toovenieht led to disturbance. 
The Railway officials detained in thelf custody twof ' of 
the leaders of the ihovenient because the latter asked 
•sonte licensed vendors at the Railway Station to stop 
selling their goods to the passengers. There gathered, 
a crowd at the station which demanded' the immediate 
release of the detenus. A few of the crowd Were 
aileged to ha’^re thrown brickbats ort the Rail^ray 
.people. These brickbats were ' answered by bullets 
from the other side. The people becarrie excited*^, 
but unarmed as they were they could not do anything 
Other thart' throwing brickbats and the likci There 
Was ahother shooting and thus % number of yal^ahle 
liveS,yferfe lost.' The cfeens' of Delhi were greatly 
^rhied ; military pickets armed With rifles were 
^ be seen at^eVery place in the capital, animui^ 
tB^ar^'cars" .patrolled the tewh/ ' The citiiCtis Of 
w'buld^- ^ under these ' conditions restfaife 
Thisr state’-' of-’ affairs' ' gave-’ -rise'-^te-' 




dt«!on^i)i in> 4fr. Gan4|^: M^Vgp^pg,. 
'^9,X>9ihi;to.<a^n.fj)e ^«^tioi(.|^jv'his porsopal .^peab 
^,th&.citi^ns of Qoibi. but ha-.i*^ 

"C^v^ffnew^nt; .not!'.'to.«pite«.yil;^. 
jarisdiction, : Hu was , 
^t^;;$»alw4 cto his^ way, tp Delb^ 

;;E^Wb3Ly. ..-'^bb/bewa b|..bii?. ,aj:td?t. .pmved .,tp. ;be,>.tbb,; 

^ Pipj?^ rpsentpd 

t^,ifiostr, .for which there, were reasons, , In the. first, 
Piiajab has. cWrued; Efelhji as its own silpie^ 
a lo^ tiKie, In the se^^nd , plppe, ithe - srrest pj; M^,: 
‘^apdhi took , place in the, Punjab and under the 
orders of the. Punlab Go, eminent and lastly, which is 
the most important, the province of , the five rivers 
had ^ ;beeH; under, the “ strong ’’ rule of the ; “ strongest 
I^Utenant'Governor in India,” The fipme in the 
Put^hwaSt banned by > the .arrest and deportation of 
two . of . h®f respected citizens, Drs Satyapal and 
KiteMew of, Amritsar in the, interval. This province 
hadi tsuppUed no . less than 390^000 meP . for the 
irniian army during the war: and it, is : universally 
hoUeved. that the meihcd adopted/ . in , reormting 
was nothing /Short of .pompnlsory, . The ..^roag cplp 
^v/:the unsympathetic and . autocratic -Sir . Mid^l 
lw,d 0ths^w%e alienated the, feelings pf thp. 
pG|!ihlatidii< Whed Mr „ Gandhi was arrested, on tlm 
n#;Aprifc, there;#a8 
towns ;■■ ofr-'t|m -i^e^ ;re^!6dt>i^|.^: 





'dhattihy, intiridters of Europ^asJie^ 

-tlw'jwovtne^ in^t^H of caltn^ll ; 
ife in ‘ uv stat^nmhUke manner, ‘em{4oy«^ 

t|l4icms»^btci) ‘Oiily the same. The story tif 

,: Pefhi was repesitigl te and Amritsar, Gnjran-i 

: ^fa^ahd Kasur ivlth far vehemence, 40b lives 

V^drtost beei^S' ther6 Weing a nmaber of wounded 
liemUhSi As was to be ej^jected, not by the 
' governi^eht of the time but by dther right •‘thihkiiig 
persons, '’peace ' Was not restored. ’Disturbatrces 
conttnhed and the Punjab Government decMr^ 
l^rtiai Law in eisrtaih areas. 

Was Martial Law needed? Think- 
nig fndia answers ‘no.’ Martiail Law which is, 
in the -words of Lord Morley “ only a fine name 
for the suspension of all tews " can be justified only 
if<and When the 'population is armed' or there is wide 
spread rebellion. Surely local 'outbursts of unarmed 
people can be met with by more reasonable methmls. 
The declaration of Martial 'Law was, as Mr. Gandhi 
would «By, like a naSBi 5 /^ hammer used for killing a 
' Sb Michael O’Dvt^r said'Once that his province 
. Was in a ^te of 'oiien 'rebeltion and he jusfffied 
;tlie ' idattial Law ^n tlmt account. But almost 
. iMultaheouSly -’yUtK if 'he' 'made another statement 
'Which tiMJanf'fhat sdlhdi^h Aere were local disturbances 
there -the pftWitaCe' as a Whole was Idyal, 
argQmbnt’‘S’$ake that the Martial Law 



j^lH^ ? Vihe a^w^er of ^e coujijiy muaf again l?a W 

ataU^calta|>sttact of tlbe of tJ>eiMat^^, J^^ 

Os«%^ce,,Goaai|(assiojns m4i>e;P«Bj4^i r- ' > r * 

.f the fouK Martial Law Pprora^ioag ii^iife^ , i^ aft 
5,9(3!,aUaged often^jeips of whom, 'i2l4..'iyare),acftuit^ 
382 wara foand gnftty add were ; given sentences.' 
varying frpm the extreme penalty of Law to rigotona 
imprisonment of some years. .Out of theset. 382,. 
capital, sentence were passed on 77* and. of itirese 77 
some 7 only got a lease pf , life by , the ;.■,. mercy of the 
I^entenant-Gpvernor who t 'kindly commuted the 
sentences into transportation for life.- Nearly 150 were 
meted out the punishment of spending the remaining 
part of their lives in Andamans. Thus out of 382 
persons who were found guilty nearly 210 were 
eith^ .sentenced to be hanged or .were transported for 
life”. ' . 

. It, is universally believed in the country that the 
Martial. Law ^authorities used their powerd almost in 
a. ■ vindictive; spirit., - Almost , .all the respected.' leaders. 

, of the sPun^h were brought .rmder tl^ fewn^, 
Kaft^Nath Eoy,^^^^^ of the Tfibtm onp 

' ?ohre journalists , of the country wdd 

Vharg pH. pf , sedition and was , sentenced e to two years, 
-'i]^jPi^o^den!hv;,k^h®d '.was the .verdict of.the^Md’t^La^- 

i*!f joo v^eteas;- the leud^s..; ofv.the, 
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laymen have l«en saying that the articW - 
isJls^ed'to brfseditioQs wfere such as could not by any 
Wretch of iniagination come within the definition of 
that word. 

It is gratifying that the Secretary of State has 
promised an enquiry into' the whole affair. India 
Sieves that the enquiry will be impartial and 
thorough, that no idea of prekige will influence its 
verdict and in that case the true facts will be brought 
to light. 



coNcmsioK ; =";vr,vw;‘ 

‘ Irf irtiis wurj hjstofy Ksb rej^tfed liselG - 
^bdti^t it ^^as a war between ffie principles of 
li^l^ty, justice,, truth, democracy and selt-deterininatioR* 
on thei side pi the Auies ank of autocracy, mifiterism^ 
ag^e^ivenbss, phjrsical force and despotism on 
that of the Central Powers. Such struggles are 
not unknown to India, the Ramayaua and the- 
Mahabharat are the depictment of the same story. 
And as always,- r^ht has once again triumphed over 
might. The Allies, though physically weakened, 
have come out of the struggle morally stronger than 
they were ever before. But where is the author of 
the war ? He aspired to be the ruler of the world. 
Is he the filler of the world to-day.? Does he occupy 
even the Imperial Throne of Germany ? The favourite 
of God on earth, as the Kaisar fondly believed;^ 
himself to be, is literally wandering in the wilderness, 
perhaps repenting his actions. The world is after, 
him for awarding suitable punishment to him who 
was' responsible for such widespread misery ‘and 
disaster. The Germans have been obliged to accept, 
pieaoe on any terms. The peace was signed on the 
28tb June, 1919. Germany sowed a storm and reaped 
a ho'^'^icahe* She fully deserved the punfehment 



PQt But. will tbftpjsace thus twrought al^ut* 

? It was believed aqd asserted, by responsible 
a^esipen of .^e world that th^ war would end waf 
^ THe answer is of a douli^ful nature. The 
> ; ^ce t, terms.; are sucl^ as d^ not ipspire in us sucfi 
? a , pious . hope; The Allies could have affor4ed to, 
bil.inpre ma|[papiraous, and. generous in their victpjy, 
y But let. us wa^, and see. 

What about India ? In the supreme crisis of 
the Effipire’s fate, , India was asl^ed ,fo help; The 
appeal for help was made not to the “ despised na- 


tives ” but to. equals and comrades. The help w'as 
^giveh loyally and ungrudgingly. No sooner Indians 
fought in France and Flanders shoulder to shoulder 
i|With: British and Colonial troops than the entire 
•outlook in India changed and by the time the war 


, was, over, the old India was dead, a new India 
arising. The conquerors of Mesopotamia could not 
he expected to revert tamely to the position of 
hewers of , ^ wood and drawers of water for a. 
priviligdd bureaucracy. India, at one stride, claimed to 
beoome an fequal partner in the. Empire. Will , the 
fpendsbip established between England and India 
on the batt4eheld,abi4e after the war ? The ahgwer .can 
btet be given England.. If she is anxious to .heep 
up this friends^Jip^ .to strengtheu it .in order to make 
he^U strongsr^.s^e, can-do if.. Her statesmen mu^ 
adopt a policy . bji- jui^ice ..in, rehition.. to, Indiai, 
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begets truW. Let' Btlttsh' stat4sme4 ttiist : 

alid'tndfei wiir alvi^ys'ri^^ti 'a tree freiod, a •friend- 
whi) could be trusted. In time. 6f danger ; on the 
Other hahd if ifndia is hbf trusted,"'^‘if ehe is riil^ .by . 
the iron rod, hisibry wBi again, ' repeat' itself and 
Ehgiand 'may lose India some da^ ^he war 'has 
“been' a war for the litferation of weali'er nations. , 
If India is not given the liberty w^hich is eiijOybd 
by Other nations she will ‘ think of England and ' her 
Allies as nations Of hypocrites. The principle of Self- 
Determination must be applied to her as it is being 
applied to other cases. The demands of heir people 
Who have a right to speak in her name must be fulfilled. 
Complete home rule must be given her in substantial' 
and rapid instalments. Education must be pushed on ; 
in a way so that within the next 20 or 30 years there 
should be left no illiterate person in the country. Her 
commerce and industries niust be developed on national 
lines as it is these which make a nation wealthy and 
great. All laws of repression must be repealed. Liberty 
of speech and Press must be restored.' All distinctions 
between race and race must be done away with. The 
Services must be' Indiahised. In one word, India jmuSt 
be governed in the interest of Indians. The British 
people have made huge sacrifices during the war,' 
let them naake one more sacrifice, the sacrifice of their 

prejudices for the sake of the ideal they no less 
■died'for — the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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"■'.Jk ; .B<)8MTS’ Stamment iK.iaiB H0U8B oy WittiKBu ' . 

. , the House of Comnioue on the 9th September Mr. Oherle^BobMts 
j;ead thfl fp)k>wiug atateiuent from tbe Vieeroy of India giving dkifcajls 
^f .the muiiitkont oSfAvs of help by tha vaariotv* tuliag Pdnees and Ohidfd 
^ created a tremendous sensation in the^ House ; — 

, ."‘Tbe follovrfng is a siimniar>’ of the offers of service^ ^ moneys, eto*^ 
Jjnade in India to the Viceroy, The Rulers of Native. States in India, 
AVho nnnii)er nearly «ven hundred in all, h^ve with onje aooord rallied 
to the>dofenod of the Empire, andoffei^ their personal services: and 
.the. ol theit States.fhr the war Prom anjong many j^uiees 

>nd have volunteered for active servifce the . Viceroy has 

selected the Chiefs of Jodhpur, Bikanir, Kishangarh, Rutt^m, Saehm, 
atid Patiali, Sir Partab Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, the Hoir Apparent 
. of Bhopal, and a brother of the Maharaja of Ooooh Behar together with 
'other padeW of noW TJie veteran Sir Partab would not be 

denied .hi^ right t<> serve the King-Emperor, in spUe of his seventy 
‘ years,- and his nephew, the Mn^raja who is but sixteen years old, is 
, him; (Loiid cheers), The Chief of (Gwalior in addition to shaHug 
in the expenses of the huspitalship the idea of which orginated With 
himself ahd ^e Begum of Bhopah haa offered to place large suxhs of 
.money ah the dispe^fof the Government of India, and to provide 
thousahds/ef horBejsr a^ remounts^ From Loham in the Punjab and ’ 
iriLas Bela and Kelat in Baluchistan <^me offers of camels with drivers, 

. maintained by the Chiefs and Sa^ars. Several 

^Chiefs have offered * to raise additional troops, for military service 
should ^ey ho required, and donations to the Indian Relief Fund have 
. ^ntdd imfrpin alV Th6{Maharaja of 'Hewa has offered his troops, 

; his trea^ry, and even his nrivate for the service of the 

■Ki^f](-Efnpeitor, {(Obitois.) 

' : , addition td cohtrihutih|^ to the Indian l^und some Chiefsi riathor 

' ly^ j[s^) of Kaal^if, not 'content with subscribing hihiself to the 
at a meCtlim of ^6i)0 people held recently at 
SHii^r. and dehvered a stirring speec^^^^ in respotise to which large 
^bseTlp);ioiiS CoUeoted. The Maharaja Holkar offers free of. 

;,chaigeall the bosses in his State, which may be suitaMe for trovernment 
' j^ri^s. Homes have also been offered by the Kisam’s Govemmeht# 

: ^.th'e Jam of ^alnnsgat and dther ^mhay ^Sl^tes,. Rvery. Ohi^ in 
' thp Bombay PrOtidency has plaOed 'tHh resources of hfs State at die, 
dTsposal of the doVeciinieht', and all have . hiado contrihut^ns W the 
~ Bfnef Fund,’ Loj^l ihessagas ahd bflhits have also been received from ^ 
. the Methar of Chitral and the tribes of the EJiyber Agency, as Well "'as 
from the Khyber Rifles. 



; Lefcjbers have been received from the mosii remoliie.. States . m India^ 
all of them marked by the deep sincerity of the desire^ to render some 
assistance/ however humble, to the British Ctevernment in its boar ot 
need, (Cheers.) Last, but not least, from beyond the border^ of India 
have been received generous offers of assistance from the Nepal Burbar. 

; military re^ourons of the Statie ha^e been placed at the * disposal of 
the British Government, and the Biime Minister has offer^ a ^um- 
of three lakhs pf rupees to the Viceroy for the ’ purchase of machine 
guns Pir field eq^nipment for- British and Ohtkhi regiments ptoceeding 
overseas; in addition to largP donations frrnn his private purse to the 
Prince of Wale8*s Fund and the Imperial Indian Belief Fund. . To the 
4th Burkha Rifles, of which the Prime Minister is Honorary , dolonel, 
the Prune Minister has offered H'«. ^^0^Q00, for the purchase of machine 
gups in the event of their going on service; The Dalai 'Lama of Tibet 
has offered a thousand Tibetan troops for service under the British 
feovernment. His Holiness also states that Liimas* innumerable 
through the length and breadth of Tibet are offering prayeif^ for the 
suco- ss of the British Army, and for the happiness of the smtls of all 
victims of the war (Oheem.) 

'♦ ' * « ' 

“ All these hix VO, with Cdmmander-in-Cbipf’s approvaii slready 
joined the Expeditionary Forces, the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior 
and the Chiefs of laoea and Dholpur, together with the Heir Apparent 
of Paianpur, were to their great regret, pro von tod from leaving their 
States. 

**. Twenty-seven of the larger States of India maintain Imperial 
Service Troops, and the servioes of every corps were immediately 
placed at tbo disposal of the Government of India on the outbreak 
of the war. ^^The Viceroy has accepted from twelve States contingent^ 
of cavalry, -infantry, sappers, and ‘‘transport, besides the cameffi 
corps from Bikanir, and most of them bavo already embarked Ai4 
> pattioular instances of the generosity and eager loyalty of tbe^ 
.Chiefs the following may be quoted. Various Durbars have combined 
, together to provide a hospitalship to he celled the'l* lioyalty,” for 
tha.use of the Expeditionary Forces. Tne Maharaja of Mysore has 
, placed fifty lakhs of rupees at the disposal of the Government of 
India for Expenditure in oonneotion with the Expeditionary Force.” 

Hri Robdifte added that in addition similar offers, had. %en made 
hy Chiefs who happened to be at present in Europe. Th©' <SaCii;war ftf 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Bhsratpur, to mention two :anly, had 
\ placed the whole resources of their ^i^tes at the dispo^l of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Indian compa^^lty .in EngUpdv 
in^uding. Indian students, had made loyal offerJ of servied* Mr. 
IteWte cbnoluded : X feM conff^e^ the ' Hohse and epuhtry 
will feel d 0 «|i appr^iitlod pf j^agniic^ht de^dnetratmh of loyi^Uj 
, ; with , which .the princes and peQjle/Of .Xodia Have Idehtififed IhOTiMvefc 
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